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FAIRY SOAP 


adds pleasure to toilet and bath. Its { 
purity and whiteness, its rich, free lather, ! 
its refreshing cleansing quality, tell of ¢ 
choicest materials and the utmost skill and : 
care in making. ? 


FAIRY SOAP costs but 5c. You cannot 
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The oval floating cake fits the hand. 
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“Have You a Little Fairy 
in Your Home?” 
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The instrument for 
the world’s best music 
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The best music in the world is the music 


which is rendered by the gvea/es¢ artists. 
And there’s just one way to enjoy all the 

world’s best music in your own home—on 

the Victrola. 

: The world’s greatest artists make records 

. exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 















the world over. 


Hearing is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly 

sc ma play any music you 
3 wish to hear and dem- 


onstrate the various 
| Qreroorcan - saiswean- JAMES & CURE 


eu 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
a with all the distinctive personality and charm 
of interpretation which make them famous 


styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—g¢1o to 


$350. 














Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
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- | pe Always use Victor Machines with 
t= 47 6Victor Records and Victor Needles 
. —the combination. There is no . 
WERUEERIEE, = ther way to get the unequaled _. Victrola XVI, $200 ) 
y Seian Sine Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Absolutely pure and delicious 
An ideal beverage , of 
high grade and great 
nutritive value 
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is only a baby when he lies on his back and takes orders from a 
Doctor and a trained nurse. The best food to coax back the 
digestive organs to natural vigor is 


Shredded Wheat 


the food for invalids and athletes, for youngsters and grown-ups 
—contains all the body-building material in the whole wheat 
grain made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 


In making Shredded Wheat we use only the choicest selected 
whole grains of wheat. The shredding process compels us to 
discard all broken, small and defective grains, as well as all 
foreign material. Endorsed by all pure food experts. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits, heated in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness and served with milk or cream, make a plete, nourishi 
satisfying meal at a total cost of five or six cents. Makes delicious 
combinations with berries, sliced bananas or other fruits. Triscuit 
is the Shredded Wheat wafer-toast, a crisp, delicious “snack” for 
ics, or excursions by land or sea. Try it with soft 
— butter or marmalade. 








Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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YOUR GODS 


AND MINE 


BY GORDON JOHNSTONE AND 
JOHN NELSON HARROWER 


CHAPTER I. 


Sia” yy!” 
z The full-breasted nurse had 


lifted the child until the lit- 
tle golden head was _ level 
with the shoulders of the tall 
figure in white flannels. Like a cherub, 
it smiled into the man’s great gray 
eyes. 

“Gimme a kiss.” 

The demand was peremptory, and not 
to be disobeyed. The lean, handsome 
face, with its thin, sensitive mouth and 





bronzed cheeks, bent over the chubby 
countenance 

‘Another!’ cried the child. “An- 
other, daddy—another for mother.” 

\ Japanese group below watched the 
performance on the hotel veranda with 
somethimg of curiosity, their small, 
brown faces* betraying an uncommon 
interest. Nagasaki, in the year 1892, 
had not become blasé to the ways of the 
Europeans. The stout Frenchwoman 
laid her charge in a steamer chair, and, 
picking up a cork hat, handed it to the 
man in white flannels. 

“Cécile,” he said, “tell madame I 
She must have 


could not wait. been 





detained. If I am not back for dinner, 
ask her please to go in without me.” 

He descended the steps and strode 
noiselessly up the narrow path. At the 
pond of the lotus, in the shadow of 
buginvillea grotto, he stopped, with a 
start of surprise. A woman’s light laugh 
had fallen on his ears; the low rumble 
of a man’s voice accompanied it. A 
shade swept over the listener’s face. 
The next moment he heard his wife’s 
cynical soprano: 

“But what can one do, Dick, when 
one has married a priest?” 

“Rather a novel way of putting it,” 
growled her companion. “He’s that, 
all right—if a man may be married and 
be a priest. I might become one myself 
if | had you.” 

“Dick!” 

“What does it matter? No one can 
hear us but the frogs—and they’re busy 
about their own affairs.” Strange, the 
odor of this buginvillaa reminds me 
of that poky little hotel in Ceylon, and 
the black-footed waiters—do you re- 
member ?” 

add Tal 

“We saw a lot of each other there, 
thanks to—lan. That’s one thing I like 
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about him—he can be so delightfully 
self-effacing. Really, Vi, I must com- 
pliment you upon your choice of a hus- 
band.” 

“Dick! Don’t be brutal!” 
“Brutal, Vi?” 

“Yes, brutal. Isn’t it bad enough 
to be married to a saint without—with- 
out your friends constantly burning the 
incense under your nose? Oh, how | 
wish he were like other men! Like 
you, for instance.” 

“Like me?” 

“Yes, like you. You’re conventional; 
Dick. That’s what I like about you. 
You observe the customs, the etiquette, 
of a white man. You don’t sit down 
in the middle of a dirty street among a 
lot of filthy beggars and hold a con- 
versation with a man who begs with a 
bowl—even though he is a monk. Ugh! 
I loathe these mystics, these gentlemen 
beggars!” 

The man in white flannels made a 
movement as if he would approach the 
arbor, then stopped abruptly. The 
frogs now stirring in the black depths 
of the pool fell into a booming chorus 
that held a hint of vast loneliness. 
Above, masses of dense clouds crawled 
ominously up the darkened sky, and the 
wind whispered mournfully among the 
leaves of the grotto. The white shoul- 
ders squared, and, passing a long, thin 
hand over his eyes, the man turned a 
haggard, young-old face to the honey- 
suckle gate that opened upon the lighted 
street. The woman’s cynical laugh fol- 
lowed him like a mockery. 


“Sramana ?” 

The soft word of the Vedas had a 
peculiar rhythm in the Nipponese 
tongue. The calm-faced priest stared 
straight before him, his dark eyes lit 
with the rapture of the ascetic. 

“Thy feet are upon the true path, 
O seeker,” he answered; “the path of 
enlightenment. On either side is dark- 
ness.” 


The man in the cork helmet lifted 
his eyes slowly until they rested upon 
the face of the brooding monk. The 
lotus-scented breeze crept into the cave 
and slanted the flame of the burning 
rushes until they left the black marks 
of their yellow fingers upon the granite 
walls. The soft, high music of a sam- 
isen drifted up through the heavy night 
dusk and died in a sob in the cherry 
groves beyond. The silence that fol- 
lowed was almost breathlike, pulsing 
with mystery. 

The man facing the anchorite seemed 
to hear the slow, measured throb of the 
heart lost in adoration under the sra- 
mana’s yellow robe. His own was al- 
most stilled beneath the burden of a 
mighty question. His gray, luminous 
eyes burned with the warmth of spir- 
itual fires. With a ravishment born only 
of such sacred fires, they devoured the 
face of the monk. The heavy, brown 
lids had fallen in pious languor over 
the eyes of the priest. The mystic’s 
gaze studied the quiet mask. 

“Renunciation?” he asked breath- 
lessly. Eagerly—even fearfully—he 
awaited the answer. 

Only a slight quiver of the lashes of 
the closed eyes assured him that his 
question had been heard. Again the 
scarcely breathing figure lapsed into a 
passivity which the Western mind is in- 
capable of comprehending. The long 
hands, their blue veins swelling promi- 
nently, lay listlessly one over the other 
in his lap. 

“Thou hast said it, O seeker.” 

The full lips had opened and closed 
before the man in white flannel$* real- 
ized that he had been answered. Then 
his words came faintly, even fearfully, 
like one who asks, but whose heart is 
afraid of the answer: 

“Wife and child?” 

It was as if he had pronounced his 
own doom; and like one condemned he 
awaited the sword of sentence. 

Not even a quiver of the dark lashes 





Your Gods- 
showed that his spiritual judge had 
heard. A fitful gust rioted wantonly 
into the cave and lifted the hem of the 
yellow robe. The man in the cork hat 
shivered. The monk was absorbed in 
a peace that nothing could disturb; the 
bare granite walls behind him danced 
and glowed in the light from the flam- 
ing rushes. To the mystic, it seemed 
as if he were enthroned in an aureole 
of fire. 

“Sramana ?” 

With an almost imperceptible relaxa- 
tion, like the slow opening of a flower, 
the lashes of the anchorite quivered on 
his dafk cheeks, and his lids dreamily 
lifted. Soft as the low, full melody 
of a hollowed reed came his voice : 

“All the Buddhas of the ages have 
been but one Buddha. There is no light 
but that Light. Mara is not—bBuddha 
is. Where Truth is, there is Buddha— 
for Buddha is Truth—the Loving One 
—the Bride and Bridegroom—the Holy 
Friend—the Perfect Lotus, whose 
breath is immortality ; whose color is the 
garment of bliss; whose leaves are the 
petals of inexpressible peace. Blessed 
be Buddha, the Perfect Flower!” 

The hush deepened. Out of 
gloom below, from one of the houses 
of the outcasts, came the Joud, brazen 
voice of a woman in wanton laughter. 
Mara had her worshipers, too. The 
breathed ; 


the 


man in the cork hat scarcely 
his face had grown thinner, its long, 


distinguished profile outlined vaguely in 
[t was the 


shadow on the granite wall. 
face of a Raphael saint. The great gray 
eyes studied the bliss-swept features of 
the priest. 

“Sramana,” he,asked softly, “was 
that my answer ?” 

With a languorous sigh, the monk 
closed his eyes softly, only to open 
them again. 

“Tf thou must have another, O seeker, 
let me speak to thee from our Sacred 
Books the renunciation of our noble 
lord, Gautama Buddha, the Precious 
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One—for it was he who said, ‘Verily, I 
shall become a Buddha.’ 
“The Book runs: 


“The Prince returned to the bedroom of 
his wife, to take a last farewell glance at 
those whom he dearly loved above all the 
treasures of the earth. He longed to take 
the boy once more, and kiss him with a 
parting kiss. But the boy lay im the arms of 
his mother, and he could not lift the boy 
without awaking both. 

“There Siddhartha, the Tender One, 
stood gazing at his beautiful wife and his 
beloved son, and his heart grieved. The 
pain of parting overcame him powerfully. 
Although his mind was determined, so that 
nothing, be it good or evil, could shake his 
resolution, the tears came freely from his 
eyes, and it was beyond his power to check 
or suppress their stream. 

“The Prince tore himself away with a 
bleeding heart, suppressing his feelings, but 
not extinguishing his memory. He mounted 
his steed, Kanthaka, and, finding the gates of 
the castle wide open, he went into the silent 
night, accompanied only by his faithful 
charioteer, Channa, 

“Thus Siddhartha, the Prince, renounced 
worldly pleasures, gave up his kingdom, 
severed all ties, and went into homelessness 
Darkness lay upon the earth, but the stars 
shone brightly in the heavens.” 


He quoted in a sonorous rhythm with 
a mouth that tasted the sweetness of the 
message, and then: 

“Look!” he cried rapturously, with 
a gesture toward the mouth’ of the cave. 
“Behold! The night is.propitious—the 
friends of the seeker guard and guide 
feet with the with 
which they led the Homeless One.” 

The man in the cork hat turned 
slowly, rapture written in every line of 
his face, and stared into the disk of 
blue shot with a thousand stars. The 
hoisterous wind had fainted on the wet 
hitls, and the black clouds scurried 
across the upper air like phantoms. Be- 
low, like so many lanterns, lay the paper 
houses of the daughters of Mara; and 
beyond, with its bay-washed shore, 
Nagasaki spread itself in the shape of 
a lighted fan. The priest, studying the 
face of his disciple, spoke again softly. 


his same kindness 
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“‘*Not by birth, O  seeker,’” he 
quoted, “ ‘does one become an outcast ; 
not by birth does one become a Buddha. 
By deeds one becomes an outcast; by 
deeds one becomes a Buddha.’ What 
thinkest thou ?” 

The man in the cork hat turned 
slowly and stared into the face of the 
wandering monk. 

“True, sramana,” he answered. “Our 
deeds matter—birth is naught. Do you 
travel to-night ?” 

“Before the half night is over,” an- 
swered the priest. “After the falcon 
has slept twice and is again stirring its 
damp feathers, I shall be knocking at 
the gates of our mountain monastery. 
Will the seeker come—and see?” 

Dazedly, the man’s eyes again sought 
the starred doorway. A sigh that was 
half a sob rushed up into his throat. 

“T will come,” he said huskily. 

“And thou shalt find peace,” an- 
swered the sramana, on the echo of the 
other’s sigh. “Below you lies samsdra 
—the underworld—with all its tran- 
sient beauty, its unsatisfying lust, its 
fleeting madness and death, like an evil 
woman bringing forth children that are 
not her husband’s.” 

The man in the cork hat winced as 
if a crown Of thorns had been pressed 
into his forehead. Through his mind 
drifted the face of a woman, willful and 
shallow, with lips parted in a mocking 
smile. Behind her, as if etched in 
shadows, loomed a heavy-jawed figure, 
the expression of whose sensuous 
mouth conveyed to the mystic a word 
of ghastly import—‘possession.” His 
gray eye swam in a mist of pain, and 
he shut them grimly to blot out the 
picture that had seared his soul. For 
a moment he stood in dumb anguish. 
A groan, half suppressed, broke from 
his lips and shook his long, slender 
body. 

The voice of the priest hummed in 
his ears in whispered ntonotony ; he was 


repeating the beautiful attributes of the 
blessed one. 

“Sramana.” 

The chant of the devotee ceased, like 
the soft song of the wind on which the 
door is closed. 

“Disciple ?” 

“You will wait until I return?” 

“When I hear your footsteps in the 
place of the outcasts, I shall make 
ready.” ’ 

“So be it.” 

The white-coated figure turned, and, 
stooping below the shelving archway, 
disappeared down the wet hillside. 
With quick, resolute steps, he passed 
the houses of the paper lanterns, and, 
making his way swiftly down the re- 
maining slope, turned in at the narrow, 
illuminated street. Shouldering his way 
through the brown, scurrying throng, 
he climbed the steps of the hotel. 


CHAPTER II. 


Save for a light here and there, the 


long, low hotel was in darkness. The 
clock in the shadowy office showed that 
it was almost two hours past mid- 
night. The man in the cork hat strode 
down the long corridor. Scanning a 
number on a door at the farther end, he 
stopped and knocked softly. There was 
a shuffle of feet on the mat inside, a 
turn of the key in the‘lock, and the door 
opened. 

Cécile, the heavy-faced  French- 
woman, stepped respectfully to one side 
as the man entered. She glanced fur- 
tively at his mud-bespattered feet as she 
closed the door. Crossing to the other 
panel of the suite, he knocked again, 
timidly. 

The nurse studied his long figure. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “madame is 
out.” 

The man turned, with a look of in- 
credulity, and, reaching into his pocket, 
drew out his watch and looked at it. 

“Alone?” he asked. 
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The woman did not answer. Instead, 
she busied herself with a skein of silk 
on which she had been working. 

“Cécile?” 

“Monsieur ?” 

“You haven’t answered my question.” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“T cannot monsieur. Madame 
left alone.” 

Her eyes returned to her silk, her fin- 
gers busily working their way in and out 
among the tangled skein. <A _ strong, 
pungent odor attacked the man’s sen- 
sitive nostrils, and he scanned her sus- 
piciously. 

“Cécile,” 
cigars ?” 

The woman started. 

“Monsieur!” she protested, while the 
red blood flushed her cheeks and crept 
into the roots of her gray hair. 

Running his fingers absently through 
his hair, he turned to the long window 
that opened on the veranda. 

“You had a visitor,” he said, his 
eyes staring out into the darkness. 
“Who was it?” 

‘Please, monsieur !” 

“Who was it?” 

The woman winced under his lower- 
ing eyes. 

“Monsieur Graythorne,” she stam- 
mered, “He returned a few moments 
ago for madame’s shawl.” 


Say, 


he asked, “do you smoke 


The man showed no surprise. Again 


his eyes sought the black, wet bugin 
villzea grotto beside the pool in the murk 
beyond. Wheeling quickly, he crossed 
to another panel of the suite, opened 
the door softly, and stepped in, closing 
it behind him. 

Groping on the wall for the *match 
box, he lighted the tiny night lamp on 
the lacquered table beside the door. Its 
fitful sputter disclosed two cots. In the 
soft depth of the one nearest the man 
lay a tired little body, its golden head 
pillowed in the hollow of a white moun- 
tain. Long, dark lashes, unusual in 
such a bright setting of light curls, lay 
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on two cheeks as round and red as 
apples. 

The man approached softly, even tim- 
idly, and stood staring into the face so 
suggestive of his own. His body shook, 
and he sank to his knees, trembling, 
burying his head in his arms, and a sob 
racked him. 

The dark, sleepy eyes of the dreamer 
opened ever so slowly. It was as if the 
child had heard nothing, but had sensed 
—in that hidden way of a child’s heart 
—a presence. Without a movement of 
the head, the boy’s gaze turned until it 
fell on the intruder. A quaint smile 
curled the corners of the red. mouth, 
and five chubby fingers crept stealthily 
across the white coverlet and rested 
upon the tangled hair of the kneeling 
man. 

“Daddy,” he 
“Daddy ?” 

The tempest under the little hand was 
stilled, and the man’s long, slender fin- 
gers closed over the child’s wrist. 

“I thought you were asleep, little 
man,” he whispered. “Did I wake 
your” 

“T was, daddy,” the boy answered. 
But you didn’t wake me,” he added 
hastily. “It was the man with the big 
cigar that’s always with mother. He 
wanted to kill you, but I* wouldn’t let 
him. Oh, it terrible dream! 
You’re not you, daddy? 
The words 
“Daddy, 


whispered _ softly. 


““ 


was a 
dead, are 
You’re not a—a ghost?” 
came in a frightened whisper. 
are you a ghost?” 

“No, little man,” the hollow voice 
whispered. “I’m not a ghost; only your 
daddy. Now you must go to sleep.” 
He forced the little figure back on the 
pillow, and pulled the disordered cover 
up over the rounded chin. “It’s very 
late,” he continued softly. “It’s after 
two. Close your eyes, little fellow— 
and good night.” 

His lips touched the smooth fore- 
head, partly hidden by tangled curls. 
He stood staring, wide-eyed, at the lit- 
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tle face on the pillow, as a mourner 
might look upon the still face of his 
well-beloved. His hands opened and 
closed convulsively. 

“Good night, daddy!” came a soft 
whisper. 

The man’s breast rose in a heavy 
breath, and, turning swiftly, he blew out 
the light. 

“Good night, son!” A moment later 
he had opened and closed the door. 

The heavy-eyed nurse rose abruptly 
and hastily concealed a yawn behind the 
silk .garment on which she had been 
working. The man’s face was yellow in 
its hard repression. 

“Cécile,” he asked, “why don’t you 
go to bed?” 

“How can I, monsieur, when ma- 
dame 

“Ah, yes,” he interrupted absently, 
picking up his hat and striding to the 
door. “When madame comes, tell her 
I shall not be home—to-night.” 

The door opened and closed behind 
him. Avoiding the lighted entrance to 
the office, he turned swiftly down the 
dim corridor. At a turn leading out 
upon the encircling veranda, he came to 
an abrupt stop. 

In a deserted corner of the dark in- 
closure, two heads were outlined against 
the faint reflection of the lanterns on 
the water below. The weak, petulant 
profile of the woman was unmistakable. 
The proximity of the close-shaven head 
beside her sent a stab of pain through 
the man’s heart. A wave of nausea 
swept over him. He leaned heavily 
against the wall a moment; then, mas- 
tering the lassitude of his body, he hur- 
ried back in the direction from which 
he had come. 

His quick entry startled the drowsy 
figure in the rocking-chair, but before 
the nurse could realize what was hap- 
pening, he had entered the child’s room, 
and, closing the door behind him, had 
locked it. With swift, nervous fingers 
he fumbled at the fastening of the glass 


doors opening on the veranda, and a 
moment later a rush of cool night air 
flooded the room. 

Groping in the darkness to a chair 
near the wall, he picked up a soft 
woolen steamer rug, which he spread 
over the foot of the boy’s bed. Then, 
lifting the sleeping child gently out of 
his warm. nest and laying him in the 
center of the great rug, he bundled him 
up in its spacious folds. Stooping, he 
lifted the unconscious burden to his 
breast and strode silently through the 
open window, his face turned toward 
the distant ascent. 


CHAPTER III. 


“But you’re not Japanese ?” 

Marjorie Hallett glanced up the long 
sweep of Newport beach at the bathers 
as she asked the question. Some dis- 


tance away the sands were covered by 
a mass of humanity in all manner of 


garbs—the outpouring of the mills of 
the Rhode Island small towns, who 
spent one glorious day each year of 
their lives in what Jimmy Hallett cyn- 
ically called “their annual wash.” The 
élite of Newport society were bathing 
miles away, in their own private in- 
closure. Marjorie was rather glad of 
it. A téte-a-téte under the eyes of one’s 
friends—or enemies—is not a thing to 
be sought after. A public beach, where 
one does not know one’s neighbor— 
and does not want to—with hollowed 
dunes and overhanging shelves to 
screen one from the eyes of Mrs. 
Grundy, becomes a suburb, if not an 
actual. corner, of paradise. Something 
of this was flitting through Marjorie’s 
tawny head as she watched her com- 
panion. 

* Yoshio Kumuri drove his bamboo 
stick into the dry sand, and stared 
dreamily across the sunlit water. A gray 
gull swept like a shaft of silver over its 
golden track and came to a harborage in 
a cleft of the frowning rocks. The 
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dark eyes under the bronze forehead 
followed its flight languorously, and re- 
turned slowly until they rested upon 
the face of the woman. 

Marjorie smiled adorably, with that 
perfect frankness that is all coquetry. 

“Did you hear my question, Mr. Ku- 
muri?” she asked softly. 

Kumuri started guiltily. 

“Pardon me,” he said hastily. “I was 
trying to formulate an answer that you 
would understand.” 

Marjorie Hallett shaded her eyes 
with her long-handled red parasol, and 
studied the bronze profile searchingly. 
What impressed her most was_ its 
strength. The strong curve of the jaw 
denoted a masterfulness strangely at 
variance with the ascetic slumber of the 
eyes—a strength, to the feminine mind, 
to be feared or loved. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I didn’t 
mean to intrude. One’s family is usually 
one’s—secret here.” She smiled. 

Kumuri returned her smile, and made 
a discovery that had lain dormant in 
his mind for very 
beautiful woman when she smiled. 

“It’s not that,” he said quickly. 
“There’s nothing to conceal. And yet 
there’s little to reveal—little that I 
know. My name is——” 

“Is a perfect enigma,’ she inter- 
“Yoshio Kumuri—where 
such a name on this 


weeks—she was a 


rupted. 


would one hear 


outside of the sacred 
precincts of diplomacy? And yet you're 
not a diplomat. In fact—you don’t 
mind my saying so?—you might be any- 
thing but what you are. Are you never 
taken for an American?” she added. 

“Often.” 

“How could one help it? You are 
American—in appearance. You're tall; 
you have light hair; and you play tennis 
like a—like a McLoughlin.” 

Kumuri smiled at the compliment. 

“Why not an Englishman? he asked. 

Marjorie surveyed him critically be- 
fore answering: 


side of the world, 


“Hardly that. If you were an Eng- 
lishman—a true Englishman—you’d be 
rubbing shoulders with your brothers 
in the trenches now. But you have one 
trait in common with the adventurous 
Briton—you have a Japanese wife.” 

“Are you thinking of Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, the English poet?” Kumuri asked. 

*“Yes—and others. He created some- 
thing of a stir when he took his wife to 
England on a bridal tour, didn’t he? 
But that was very long ago,” she con- 
tinued. “You're not a poet, are you, 
Mr. Kumuri?” 

He laughed softly. 

“No.” 

“You’re fortunate,” she said. “The 
poets are without honor in this coun- 
try, and have not where to lay their 
heads.” 

“Tt’s quite the reverse with us,” he 
answered. “The West has accused us 
of many things; but the heart of a la- 
borer in a rice paddy sings, and if he 
choose to give words to his song, the 
mikado himself would pause to listen.” 

“How long have you been in New- 
port?” Marjorie asked abruptly. 

“About four weeks.” 

“Is it so long?” She glanced into 
the dark eyes beside her. “Do you 
know, when I look at you I feel an in- 
satiate desire to be rude—to ask you 
That 
and you 
Dublin 
adopted 


something about yourself? 
abroad, [ know; 


veak English as we 


you 


have been 


S] are told a 
University 


But instead of opening the 


man speaks his 
tongue. 
doors of intercourse to me, it shuts them 
in my face. Have you ever had that 
feeling with any one—the feeling that 
you wanted to touch somebody’s hand, 
and just when you had leaned over to 
clasp it with your fingers, the hand was 
suddenly withdrawn from you and you 
grasped only empty air?” 

The blue eyes under the red parasol 
swept the open sea with something of 
yearning, something of that longing that 
makes a woman as pliable in the fingers 
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of her emotion as putty in the hands of 
a sculptor. 

Kumuri sifted a shellful of kot sand 
thoughtfully into his hand, watching the 
golden cascade shimmer in the sunlight. 

“That’s an odd question,” he an- 
swered, as if speaking to himself, “and 
one that carries all the sorrow of the 
world. It’s loneliness—nothing less. 
And loneliness is the only great pain 
a heart can know; all other pains are 
trifles. Loneliness is terrible!” 

Marjorie turned and looked at him 
with awed eyes. Kumuri’s face, con- 
trary to the idea he had expressed, was 
at peace—though lost in meditative 
thought. 

“How do you know such things?” 
she asked in a hushed, fearful tone. 
“What god taught you?” 

“He was not called a god,” he re- 
turned softly, “but a Buddhist monk; 
and he knew many things of good and 
evil.” 

“He was your teacher?” 

“He was my father—and an Ameri- 
can; an expatriate—an apostate—but a 
saint.” 

“But—but ” she faltered, hesitat- 
ing to intrude on such a confession, yet 
impelled by some irresistible desire. 
“Your—your mother ?” 

The brown lids drooped over Ku- 
muri’s eyes. 

“T have no memory of my mother,” 
he murmured out of the silence that had 
followed her question. 

“But,” questioned Marjorie softly, 
“did your father never speak of her?” 

“Never.” 

“And no one,” she persisted, “has 
ever told you—ever hinted whether she 
is—living or—dead?” The last word 
fell iike a breath. 

“No one.” 

“You poor boy!” Before Marjorie 
knew what she was saying, her pity had 
found utterance. 

Kumuri looked at her intently. 

“You pity me?” he asked, and there 


was something in his: tone which be- 
trayed that yearning for sympathy 
which even the dumb animals know. 
Here was a woman who might under- 
stand that hunger cry which had driven 
him as a child to take refuge between 
the brown breasts of his old Japanese 
nurse. Such matters his wife, O-Toyo 
San, could not be expected to under- 
stand, since her life had been spent in 
the bosom of her family. 

Marjorie laid her hand gently on his 
arm. 

“I do pity you,” she said earnestly. 
“T do—really.” 

“Thank you,” he said dreamily, while 
he studied with deep intensity the pink 
curve of a sea shell beside her small 
foot. 

A silence followed. Suddenly—al- 
most brusquely—he shook his shoulders 
and looked at her. 

“We are selling ourselves to melan- 
choly,” he said. “Please let’s return to 
the world about us—and its vanities. 
Are you going to the Graythorne din- 
ner Thursday ?” 

Marjorie started, and thanked her 
guardian angel that he had turned away 
on asking the question. 

“No,” she answered languidly. 
“Jimmy—I mean Mr. Hallett—is going. 
I had a previous invitation,” she lied 
bravely—“‘a navy dinner—that I didn’t 
care to break. They are such delightful 
affairs! Do you know any of the naval 
men ?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Dear me! I can do nothing but pity 
you this afternoon.” 

Kumuri laughed noiselessly. Mar- 
jorie glanced at his clean-lipped mouth 
and noted with admiring eyes his 
straight, square brows; she knew intui- 
tively that had the short, blond hair 
been permitted to grow, it would have 
curled like the hair of a Greek boy. 

“You really ought to cultivate the 
navy crowd,” she persisted, with an un- 
dercurrent of maliciousness, as the fig- 
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ure of Mrs. Richard Graythorne, social 
barrier, loomed large on her mental 
vision. “They never bore one. Men 
find them especially jolly, and women 
adore them. They’re really some boys 
—as I overheard a sailor say one day 
when a small army of middies were es- 
corting me up the plank. I indorse his 
sentiment.” 

Kumuri might have, too, had the ver- 
nacular been intelligible to him. In- 
stead, he stared calmly into the blue 
orbs beside him in the manner of a de- 
vout disciple. Marjorie met the un- 
spoken question. 

“Perhaps,” she hastened to explain, 
“you’re not familiar with our slang. 
Jimm—er—Mr. Hallett revels in it, 
and I’m afraid the contamination has 
spread. The word ‘some,’” she inter- 
preted graciously, “as used by the 
sailor, is an enthusiastic superlative 
usually applied to a favorite of the 
gods.” 

Kumuri laughed; then his face again 
became serious. 

“Your husband—I beg your pardon 
—I mean Mr. Hallett—he is an Amer- 
ican ?” 

The imps that men feared danced 
gleefully in Marjorie’s eyes. 

“T wouldn’t call Jimmy an Ameri- 
can,” she said. “He was born in 
Pittsburgh.” 

“Pittsburgh ?” he echoed inquisitively. 
“Ts that not in——” 

“A State west of New York?” she 
interrupted. “Yes; but breathe not the 
name here, or you'll be excommuni- 
cated.” 

“You're joking,” he said, falling into 
her humor. 

“No, really, I’m serious! All the wa- 
ter of that sea couldn’t wash you clean 
if you were born in Pittsburgh.” 

“Ts it so very terrible?” 

“Very.” 

Marjorie’s low laugh sounded pleas- 
amly in his ears. He watched her fur- 


tively: He loved the long, slender sweep 
of her neck and the curls that lay be- 
hind her small ears. Strange that they 
should hold such a fascination for him, 
when O-Toyo San’s tresses were per- 
fectly straight and perfectly disci- 
plined! The shade of Marjorie’s hair 
enthralled him. It was of that Celtic 
redness that men glorify in other 
women—and abominate in their wives. 
Over Marjorie’s head it ran in a riot 
that had also something of Celtic 
abandon. 

“Is Pittsburgh so bad?” Kumuri pur- 
sued. 

Marjorie’s face saddened; her voice 
was somber. 

“That all depends upon your point 
of view. When you're poor, it’s 
heaven; when you’ve forgotten that you 
were once poor—it’s unbearable !’’. 

A slight shudder ran through her 
body. Kumuri noticed it. 

“Are you cold?” 

“A trifle. May I trouble you for my 
cloak ?” 

Drawing himself to his knees, Ku- 
muri picked up the cloak, shook the 
loose sand from it, and threw it over 
her. With the soft, caressing hand of 
the Oriental, he smoothed the wrinkles 
across her _ shoulders. Marjorie 
thrilled. Under the satin robe her flesh 
responded to his touch; she felt her 
whole body tingling, and the blood 
rushed to her cheeks, bathing them in 
a feverish flush. She could not help 
comparing the delicacy with which Ku- 
muri did this with Jimmy Hallett’s per- 
formance of the same service—and 
Jimmy suffered. Jimmy roughed his 
way ovér things; he liked to have them 
done with. Jimmy had shaken the con- 
fetti from his hair the morning after 
the wedding, and settled down to— 
breakfast and his newspaper. Since 
then Marjorie had seen little of her 
spouse except over the top of his morn- 
ing literature. She was thinking of 
Jimmy’s boorishness now as she smiled 
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under the light fingering of the brown 
hands. 

She waited for Kumuri to finish ar- 
ranging the cape over her shoulders; 
then she deliberately opened the gates 
of the Garden of Eden and threw away 
the key. 

“May I ask you to clasp it?” 

She smiled, as Eve must have smiled 
at Adam when she proffered the for- 
bidden fruit. 

“Where is the clasp?” 

Kumuri asked the question rather 
vaguely. He was no fool; even an 
Adam would have divined Marjorie’s 
stage setting. But many another man 
has thrown his wisdom into the face of 
the gods for the joy of playing the 
fool before a beautiful woman. 

Marjorie tilted her -cleft chin into 
the air, revealing a rounded throat. Her 
eyes danced. 

“Here—under my chin.” 

She spoke ravishingly in her full, 
velvety contralto voice. 

Kumuri gazed at her—at the white, 
satiny flesh that lost itself in the scented 
depths of her bosom, at the little mole 
at the base of her soft throat. 

Majorie, gazing into the red roof of 
her parasol, shook her head petulantly, 
and Kumuri emerged from what his 
august teachers would have called “illu- 
sion,’ but what a more material world 
terms for he did desire, with 
a great desiring, to kiss that alluring 


“desire” 


white throat. 

“Can’t you find the clasp?” 

Kumuri knelt before her. His long 
fingers touched her shoulders caress- 
ingly, and fumbled under the collar of 
her cape. Finding the clasp, they met 
and paused above her faintly swelling 
bosom. Marjorie lowered her head 
until the cleft chin rested on his hands. 
Her great eyes, blue as the far dis- 
tances, stared into the warmer deeps 
above her with something of battle— 
sweet battle. Kumuri’s gaze held her. 
There was something compelling— 


something irrevocable—in this inter- 
communion. It would have been diffi- 
cult to say which was the charmed and 
which the charmer—which the sun and 
which the unresisting dew. 

Kumuri’s warm, even breath flushed 
Marjorie’s face, awakening an ecstasy 
that was ravishing. Wantonness took 
possession of her senses like an opium 
—but a sweet wantonness that was 
dreamlike, ethereal; she felt as if her 
feet were upon the path of the stars. 
A wild, triumphant song throbbed in 
her soul to the rhythm of a million lutes. 
It was a hymn of one word, repeated 
over and over again in seraphic cadence. 
“Kumuri—Kumuri—Kumuri,” it sang; 
and, “Kumuri—Kumuri—Kumuri,” 
throbbed the hearts of all sentient 
things. And out of the vast throng 
stepped one whom she knew to be Ku- 
muri, and he led her to the edge of the 
Lake of the Purple Lotus. His dress 
was strange—such as she had never 
seen him wear—but no stranger than 
her own. Their long, loose robes 
seemed to melt into one garment, and 
she called him “lord.” 

“Marjorie!” 

Marjorie seemed to hear the voice 
over interminable wastes, as if it were 
a vibration of the dream air. It drew 
her with an irresistible attraction from 
the arms of her phantom love. 

“Marjorie! It is I—Yoshio!” 

Her heavy y eyes opened into the eyes 

Kumuri held her face in 
She tried to disassociate the 
dream—tried and 


above her. 
his hands. 
reality from the 
smiled weakly. 

“If you are real,” she whispered 
faintly, “kiss me.” 

Kumuri’s breast rose and fell in a 
long breath, and his lips quivered. 
With a hunger held in check only by 
his tenderness, he crushed Marjorie to 
his breast. His mouth closed over hers, 
while a great sob rose in her throat, 
and her body hung listlessly in his arms. 

Kumuri’s senses reeled in a murk of 
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passion. Out of the hidden solitudes of 
years, the fierce call of the blood clam- 
ored with mad impetuosity—the blood 
that will not be stayed. And back— 
driven back before the whips of red 
desire—fled the white guardians of 
self-control nurtured by his Buddhist 
monitors. Under his feet lay all the 
traditions of his adopted country. He 
had become apostate, outcast from’ her 
sacred customs. He had thrown him- 
self into the abyss of his people. He 
was Saxon; and for the first time— 
married man that he was—he was tast- 
ing that sweet delirium—a kiss. All 
the lust, the brutal, devastating lust, of 
white buccaneers surged through his 
body like a flame. 

Marjorie winced under the pressure 
of his arms. An inquisitive gull swept 
in from the sea, circled over them, and 
returned, satisfied. A boisterous wave 
boomed on the shore, sucking at the 
loose pebbles with a rasping sound. 
And still their lips were one. 

With a great sigh, Kumuri thrust 
her gently back and held her at arm’s 
length. 

“Again!” she whispered. 


And while they were lost in that ex- 
quisite touch, O-Toyo San, in a minia- 
ture Parisian frock, stepped daintily 
from her pony cart, took her soft gray 
the hand of her foot- 

and swept the beach 


sunshade from 
man, opened it, 
with a searching glance. 

Her eyes, alighting on a red parasol 
in the dim distance, strayed no farther. 


CHAPTER IV. 


My Lord Buddha sat immobile upon 
his purple lotus. The dancing shadows 
on his bronze face, disturbed by the 
flickering lamps, _ protested  vainiy 
against his stoic silence. Nor were 
they alone in their protest. At the feet 
of the Hindu sage, a dark head, coif- 
fured in a way quite foreign to New- 


port, protruded from the neck of a 
silken bundle. The forehead of this 
same head rested on a _ scrupulously 
clean mat at the foot of the shrine, 
guarded on either side by two yellow 
petals that the honorable husband of 
O-Toyo San was prosaic enough to call 
hands. 

With an impatient jerk of her little 
body, O-Toyo San lifted her face and 
stared into the features of the shadow- 
swept one. Something of the yellow 
flame of the lamps sulked in her eyes; 
the tiny nostrils had thinned almost to 
a straight line, and the full red under 
lip was pursed as if it had come in 
contact with a persimmon. Slowly she 
rose to her feet, drawing herself up to 
her imperious height of four feet noth- 
ing. The soft, pink-nailed fingers 
closed convulsively over a strip of pale- 
gray paper—a petition to the great lord 
Buddha himself, no less. Her arched 
brows, her powder-dusted nose, and 
that red kiss which the same honorable 
husband in ignorance called her mouth, 
screwed themselves into a little moue 
that carried something impish and 
impious in it. 

O-Toyo San had an august griev- 
ance. From her eyes flashed the pro- 
test of a woman who is half a child—a 
protest as old as the Himalayas. Her 
words came sharp and incisive. 

“Eight months,” she whispered hotly 
up into the calm face, “eight months 
now—and the fruit of the cherry tree 
has come and gone, and my prayer has 
withered. Am I not a tree? Should 
I not bear fruit for my honorable lord? 
Have I not petitioned thee, O Powerful 
One, for this boon? What dost thou 
command? What have I not done? 
Have I not prayed thee to till me—to 
water me—to fertile me? And yet I 
remain like the rocks.” 

A warm rush of light from one of 
the fluttering lamps played on the 
bronze face for a momeni, giving it a 
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sinister, malicious expression, then 
died. The wise god had retired within 
himself—into Nirvana. 

Out of the night crept the long, mel- 
ancholy roll of the surf, booming its 
symphony of mystery and _ primeval 
beauty. A bell on the fog-shrouded 
coast tolled monotonously, as if sum- 
moning invisible worshipers out of the 
mist to its lonely temple. A homeless 
wind angrily grasped a shutter of the 
far corner of the villa, shook it, and, 
hurling it against the lathes, rushed 
furiously to the little door beyond and 
clamored for entrance. 

With a shudder of repugnance, 
O-Toyo San pattered to the window 
and flung it open. Below her swirled 
the heavy water, clutching at the rocks 
with wet fingers. The moist breeze 
swept into her face and attacked the 
familiar wicks of the lamps viciously. 
She drew the gray, heavily embroid- 
ered gown around her shivering body 
and stared, great-eyed, into the foam- 
ing mass below. She was not afraid; 
she was only very unhappy. Her dark, 
smoldering eyes wandered across the 
sullen:sea to where—in her ignorance 
of charts and maps—the buginvillza 
climbed the steep hills where the yel- 
low-robed monks were wont to sit in 
the cool shade of their orchard. 

Staring into the night, she saw them 
as she had seen them when a child. 
The years dropped away with a swift- 
ness that only the heartsick know. 
Heimweh is a German word, but its 
application is universal. With her other 
troubles, O-Toyo San was soil hun- 
gry, kin hungry—and most unhappy. 
Through a mist of fears, she saw her- 
self as a little child, walking with her 
fair companion, the son of the white 
monk whom the old Samurai household 
called the “Golden Arrow.” They had 
grown up together under one roof, had 
eaten at the same board, and, in the 
ripeness of the years, O-Toyo San— 
much to the envy of her girl compan- 


ions—had plucked the “Golden Arrow” 
from its sheath and married him. 

With the joy of those days wringing 
her heart, O-Toyo San closed the win- 
dow, and, pressing her hot forehead 
to the cold pane a moment, gave her- 
self up to cleansing tears. My lord 
Buddha sat unmoved. The calm peace 
of his face was not disturbed by the 
sobbing near the window. In fact, it 
seemed that his features had grown 
harder, colder, as if the thoughts that 
stirred behind his bronze forehead were 
anything but propitious for the suppli- 
cant. 

Turning to the awesome, brooding 
figure, O-Toyo San crept softly, even 
furtively, to its side, relighted one of 
the lamps, which had gone out, opened 
a secret door in the leaf of the lotus, 
and deposited her petition. Throwing 
herself prostrate on her kneeling cush- 
ion before the Unchanging One, she 
made her three bows of adoration. 

As she did so, the curtains over the 
door parted stealthily, and a tall, blond 
figure, clothed in white flannels, but 
bootless, crossed the threshold and 
noiselessly slipped his feet into a pair 
of sandals. 

And the honorable husband of 
O-Toyo San was very much surprised 
to hear this prayer issue softly from 
the depths of a silken bundle at the 
foot of the great lord Buddha: 


“Honorably forgive me, © Most 


Beautiful and August Forgiver! For- 
give O-Toyo San!” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Pussy” Petrie curled herself up on 
the divan in the corner and purred. 
Being something of a Persian kitten, 
Pussy sat cross-legged. She was quite 
able to do this without inconvenience, 
being willowy slender. With something 
of lazy felinity, she regarded the woman 
in dishabille before her—much as a 
household pet surveys a tiny marauder 











before breaking its back. With quiet, 
intent eyes, she noted the physical signs 
of decay in her hostess, and stered them 
away in her pussy head to be munched 
over with much licking of furry chops 
in the solitude of some other tabby’s 
boudoir. They were discussing mun- 
dane affairs. 

“But Dick likes her, Vi,” she said, 
with sweet maliciousness. 

Puss was at her catty tricks. Al- 
ready she had heard the rumor that 
her friend, Vida Graythorne, had ap- 
plied for a divorce decree on account 
of a certain heavy-eyed adventuress 
with a penchant for yachting parties. 
But Puss loved the chase and a harry. 

The heavy, listless woman lifted and 
inspected a polished finger nail, then 
frowned on the manicure. 

“You must be more careful, 
O’Brien,” she reproved. 

The girl’s pretty cheeks flushed. 

“So sorry, Mrs. Graythorne,” she re- 
turned contritely. 

The“scowling eyes turned to Pussy. 

“What were you saying, Belle?” 

“TI was speaking of this Mrs. Hal- 
lett. Do you think she’s pretty?” 
Pussy refrained from repeating her 
first remark. When Mrs. Graythorne’s 
stern gaze was turned on her, Pussy’s 


Miss 





habit was to pur more effusively—and 
avoid dangerous expressions. ‘Men 
call her extremely pretty,” she added, 
smiling. 

“Men are absurd!” returned the 
other, with a snap of her jaw. “Not 
so rough, Miss O’Brien, please. Belle, 


do you swim?” 

Pussy yawned and 
arms. 

“Dear, no! It’s too enervating.” 

“Dick tells me that person,” returned 
the other, with vicious venom, “has 
more endurance in the water than most 
men. I can readily believe it. Her 
body’s coarse—even masculine. I think 
her conduct perfectly shocking!” 


stretched her 
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Pussy’s rejoinder was entirely too 
sweet for the other’s comfort: 

“Are you thinking of her one-piece 
bathing suit, Vi?” 

Mrs. Graythorne glared at the dark 
head bent over her hand. 

“She’s positively indecent!” she 
flared, jerking her slightly graying head 
angrily. “The brazen thing! To bathe 
as she does! And I’m told that the 
other day a clergyman, actually a 
clergyman—lI forbear to mention names 
—was watching her from the beach 
with marine glasses!” 

Pussy snuggled into the pillows and 
half closed her eyes.. Under that quiet 
demeanor, the demon that controlled 
her existence was chortling outrageous- 
ly. Her forty-five summers had been 
an education in the art of making her 
friends jump through flaming hoops. 

“Vi, you’re prejudiced,” she cooed. 
“Really, a one-ptece bathing suit isn’t 
so shocking. Professional divers and 
swimmers always wear them.” 

Mrs. Graythorne sniffed and drew 
her matinée sharply over her shoulders. 
Puss was in clover—if a kitten can be 
said to grow sleek on such diet. 

“Are the Kumuris to stay with us all 
summer, Vi?” she asked. 

Mrs. Graythorne started. 

“Dear me, Belle,” she expostulated, 
“how: you. jump from one subject to 
another! It’s perfectly bewildering! 
But I’m told they are. One doesn’t 
rent a bungalow to sleep in overnight.” 

“She’s rather cunning, don’t you 
think?” Puss gurgled. “A perfect toy 
of a wife, Jimmy Hallett calls her. A 
pocket Venus—although I never heard 
of a Japanese Venus before. And that’s 
as it should be, for really, even in this 
Mecca of handsome men, Mr. Kumuri 
is a very Apollo.” 

Mrs. Graythorne lifted her dark eyes 
slowly until they rested on the face 
snuggled in the: cushions. There was 


the light of a woman’s soul in them, 
a light that the grosser, more artificial 
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aspects of life had never been able quite 
to extinguish. At that moment their 
expression might even have been called 
tender. When she spoke, her voice had 
lost something of its harshness. 

“Yoshio Kumuri,’ she repeated 
softly, as one repeats a well-learned 
lesson. “Does he remind you of any 
one you have ever known, Belle?” 

“He’s very charming.” 

“Does he?” 

The heavy, dark eyes were not to 
be denied. Puss returned their gaze. 
Then she smiled in a way that usually 
lured the young men from their wor- 
shiping circle around the newest débu- 
tante. . 

“Really, Vi,” she answered, “he does. 
But not of one man. He looks like a 
matinée hero,-has the manners of John 
Drew, and, when he talks, his voice is 
like nothing in the world but Forbes- 
Robertson in ‘The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.’ It’s really a shame he’s 
married.” 

Mrs. Graythorne’s eyes returned 
dully to the black head bending over 
the lacquered table. 

“That’s it, Belle,’ she said quietly. 
“When he speaks, I feel that I have 
heard him before—somewhere.” 

“You confess to the spell?” 

“If that’s what you'd call it.” 

Puss came out of her languor. 

“Vi,” she asked abruptly, “when you 
visited in Japan, did you ever see—— 
r beg your pardon! I’m such 
a silly fool. Forgive me.” 

Puss had not taken an unintentional 
plunge, though she was seemingly over- 
whelmed with confusion. A _ good 
prosecuting attorney had been lost in 
this same kitten: 

Mrs. Graythorne arose, held up her 
hands, and inspected the pink nails crit- 
ically. Then she turned to the girl. 

“Thank you, Miss O’Brien.” 

With quick, strong, hands, Moira 
O’Brien picked up the lacquered table 
and set it against the wall. Gathering 


| forgot. 


up her manicuring set, she quietly left 
the room. Mrs. Graythorne waited for 
the soft closing of the door. Then, 
turning abruptly, she rested both hands 
on the dressing table behind her and 
faced her tormentor squarely. Puss 
shrank within her feathered nest under 
the cold, questioning eyes. With some- 
thing of a blush mounting her powdered 
cheek, she rushed into a fluttering apol- 
ogy: 
“Really, Vi, I could die of shame! 
Really I could!” 

The elder womi.n’s gaze seemed to 
burn its way into the kitten’s frightened 
soul. Puss feared Mrs. Graythorne, 
with sufficient reason. When the older 
woman spoke, her voice had recovered 
its metallic timbre. 

“You fool!” 

The vehemence of it startled Puss, 
and brought her out of the pillows with 
a shock. Her yellowish eyes were 
burning, and her thin lips had shut 
tightly over her teeth. Her fingers 
closed in a convulsive grasp over the 
soft cover of «the divan, crushing ié 
into taut wrinkles. For a full minute 
the two glared into each other’s faces 
with a ferocity that only jungle cats 
know. 

And then the diplomatic thing hap- 
pened. Puss, with some regard for her 
own social pussydom, crushed back her 
fury into the recess of her heart over 
which the demon presided—to be re- 
suscitated on a more propitious day. 
Her body relaxed, fell back into its long, 
sinuous lines, and eased itself again 
into the pillows. ' 

“Vi,” she expostulated weakly, “how 
could you?” 

Mrs. Graythorne shivered, lifted the 
dainty fur collar of her matinée up 
about her neck, as if a breath of the 
cool sea air had reached her, turned 
slowly, and sat down on the brocaded 
chair before the table. 

“Belle,” she said coldly, without 
turning her head, “a pledge of secrecy 

















seems with you to be a cue for shop- 
ping your information in the market 
place.” 

“But I didn’t ” Puss began. 

Mrs. Graythorne interrupted her. 

“Recount for Miss O’Brien’s benefit,” 
she cut in icily, “something that she 
might take some relish in repeating into 
the ear of the village gossips. I dare 
say it’s already common property, but 
I must ask you again not to speak of 
it here.” 

Puss studied the back of the other 
weman’s head with half-closed eyes. 

“But, Vi,” she answered contritely, 
“it was all so long ago I thought per- 
haps you’d forgotten the unpleasant 
part of it.” 

“Forgotten 

“Why, yes. 
long time.” 

Mrs. Graythorne turned abruptly. 

“Did you ever have a boy?” 

Puss stared at her, open-eyed. 

“What do you mean, Vi?” she asked. 

“Did you ever bear a son?” 

Puss sighed and relaxed among the 
cushions. 

“Oh, dear, no! Mine were all girls.” 

The other woman turned slowly back 
to the dressing table. Her face had 
grown perceptibly older. Puss glanced 
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at her watch and bounded from the 
divan. 
“Ouch!” she cried, grasping at the 


back of Mrs. Graythorne’s chair and 
stamping a numbed foot on the floor. 
“I really must go, Vi. I’m horribly 
late. I’ve promised Wynne Stuart an 
afternoon of tennis. It’s perfectly deaz 
of her—the darling !—because I play so 
badly. Wynne—she’s very approach- 
able, you know—says that Mrs. Hallett 
plays a ripping game. In fact, I’m told 
that she vanquished Dick in three sets 
the other day. Pity that such a good 
player should be found outside. Well, 
by-by, Vi. Had a delightful chat.” 
Mrs. Graythorne crossed slowly. to 
the door that Pussy Petrie had closed 
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behind her. For a moment she stood 
irresolute, staring at its white panel. 
Slowly her eyes wandered to the divan 
and its crumpled cushions, paused there 
meditatively, and as slowly turned and 
fell on the long, gilded mirror. Her 
face seemed to grow thinner and grayer 
as she quietly approached the long oval 
glass. She stood before it as one might 
stand before a stern judge, the white 
jacket, with its soft pink lining, slipping 
from her round shoulders and down 
the long, smooth arms over the jeweled 
hands to the floor. ° 

Her great dark eyes traveled slowly 
over her exposed breast and stopped at 
a neck that had once risen like a shaft 
of marble from a marble base. Already 
the outer facade of soft flesh had begun 
to loosen, and on either side had fallen 
into perceptible shadows—the heralds 
of decay. Entranced, she studied first 
one and then the other. Fearfully, yet 
with a courage born of an unnamed im- 
pulse, she stared into the face of Dis- 
solution. Behind and above her hov- 
ered the ghost of Decay—death within 
death to all butterflies. 

Her hand closed impulsively over the 
impending hollows. <A vision of Pussy 
Petrie curled up among the pillows 


flashed through her mind. A _ cold 
tremor ran through her body. Her 
bloodless lips opened and closed. A 


whisper seemed to come from the hol- 
low of unfathomable depths: . 

“She saw them.” 

From the leaf-shaded street a voice 
drifted into her in high, exultant laugh- 
ter. Pussy Petrie was stepping into her 
limousine. A soft knock sounded on 
the door, followed by the entrance of a 
white-aproned maid. 

“Mr. Kumuri, madam,” she said. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“My son!” 
The insistent, unuttered thought 
pounded its way through the brain of 
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the woman standing by the long win- 
dow. In Pussy Petrie’s shadow—it 
was scarcely fifteen minutes since her 
limousine had left the porte-cochére— 
the inevitable had happened. 

Kumuri was gazing wistfully at a 
great bronze vase in a corner of the 
drawing-room. She knew him. The 
shock of the revelation had left her 
body as cold as ice, and her long fingers 
clutched at the silken curtains for sup- 
port. Her mind was a tumult, a battle- 
field, over which surged opposing 
masses of thought. 

The story was out. Innocently 
enough, she had led him step by step, 
without suspicion, into the hidden laby- 
rinth of his life—and hers, and had 
destroyed herself. The whole wretched 


story would now be resuscitated, re- 
vived, and laid on the public table like 
a cancerous subject upon the slab of a 
surgeon’s clinic, to be analyzed that the 
scandalmongers might have a greater 


knowledge of evil; and, like the patient, 
she shuddered beneath the uplifted 
knives. 

She had a vivid picture of Pussy 
Petrie squatted in some silken basket 
of a boudoir, with the scandal between 
her two furry paws and a smile of 
feline ravishment on her catlike face, 
while her enemies—Mrs. Graythorne’s 
enemies—listened with delighted 
“Ohs!” to every crunch of the tabby 
j -scandal cat- 
Graythorne 


jaws. Puss loved catnip 
nip—and her past, Mrs. 
knew, would become a perfect debauch 
in which the kitten would wallow. 
True, she had received her divorce 
and married Dick Graythorne. But at 
what a price! The courts had accepted 
her sealed testimony and protected her; 
yet there were many who suspected, 
even knew, that lan Dunbarrie had not 
been a blackguard. Puss was one of 
them. And if one may gather any- 
thing from events, he was the only man 
of that marauding divorcée’s acquaint- 
ance who had never winced under her 


manicured claws. In fact, there was 
a vague rumor—Newport is redolent of 
such—that Puss in her kitten days had 
loved the handsome apostate. 

Much of this was passing through 
the mind of the imperious woman at 
the window. Many things were now 
clear to her that had long been enig- 
mas. Her eyes were opened. 

Without thrusting himself into the 
foreground, Kumuri had become the 
axis upon which her world revolved. 
The truth entered her conscious ess 
even as the light thrusts its way through 
a darkened pane. Dimly she sensed the 
transformation that had been taking 
place within herself—and that she had 
cynically questioned. A softer note had 
crept into the motif of her life in the 
past few weeks. Scarcely aware of it, 
she had been unyieldingly drawn to 
Kumuri, as a steel shaving is drawn by 
the lure of the magnet. 

It seemed so unreal, so unthinkable, 
that the dream boy—her son—gazing at 
the massive vase, had not discovered 
her. He had looked into her eyes with 
that earnestness of affection with which 
his father had looked into them a quar- 
ter of a century before and—hadn’t 
recognized her! It was like a play—a 
French comedy whose web and woof 
are ghastliest tragedy. She wanted to 
laugh hysterically. Why didn’t he rec- 
ognize her? Why couldn’t he recog- 
nize her 

She dismissed the thought 
shudder. In those early years of neglect 
he had seen little or nothing of her. 
The breast of the heavy-faced Nor- 
mandy nurse had been the only haven 
he had known—perhaps hers was the 
only countenance of which he had any 
She winced under her 


with a 


remembrance. 
own self-condemnation. 

A warm flush that might have come 
straight from the heart of the mothers 
of the world flooded her with melting 
sweetness. In her soul, long dry and 
barren, up gushed tears of maternity, 
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sweet as the wells of God. She yearned © 


to turn and behold her son, to take his 
face in her hands, even as Hagar must 
have taken the face of Ishmael in her 
brown palms. 

The mood died. Like a fantastic 
ghost, Pussy Petrie slipped into the 
woman’s thoughts and shattered the pic- 
Mrs. Graythorne’s ‘eyes closed 
She saw 


ture. 
before her horrible visitant. 
her social status crumpling, her gods 
dethroned and mingling with the dust 
at her feet, heard the triumphant cries 
of her enemies from the isles of safety. 
She, who had been an infallible mar- 
iner, would become flotsam, tossed 
hither and thither by every wind of 
scorn. 

Her nature revolted. No! A thou- 
sand times no! She would not betray 
herself, would not reveal herself! The 
price was too great to pay! Pride 
slammed shut the gates of her heart. 

She turned. It seemed incredible 
that scarcely a minute had passed since 
she had come upon the realization of 
who and what this man was, for in that 
short she had lived lives and 
lives. 

She knew—had sensed in that intu- 
itive way of her errand, 
Straight as an arrow from the bow of 
the past, he had come to her to assist 


space 


sex—his 


him to find—herself. 

When she spoke, it was from a secret 
motive—a motive of self-preservation 
“You 


quiet, even tones. 


wish my help?” she asked, in 

Kumuri started. 

“Please.” 

Years of 
came to her succor. With perfect poise, 
she waved him to the divan and seated 
herself in the Louis X\VI. chair oppo- 
site. The few meager hints of his past 
that he had dropped were disconcert- 
ing. What did he really know? 

Kumuri was speaking. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Graythorne,’”’ he 
“T am afraid my zeal has 


repression and discipline 


explained. 


° 


overstepped discretion—a fault for 
which my old guardian, Count Kio, was 
ever admonishing me. But I really did 
want to tell you. I’ve wanted to since 
we met at the Petries’, because I 
thought you would understand and 
assist me.” 

Mrs. Graythorne’s soft, rising color 
paled under the warmth of his earnest- 
ness. 

“Assist ?”’ she asked hesitantly. 

Kumuri smiled frankly. 

“If you will, Mrs. Graythorne. Your 
kindness to Mrs. Kumuri has made me 
venturesome. That’s why I was so 
chagrined last night when her illness 
prevented our dining on your gracious 
invitation.” 

Mrs. Graythorne’s heart was beat- 
ing so noisily it seemed strange that 
the boy opposite was not aware of it, 
but her dark eyes never wavered, 

“You'll perhaps think it peculiar that 
I have come to you in my quest.’ There 
was in his voice a touch of the boy un- 
burdening himself to his elder. 

The woman smiled faintly. 

“No,” she answered softly. “I’m 
really glad you came—really glad.” 

Kumuri’s smile was all youth. 

“Thank you! You’ve made it very 
easy for me.” 

Mrs. Graythorne’s eyes wandered to 
the floating curtains. Her mind re- 
verted to the revelation that had 
She dared not face him 
as she asked her question 

“Mr Mr. -she 
to call him you 
that she is still—alive?” 

The boy sighed heavily. 

“No,” he answered, “I can’t say that. 
I’m not positive. I have only a sus- 
picion—a suspicion that has brought me 
here to Newport. My father, I have 
reason to believe, was of social distinc- 
tion—my mother of a family of gentle- 
women. That was the thought that im- 
pelled me to seek Baron Oto, before he 
left for Washington, and unburden my- 


shocked het 
Kumuri” hesitated 


so—"are sure—sure 
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self to him. He, pledged to secrecy, 
sent me to you. Your position—your 
position gives us an advantage—your 
intimate knowledge of the women of 
your world. You may have known my 
mother—may have known her when she 
was a girl.” He stopped abruptly. “I 
can’t get away from the idea that she’s 
here—here in this country. It’s an 
obsession with me. And this thought 
keeps dinning above discouragement: 
“You will—you wiil find her!’ ” 

The woman’s eyelids -fluttered for a 
moment on her cheeks. Kumuri’s gaze 
wandered to the window. 

“Some day,” he whispered slowly, 
“some day, somewhere, I shall find her, 
and call her sd 

He stopped. Into the dark eyes, so 
like his own, crept a question. What 
would he call this woman of whom he 
seemed to have little or no remem- 
brance? 

“Yes,” she insisted faintly. “And call 
her?” 

Kumuri’s eyes filmed. 

“Mother.” 

There was a brief silence. The 
woman, her resolution wavering, dared 
not speak or move. Kumuri sighed. 
Closing his eyes slowly, he pulled 
thoughtfully at his upper lip. The ac- 
tion was startling. The idiosyncrasy— 
one of many she had noted—was remi- 
niscent of Ian Dunbarrie, as was every- 
thing else about Kumuri except his 
coloring. He turned abruptly. 

“It’s been terribly hard,” he said. 
“We’ve found no trace of her. I didn’t 
tell you—but I’ve had _ confidential 
agents working, and they’ve uncovered 
no clew. They claim my facts are too 
meager—shadowy, visionary. They’ve 
failed.” 

“Confidential 
quietly. 

“Yes—detectives.” 

Her heart stood still. 
at this impending espionage. 


agents?” she echoed 


She quailed 
To re- 


gain her composure, she groped back 
to a previous topic: 

“You say Count Kio was your guard- 
ian?” 

“*e.” 

“And he told you nothing of your 
parents?” , 

“Nothing—or next to nothing. I 
used to question him, but he was very 
reticent. What he knew of my history 
I was never able to learn, because of a 
promise—a promise that he considered 
sacred—that he had made my father. 
He never repelled my inquiries, but 
never fostered them. My training—his 
own teaching—was that I should not 
question my honorable superiors unless 
I was invited to ask.” 

The woman could have blessed the 
aged mentor. Her poise was now per- 
fect. 

“Mr. Kumuri’—she smiled faintly— 
“it is indeed disconcerting that Count 
Kio should have been so reticent, but 
I’m not surprised. The men of the 
Orient are noted for that. But I can 
now understand the failure of your 
agents. The facts were indeed vague. 
Perhaps there is something you have 
not told—something that may lead to 
the solution.” She nerved herself for 
the effort. “You want my help—now 
you must assist me. You must go back 
and—recall as nearly as you can what” 
—she groped for a softer expression 
and found none—“what happened.” 

The earnest eyes held her gaze. 

“Where shall I begin?’ he 
quietly. 

The woman’s breast rose and fell as 
the waters of memory surged against 
her resisting heart. 

“As early as you can remember,” she 
answered. “Begin—at the beginning.” 

She waited like one who would and 
yet would not hear. Kumuri buried his 
face in his hands thoughtfully for a 
moment. Then he began at the begin- 
ning, the beginning so fraught with dra- 
matic consequences for him, groping to 


asked 
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formulate his vague impressions. No 
movement of the woman, no gesture or 
word, disturbed the pathetic recitative 
of his weaving. She heard him to the 
end. 

He spoke of his nurse as he re- 
membered her—a heavy-faced’ French- 
woman. Her name gone. His 
mother—his mother was a memory 
lighter than a cobweb. He had no re- 
membrance of her, not even a glimmer 
of what she had been like. He had a 
filmy impression that she must have 
been pretty; somehow—he could not 
say definitely—he seemed to have heard 
that word on the lips of his nurse. But 
perhaps, after all, it was only a childish 
fancy—a child always puts a pretty face 
under his household halo. 

They were in Japan. One evening 
something happened. He remembered 
it more distinctly than other evenings 
because he thought he had seen a ghost. 
He had been asleep for some time when 
he was awakened by a strange feeling 
he could not understand. one 
was kneeling and sobbing at his bedside. 
It was his father. 

The memory thread of his life parted 
there. When he again took it up, there 
was a strand missing. He was in a 
monastery. His father was called the 
monk Kusunoki; and he, Yoshio. In 
the vicinity of the monastery there was 
an old Samurai—the 
Count Kio, who had become poor feed- 


was 


Some 


compassionate 


ing the famished in a time of devasta 
tion—into whose household he was re- 
ceived for instruction. His father had 
made all the arrangements, even to the 
depositing of funds in the Kyoto bank. 
Count Kio became his custodian in all 
matters, though his father visited him 
daily to instruct him in English. There 
he grew up with O-Toyo San and her 
brothers. 

Because of that 
companies religious thinkers, he came 
to know his father, not as his parent, 
but as the Kusunoki. As _ the 


isolation which ac- 


monk 


years went by, the seeker became more 
enlightened, more mystical, more 
saintly, till eventually he seemed like a 
voyager from another world, and the 
bird and the beast would come and 
lodge together between his feet. Wher- 
ever he walked, little children followed 
lovingly in his shadow, and the peasants 
whispered to one another: “He has 
gained Buddha, the Beautiful One.” 

Suddenly the monastery was plunged 
into calamity. The venerable and hon- ‘ 
orable head of the order had closed his 
eyes, while his soul had passed on to 
await rebirth. With many august prot- 
estations, the monks came to the seeker, 
who was communing with the doves in 
the courtyard, and, prostrate before 
him, implored the blessed disciple to 
become their spiritual head. The monk 
Kusunoki released the captive bird he 
was holding. The dove, like a halo of 
silver, swept in three circles above the 
prostrate monks and the seeker, and 
flew away. Kusunoki’s enraptured eyes 
followed the white voyager, and when 
they returned to his brothers, they were 
heavy with renunciation. He _ bade 
them rise, looked into their faces with 
an ineffable sweetness th his own, shook 
his head slowly with sad tranquillity, 
and turned back into his cell. 

At daybreak the cell was empty. The 
dove had flown. The monk Kusunoki 
had honors and 
had gone into the wilderness. A fright- 
brother place 


where his begging bowl used to rest his 


renounced temporal 


ened had found in the 
“Love one another.” 
The low, resonant voice ceased. The 
woman’s breast scarcely moved, and 
her long, tapering fingers lay listlessl) 
in her laf. Her position was trancelike, 
as if the heart had ceased to perform 
its functions, and, in deserting the body, 
had transformed it into marble. Death 
was not more still, more fixed. When 
she asked her question, it seemed to 
come not from her lips, but from that 
hollow where her heart had been: 


final message: 
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“He never—returned ?” 

A great sigh was her answer. She 
needed none other. 

“Some years later’—Kumuri’s voice 
was freighted with loneliness—“an en- 
gineer of the national survey came upon 
the whited bones of a wanderer in a 
sandy waste. Beside them lay a pil- 
grim staff and a curious begging bowl. 
They were the last dear possessions of 
the monk Kusunoki.” 

The woman’s: eyes closed wearily. A 
soft tap at the open door intruded. 

“Who is it?” she asked, in a dull, 
spent tone. 

The voice of the butler answered. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” he said. “The 
brougham js ready.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Kumuri glanced at his watch. The 
dark eyes dreaming above the samisen 
in the corner observed the movement 
unobserved. Above the wail of the 
twanging strings, the voice of O-Toyo 
San, in her own sweet mother tongue, 
purred through that strange melody of 
the white-faced geishas—that melan- 
choly whisper of the fearful heart: 

“Love, shouldst thou die, 
Flowers shall drink thee never! 
I thy body’s ashes 

Mixed with wine will drink.” 

Kumuri, with the quick, nervous 
movement that characterized him, ran 
his hand over his short hair. The song, 
with its long Nippon vowels, disturbed 
him. Strangely enough, he had been 
O-Toyo San’s teacher—had found the 
verse in the mouth of a fellow student 
and had brought this pearl to her when 
they were both children. And they had 
liked it—even loved it—for it had 
moored the boats of their hearts more 
closely together. Since then, it had 
held a place in their affection second 
only to that sweet song of lovers that 
embraces the greater hope, the goal— 
reincarnated love. 
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Under the dainty window seat where 
the singer sat, curled up in her soft, 
warm robe, the sea droned sleepily. The 
languorous .midsummer breeze crept 
stealthily in and fanned Kumuri’s 
moody face. The song stopped abruptly 
in the midst of a meter. 

“My honorable husband is sad.” The 
passage might have been the continua- 
tion of the song, for it, too, was in 
Japanese. O-Toyo San turned. “Away, 
samisen!” she added. “You have 
trampled on his heart with heavy san- 
dals, wet with the water of grief.” 

Kumuri came out of his reverie, 
shook himself, and stared blankly into 
the little white face. 

“Forgive me, little flower,” he said 
hastily. “I was listening.” Instinctively 
he had fallen into the speech of their 
youth. 

“Listening ?” she echoed. “To what?” 

O-Toyo San’s voice was sweet, yet 
with a curious inflection that made Ku- 
muri search her eyes with a quick 
glance. What he saw reassured him. 

“To your song,” he answered. “It 
was very beautiful.” 

O-Toyo San studied him a moment; 
then, laying the samisen on the window 
seat, she slipped to the floor and pat- 
tered to his side. There she dropped 
abruptly and rested her head against 
the knee of his dark serge trousers. 
With a little cry of delight, she blew 
into her arched fingérs—an_ habitual 


, 


trick of hers—a long, low whistle. 

“When my august husband says a 
thing is beautiful,” she began, “it must 
be very beautiful. And it is so long— 
oh, so long!—since I have heard him 
use that word.” 

Kumuri was rather glad that her face 
was not upturned; his eyes might have 
betrayed him. Recently he had been 
finding it more and more difficult to 
conceal his emotions; and there was 
something like shame pulling at the 
locked secrets of his heart—something 
that threatened to lay his skulking li- 
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aison at O-Toyo San’s feet. Her very 
sweetness, her unswerving love, were 
undermining him. He was not a scoun- 
drel—only human. But the web of ro- 
mance, frail as a moonbeam, that Mar- 
jorie Hallett. had woven about his en- 
tangled feet was yet as strong as bands 
of steel. 

“Yoshio,” she said sweetly. 

“Yes?” 

“T miss something.” 

Kumuri’s eyes fell on the dark head. 

“What, little lotus?” 

“Your hands—and their caress.” 

Kumuri’s fingers crept guiltily on 
either side of her neck. O-Toyo San 
threw her head back and looked up into 
his face. His bent head was barely an 
inch above her. 

“Must you 
“Must you go?” 

He Avoided her gaze and stared at a 
long, slender vase on a table beside him, 
which held a single yellow rose. 

“It is imperative.” 

He looked at his watch; his jaw set 
O-Toyo San’s face was placid 
with a of obedience, but her 
breast was in revolt. If you could have 
turned back the leaves of her heart, as 
you turn the leaves of your latest novel, 
and have read what was written there, 
it might have sent you scurrying on to 
All wisdom does not 
beards; behind that 

O Toyo 


she whispered. 


go?” 


grimly. 
mask 


the dénouement. 


reside above gray 


calm countenance, San was 


working out a problem older than 
Euclid. She blind 
stupid—and no bungler at diagnosis. 


reason in 


was not -not even 


Perhaps she had a her 
pretty head for reverting to the quaint, 
poetic language of her ancestors in her 
daily life with her honorable husband. 
Perhaps she had a stronger reason for 
readopting the dress of her people—at 
least in the bungalow. Who knows but 
that the dainty toy woman had stumbled 
across the knowledge that Parig clothes 
were made for Paris figures—not for 
flowers? 


The heavy gong of a clock in the hall 
brought Kumuri to his feet. O-Toyo 
San rose quickly, and, gliding into the 
hall, returned with his hat and heavy 
walking stick. 

He reproved her gently. 

“You mustn’t play servant to me, 
O-Toyo San,” he said. 

The toy woman smiled until two dim- 
ples at the corners of her mouth threat- 
ened to become permanent. 

“Am I not my lord’s servant?” she 
asked naively. 

Kumuri returned her smile weakly. 

“Thank you, O lotus,” he answered. 
“T may be late. Don’t wait up for me.” 

He turned on his heel. 

“Yoshio.” 

Kumuri paused. 

“Yes?” 

O-Toyo San fluttered like a gray but- 
terfly to the long, thin vase on the lac- 
quered table and removed the rose. 
With a little coo, she laid the flower 
against her smooth cheek—a Japanese 
caress, the equivalent of an Occidental 
kiss—and crept to Kumuri. 

“My august husband must honor his 
appointee,” she said, slipping the stem 
of the flower into the buttonhole of his 
coat. She fell to her with a 
quick backward movement and made a 
broad salaam to the floor. 


knees 


Kumuri studied the prostrate, whim- 
that had 


evening 


sical figure, and the shame 
bothered him earlier in the 
Irreso- 


glowed under his tanned skin 


lution seized him. That which was big- 
gest and best in him was fighting for its 
very existence. He wanted to hurl his 
hat and stick into a corner of the room 
—to gather up his own dear silken 
treasure in his two strong arms as he 
had gathered it up years before in a 
Samurai household. And then—the 
Fates held up the picture of a blue-eyed, 
red-lipped face and stopped him. 

“Sayonara,” he said, and turned. 
“Sayonara, my lord.” 
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The prostrate figure had spoken. The 
door closed on her echo. 

Snap! 

O-Toyo San sat abruptly upright. 
Her eyes fell on the samisen. A quiv- 
ering string lay over the side of the 
window seat, its broken and jagged 
edge dangling ominously. Terror crept 
into the woman’s dark eyes as she 
stared at the ill omen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Marjorie Hallett turned up the collar 
of her dark mackinaw jacket and peered 
down the gloom-enshrouded path. With 
a sigh that was all petulance, she re- 
arranged the debonair black velvet stu- 
dent cap on the side of her tawny curls, 
thrust her white hands deep into the 
huge, warm pockets of her coat, and 
stared angrily at the black sea booming 
under the cliffs. She had picked out 
this eerie spot with scrupulous care— 
this cranny with its weird, high, frown- 
ing rocks that would guard against in- 
trusion. 

Out of the shadows loomed a tall 
figure in serge, swinging along the rib- 
bon of a path with the determined stride 
of a man going to his doom—but going. 
Marjorie wheeled quickly. <A cry of 
delight leaped to her lips, but was im- 
mediately checked. She waited until 
he was beside her. 

“You’re late,” she said coldly. 

Kumuri’s face was hard and drawn. 

“I’m sorry,” he answered simply, 
“very sorry. I couldn’t get away earlier.” 

Something in his voice made her turn 
and stare into the great dark eyes; it 
was an inflection she had never heard 
on his lips before, and it chilled her. 
His face was the face of a man who 
has fought; fought with that most dan- 
gerous of all enemies—himself. She 
saw its grim purpose—saw in its wan 
haggardness what she had suspected for 
weeks past. 

“Yoshio,” she said, with something 


feebly. 


of the unappeased hunger of the sea 
in her voice, “you’ve kept me -vaiting. 
You didn’t want to come.” ; 

The man was silent. His eyes fell on 
the swelling breast under the dark- 
green jacket. 

“Yoshio.” 

Yes?” 

Marjorie’s lips trembled, and she 
shivered under her woolen garment. 
She pressed the back of her hand to 
her forehead and closed her eyes. Mar- 
jorie’s spirit was gazing into the crystal 
ball of Truth, divining what the im- 
mortal Thais had divined before her. 

“You don’t have to speak,”- she said 
wearily. “I know what you’ve come to 
say. I’m not a fool. I was once—but 
I’m not now. You've come to tell me 

Her voice trailed off into that 
whisper of the hopeless swimmer. 
“You’ve come to tell me——” * 

‘“Good-by.” 

On his answer, a startled sea gull 
under the black cliff leaped into the air, 
screamed a despairing cry, and beat the 
darkness with frightened wings. Ku- 
muri raised his arm as if to ward off 
the ghostly intruder, while Marjorie 
cowered against the rocks. In the pause 
that followed, fraught with such ter- 
rific desolation for the woman, a dis- 
tant, sweet-toned gong tolled off ten 
measured strokes. Marjorie’s~ knees 
trembled, and her body swayed as if it 
would pitch itself over’ the beckoning 
abyss. Kumuri leaped forward to sup- 
port her, thrusting an arm about the 
belted coat. With weak, icy fingers, she 
removed his hand and rested her arm 
for support against the ragged granite. 

“Please—please,” she protested 
“Don’t. I’m all right. You 
may go—now.” 

Kumuri still held his ground, anxiety 
written in every line of his face. 

“Let me stay,” he said quietly, “until 
you’re stronger. Or, better still, let me 
see you home.” 

The velvet 


“ 


student cap had fallen 
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from her head; he stooped and picked 
it up. The soul of Marjorie Hallett 
was in the flames, and her bedy con- 
sumed in their hot breath. 

“Please go,” she said, with a note of 
finality. ‘“You’re hurting me.” 

He laid the jaunty hat on the rocks. 


Towering above her, tense and rigid, ~ 


his lips clenched under the stress of his 
impending confession. 

“You must—you must let me ex- 
plain,” he began fervidly.. “I’ve been 
a cad—a terrible cad. But I couldn't 
help it. Your beauty—your compan- 
ionship have betrayed us both. What 
has been done is my fault. I should 
have seen—should have protected you 
But your sympathy— 
your sympathy was so sweet—I couldn’t 
[ haven’t even played the game 
fair. I’ve been a scoundrel—a black- 
guard—a cheat! Despise me—loathe 
me! I deserve it. I’ve been a beast— 
a beast that should have been driven off 
with a whip. And you’ve suffered— 
and some one else has suffered. Oh, 
God, what a thing I’ve been!” His 
voice broke in a great despair. 

Marjorie Hallett turned to him with 
a look of pity in her eyes, and then 
stared out across the dark water. 

“Don’t say that,” she said softly, and 
with low tenderness. “You’ve been very 
beautiful—to me.” 


against myself. 


lose it. 


Kumuri’s denial was the stronger 
its vehemence: 

all true!” 

me?” she asked 
pronouncing harsh judgment 


“What have 7 been?” 


“Then what about 


1 1 
SiIOWLY, 


upon herself. 
His eyes lowered. 
“What I made you,” 
“Nothing more.” 
A cool sweep from the sea lifted the 


he answered. 


tangled curls on her forehead. Her 
face was very white in the darkness. 
“Don’t lie,” she protested fearlessly. 
“Don’t protect me. I’m not afraid of 
the truth.”” The blue eyes, black in the 
enveloping ‘darkness, turned wistfully 


to his face., “You're silent,” she added 
calmly. 

He rose passionately to her appeal. 

“You have nothing to reproach your- 
self with,” he said rapidly. “Your 
hands are clean 

“Stop !” 

Her gesture had broken his speech. 
A sad smile, old as wisdom itself, crept 
into her face. 

“Don’t say that,” she continued. 
“You can't speak for me; you don’t 
know. Clean hands, yes—if the hands 
can be clean when the heart -is 
Her lips trembled with their frank con- 
fession as she looked longingly into his 
face. “We have clean hands, Yoshio 
—what the world would call white 
hands. But you have never seen my 
heart—never what was lying 
there—for you.” 

Kumuri looked into her eyes and read 
her meaning. 

“Marjorie!” he gasped, in an unbe- 
lieving whisper. 

‘Does it frighten you?’ she ques- 
tioned softly. “I’m not ashamed of it.” 

Kumuri started forward in protest. 
She stopped him. 

“Yes,” she whispered calmly. “That 
was there, at the back of my heart— 
for I loved you. Now—you know.” 

He passed his hand over his eyes, 
and a sigh lifted his broad shoulders. 
The woman leaned wearily against the 


sensed 


rocks 
sked, when he did not 
speak. 

Kumuri was dumb. 

“Il understand,” she said 
reading -his silence. “The last 
has been said, The story’—her voice 
carried: a_ wistful sweetness—‘‘your 
story and mine, is written. The book 
is ” She left the thought unfinished. 

Kumuri watched the cold profile, 
white as a cameo on a background of 
ebony, and the reddish curls shrouding 
the fine forehead. A great yearning 
leaped into his breast, gnawing at his 


quietly, 
word 
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high resolve. His hand moved roughly 
over his face and fell on his breast. 
Something cool and soft lay under his 
hot fingers. He glanced down at it 
curiously. O-Toyo San’s rose! 

His hand clenched grimly over the 
walking stick. Pulling his hat down 
hard on his forehead, he squared his 
shoulders with the movement of the 
disciplined soldier plunging his way into 
the mouth of annihilation. 

“Good-by,” he said, his voice scarcely 
audible. The darkness swallowed him. 
His quick, heavy steps crunched on the 
footpath. 

Suddenly he stopped. A dread mis- 
giving turned him cold. She was alone; 
and a fall, even a misstep on that rocky 
cliff His blood chilled; he turned. 
Peering back, he saw her dimly sil- 
houetted against the black sky, her body 
straight and slender and _ perfectly 
poised. He could have laughed at his 
fears. Rolling up the collar of his coat, 
he wheeled and swung off in the direc- 
tion of the lighted cottages. 

Again he stopped. A sound—vague, 
indistinct—reached his ears. Was that 
a call—a cry for help? He scanned the 
deserted waters and shuddered; with 
fearful eyes he turned and*stared down 
the shadowy back track. The sob of a 
woman in an agony of grief set his 
nerves with a jerk. He leaped into 
the darkness. 

Another moment and he was bending 


over the pitable heap weeping disconso- 


lately on the bleak rocks. The strong 
chain had snapped; resistance had 
reached its highest tension, and the 
weak link—the woman — link—had 
parted. With a cry, he gathered her up 
in his arms. Her loosened hair tumbled 
in wild disarray, whipping his face. 
The wind, lashed into fury, dashed 
great drops of water against the defiant 
rocks. The woman was lost in a tor- 
rent of grief; her words came hot and 
swift like an unleashed cataract. 
“Yoshio,” she wailed above 


the 


crashing of the sea, “you’re mine— 
mine! I can’t give you up. Don’t ask 
me! Can’t you see how you are mak- 
ing me eat my own heart—how I’ve 
been doing it for weeks and weeks? 
And I can’t go on—separated from you 
—for I love you. Oh, God, how I love 
you!” Her voice thrilled him with its 
passionate entreaty. “Can’t you see it? 
Can't you read it in my eyes? And its 
pain has made me sick—sick and past 
all curing. But you are mine—you are! 
You are my day and my night—my 
life—my substance. For I live only 
for you, think only of you, long—oh, 
how I’ve longed for you! Say you love 
me! Say it, please—my king!” 

In a paroxysm of hysteria, she sobbed 
on his breast, wildly, abandonedly. 
Something of the iron of the mystic 
crept into the fires of his being, and 
Kumuri squared his shoulders, even 
as a white-flanneled figure had once 
squared his shoulders in the shadow of 
a buginvillza grotto, in the shadow 
of renunciation. 

“Marjorie,” he cried, “this is mad- 
ness—madness and death!” 

The sobbing ceased abruptly, and two 
great eyes stared into his, blazing with 
fire. His voice was flame to the dying 
ashes of her spirit. 

“That’s it!’ she cried wildly. “That's 
it! Madness—but a madness that 
throws sanity to fools. What have we 
to do with them—with the fools—with 
sanity, when love—love is all—all that’s 
worth while! Let us live and love— 
live for each other. Yoshio, we'll go 
away—we'll go to the end of the world 
—to be together.” 

Kumuri’s jaw set grimly with the 
snap that she had feared. His strong 
hands closed like fingers of steel over 
her arms and pinioned them at her side. 
Like a captive bird he held her, while 
his eyes, black with triumphant resolve, 
stared into hers. Her face, wet as a 
child’s with its deluge of tears, might 
have been made of chalk, so ghastly was 
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its pallor. Kumuri’s voice was harsh 
and strident with the note of a strong 
man who takes a situation into his own 
two hands to right it. 

“Listen!” he cried, with the imperious 
inflection before which his schoolfel- 
lows in Kyoto had quailed. “We’re all 
wrong—wrong in the, beginning and 
wrong at the end. We haven’t thought 
‘about anybody but ourselves. We 
haven’t given a thought to who shall 
suffer just so long as we are happy. 
That’s the truth of it—the brutal truth 
of it! We’ve thought only of love— 
love that comes to us in leaden sandals 
wet with blood from the heart of the 
sufferers.” His voice was full of with- 
ering scorn. “And with the textbook 
of this love we would teach one honor- 
able man in the world to loathe all 
women, and one woman to despise all 
men.” 

An angry flame flared in the woman’s 
eyes—and died ; an uncanny calm swept 
over her. 

“Let me go!” she said proudly. 

The command was imperative. Ku- 
muri’s arms fell. For a moment he sur- 
veyed her, then rushed into the widen- 
ing breach. 

‘But you wanted the truth!” he pro- 
tested. “You wanted the truth . 

Her words stopped him. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a strange 
note in her voice that mystified him, “I 
wanted the truth; and I always get— 
what I want.” 

Kumuri was silent. She turned and 
picked up the student cap before he 
could reach it. Gathering up her lux- 
uriant hair, she massed it on the top 
of her head and imprisoned its bronze 
wonder under the black velvet. Thrust- 
ing her white hands, cold with the 
sharp, wet wind, into the deep pockets 
of the belted coat, she stood staring into 
the depths below. When she spoke 
again, her voice was very tired. 

“It’s time to go—home,” she said, 


turning and climbing the steep ascent 
to the path. Kumuri followed her. 


And the rose of O-Toyo. San lay on 
the rocks in trampled sweetness, while 
the winds of heaven wept triumphantly 
over it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Marjorie Hallett smiled. What she 
saw behind the partly opened door of 
the little Nipponese nest into. which she 
had been ushered amused, even inter- 
ested, her. O-Toyo San, if you please, 
was taking a bath. 

Suzette, the maid, floated about the 
enameled tub like a black butterfly. Her 
sleeves were rolled back high above her 
elbows—and with reason. In her hands, 
red with the tingle of the cold water, 
was a huge, dripping sponge which she 
planted at the nape of the fairy Aphro- 
dite’s neck. Squeezing it dry, to the 
accompaniment of delighted shivers, 
she sent the icy water cascading down 
the small, brown, satiny body to trickle 
its way out at the exhaust. The flower 
woman was not a follower of immer- 
sion. 

Gifted with some imagination, Mar- 
jorie Hallett shivered. Marjorie liked 
warmth, moral and otherwise—mostly 
otherwise. 

Since the episode on the beach, the 
blue-eyed siren had cultivated her en- 
trée to the little flower woman’s abode. 
Perhaps she had a reason that was quite 
legitimate ; perhaps, after that night on 
the cliffs— 

Various little over-the-teacup confi- 
dences with Pussy Petrie had assured 
Marjorie of many things—had even set 
her, with her naturally inquisitive mind, 
to seeking the solution of Ian Dunbar- 
rie’s romance. It had been retailed to 
her, or as much as Puss knew of it— 
which was sufficient for Marjorie. Two 
and two—even in _ Pittsburgh—still 
made four. 

A brown, shapely limb stepped 
daintily over the side of the tub, and 
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the diminutive body was swallowed up 
in the soft, silken robe that the maid 
held out. Thrusting two small feet into 
fairy sandals, O-Toyo San stood on the 
threshold, smiling up at her visitor. 

“T must ask the honorable Mrs. Hal- 
lett,” she began, “to forgive me for re- 
ceiving her so, but one must 

“Bathe?” interrupted 
sweetly. 

“Precisely. 

“No; please don’t. 
merely dropped in.” 

O-Toyo San’s brows puckered into a 
delicate insistence. 

“No, really,” interpreted Marjorie. 
“T couldn’t. I breakfasted barely a half 
hour ago—and our breakfasts are huge 
affairs.” 

O-Toyo San knotted a blue bow in 
the obi of her gray kimono above the 
waistline—high above it—and slipped 
into a chair opposite her caller. She 
was all archness. She studied her caller 
with an amused smile—a smile that baf- 
fled Marjorie. 

“Would it be terribly rude of me, 
Mrs. Hallett,” she modulated quaintly, 
“to say that you are very pretty this 
morning ?” 

Marjorie laughed delightedly. 

“T think it would be terribly delicious 
of you—perfectly dear. Thank you! 
Your ingenuousness, Mrs. Kumuri, 
amounts to a positive charm. If it were 


Marjorie 


May I order some tea?” 
I shan’t stay. I 


not bad form, I might return your com- 
pliment, and 

“And make O-Toyo San,” interjected 
the tiny bundle, “‘a poor bestowe1 
who gives with the right hand and takes 
more than she has given with the left. 
That is not good taste—not even good 
Christianity, is it?” 

Marjorie scanned her questioner with 
serious interest; it was rather startling 
to hear the word on Japanese lips. Her 
hands stroked the soft sheen of the 
white parasol that lay in her lap. 

“T wasn’t aware, Mrs. Kumuri,” she 
said gravely, “that you knew any of our 


-One 


teachings. Perhaps Mr. Kumuri has 
told i 

O-Toyo San stopped her with a fin- 
ger that looked like a curled petal. 

“No,” she answered soberly. “I had 
to study them, and they were very, very 
hard, for the language was strange to 
my eyes—and stranger on my lips. But 
their lessons were augustly sweet.” 

“Study ?” Marjorie echoed. “Where ?* 

“At college.” 

Marjorie Hallett experienced a real 
shock. The idea that this diminutive 
person—this very violet of a woman— 
could have stood the rigors of a college 
course astounded her. 

“How perfectly splendid!” 
gasped. “Do you know, I always sus- 
pected you of being a college woman? 
You're so positive in your assertions. 
I think most college women have that 
characteristic. In fact, I have a friend 
who is a settlement worker in the slums 

I’m told one must not say slums 
Here, one may call dirty linen 
linen without offending one’s 
Dear me, Mrs. Kumuri, how 
I ramble! Jimmy—Mr. Hallett—calls 
me the Twentieth-century Limited. 
Jimmy’s a dear, but—Jimmy. Enough 
said.” 

O-Toyo San returned her smile with 
interest. 

“T like him,” she said simply. 
him immensely.” 

“My dear, I know it. And if I didn’t 
know that Jimmy loves his automobile 


she 


—there. 
dirty 
neighbor. 


“T like 


more than either of us, I should be very 
jealous of you.” 

Behind the radiant smile of the blue 
eyes, Marjorie was at her confirmed 
habit of trying to discover in other 
women the reason for men’s marrying 
them. O-Toyo San was on inspection. 
What had Kumuri seen in her? She 
was pretty—yes. Many men 
broken their hearts and necks taking 
that barrier; but Kumuri was different. 


have 


O-Toyo San broke her reverie. 
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“You like my honorable husband, 
Mrs. Hallett, do you not?” 

Marjorie plunged to earth like a 
wrecked biplane, and the bump was be- 
wildering. The startling question—a 
perfectly natural sequence of their con- 
versation, the course of which she had 
temporarily forsaken—jarred her com- 
posure. She pulled herself from the 
débris of her speculations. 

“How extraordinary !” she exclaimed. 
“Do you know, I was really asking my- 
self the same question? Or, rather, 
why I like him.” 

O-Toyo San’s eyes had narrowed per- 
ceptibly. 

“Why do you?” she asked. 

Marjorie laughed. 

“Mrs. Kumuri,” she returned sweetly, 
“your question is more terrifying than 
the question of suffrage to the legisla- 
tors. Really, their problem is easier for 
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me to answer—for I wish to vote. If 
I may say so,” she added, with her 


charming smile, “Mr. Kumuri is his 
own excuse for my liking him.” 

O-Toyo San bridged her delicate fin- 
gers, the apex resting on her tiny nose, 
and blew a delighted whistle into the 
arch. Her black eyes danced happily 
into the blue ones under the white, 
sweeping hat. There was something 
elfin—if one can imagine an attractive 
wood mouse elfish—in the little brown 
woman curled up in the spacious chair. 
When she spoke, there was much wis- 
dom in her answer. 

“A pretty woman,” she said naively, 
“should say pretty things—even about 
another woman’s husband. You are 
never disappointing, Mrs. Hallett; and 
so many people—even nice people—are, 
don’t you think? Besides, as we say, it 
is always good to plant the seed of the 
lotus—meaning that beautiful thinking 
makes every day beautiful.” 

Marjorie suspiciously analyzed the 
sweetness of the other’s tones to dis- 
cover whether there was any direct ap- 
plication to herself. For ten precious 


minutes she had bandied words while 
she kept her dearest wish shivering at 
the gates of her reserve. There were 
vital questions still rampant in her 
tawny head. A motor siren blared at 
the curb beyond the -window. She 
twitched nervously. Kumuri might re- 
turn at any moment. 

“You're quite right; Mrs. Kumuri,” 
she said, in her best Marjorie manner, 
resting her cleft chin on the ebony han- 
dle of her parasol. “I.agree with you 
perfectly. It’s positively uncanny how 
much alike we are in our thinking. Only 
the other day I was telling Mrs. Petrie 
the same thing. She says—and I might 
tell you this without betraying a trust 
—that Mr. Kumuri is the most charm- 
ing man she has ever met. She just 
adores him. But that’s Puss—er—Mrs. 
Petrie’s way. She was very anxious 
to know whether you were married in 
this country, or Japan—but, of course, 
I couldn’t tell her.” Marjorie was out- 
pussying the tabby at her own game. 

The same smile that had baffled her 
earlier in the conversation flitted across 
the face of O-Toyo San. 

“In Tokyo,” she answered. 

“You met Mr. Kumuri there ?’? 

“No; I married him there.” 

The answer disconcerted Marjorie. 

“His father was in the consular serv- 
ice, wasn’t he?” 

“No; he was a priest.” 

Marjorie was _ not 
though her first assault had failed; she 
still had two hand grenades for further 
hazards. She launched the second. 

“That’s strange,” she returned suave- 
ly. “I had an idea he was in the 
service. Oh, by the way, Mrs. Kumuri,, 
did you ever meet a man in Japan called 
—lan Dunbarrie?” 

The toy woman’s brows puckered 
faintly, as she contemplated the veiled 
anxiety in the siren’s eyes. 

“Tan r” she 


discouraged, 


Dunbarrie? repeated, 
dwelling on each of the five syllables. 
“T’m sorry—no.” 
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The red lips swallowed the bitter- 
ness of their defeat. The game was not 
finished, however. There was still the 
last bomb to be hurled; and if that 
failed, Marjorie would have to resort 
to the white flag. But, with the courage 
of the gamester who refuses to be 
beaten, she staked her all on that last 
assault—a trivial thing that Pussy Pet- 
rie had enlarged upon in ignorance of 
Marjorie’s interest, and that Marjorie 
herself had often observed. She was a 
clever imitator; with deliberate intent, 
she closed her eyes and pulled at the 
corner of her upper lip in reflection. 

“I wonder,” she began, “if he 

A rapturous little “Oh!” fell on her 
ears. She had won! She knew it. 
And yet she was afraid to open her 
eyes. O-Toyo San was speaking. 

“How strange!” she cried. “How 
odd that you should close your eyes like 
that and pull your lip so! It is a little 
mannerism of my husband, inherited 
from 

“Ffom whom?” 
all eagerness. 

“From his august father—the monk 
Kusunoki.” 

Marjorie’s eyes opened slowly, with 
the knowledge of the seeker who has 
found the truth. Jimmy Hallett’s siren 
was tooting furiously in the roadway. 
The owner was fuming to get into ac- 
tion. Marjorie rose and moved to the 


door, followed by O-Tovo San. 


Marjorie’s voice was 


so sorry,” she apologized, offer- 
ing a gloved hand, “but I must go. Jim 
—er—Mr. Hallett is so impatient. I’ve 
really had a very delightful morning— 
a charming call. Thank you so much! 
I’ll see you at the Casino to-night, of 
course? I’m very fond of attending— 
if it’s only for the music. The Hun- 
garians play divinely. Pity they’re at 
war, isn’t it? My Mr. 
Kumuri.” 

Again the motor siren blared out its 


“I’m 


respects to 


imperious summons. 


Dear, dear! How he does try me! 
Well, good-by, my dear—good-by!” . 

When Marjorie Hallett climbed into 
the seat beside the snorting Jimmy, 
there was a smile on her lips, the im- 
port of which would have made Mrs. 
Richard Graythorne, social mentor— 
thoughtful. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Graythorne stared dumbly at 
the back of the man—her son—in the 
flowered. alcove and turned wearily 
away. Her face, in its grayness, was 
like a painted mask. The curtains of 
her life had been withdrawn by her 
own white fingers, and she stood naked 
in the bleak winds. With halting, stum- 
bling words, she had staggered blindly 
to the end—to the awakening, the bit- 
terness of the recital stinging like vin- 
egar on bruised lips. All her selfish, 
hidden motives had been uncovered; 


she had not spared herself. 


The revelation had shocked the man, 
stunned him. He had come at her bid- 
ding, with the light-heartedness of a 
boy, because she had news—great news. 
The horrible irony of the situation 
threatened his reason. His mother! 
She who had been his confidante—his 
trusted adviser—his mother! God, 
what a farce! What a travesty! 

The woman’s voice broke the silence: 

“Is it so hard—to forgive 

Kumuri swung around impetuously, 
his eyes dark with repressed passion. 

“But why,” he cried, “why did you 
hide? In Heaven’s name—why ?” 

Her pale lips faltered. 

“Pride,” she answered. 
—fear.” 

He turned disgustedly away. - The 
woman reached for the back of a frail 
gilt chair for support. 

“Be fair!” she pleaded weakly. 
fair! To understand, to be just, you 
must look at things with my eyes. If 
I’ve failed to be pitiful—that is always 


‘Pride and 


Be 
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the sin of the weak. It mustn’t be your 
sin, for you are strong, strong—like 
your father. And you must be fair! I 
was only a woman, with a woman’s 
frailties, and this world—my world— 
with its adulation, had become my god. 
As a child, I worshiped it, knew no 
other, cared for no other. Your father 
was not like that—was not reared so. 
He was a world man, at home every- 
where. To me there was but one world, 
and that was this—this!” 

The sea’s low rumble drifted in at 
the window like bass laughter. Ku- 
muri passed his hand gently over his 
eyes, shutting out the gathering twi- 
light. The woman watched him in a 
hunger of affection, her weak mouth 
trembling piteously. 

“And then”—there was a new music 
in her voice—‘‘and then you came—out 
of the years, out of the darkness, to me 
—to find her, your mother.” A _ sad 
smile crept over the trembling mouth. 
“A mother you had made of your own 


boy fancies—the mother beautiful. The 
shock made me ill—you see, I didn’t 


have her strength—ill and afraid; 
afraid for this world in which I lived— 
afraid of the consequences. Your ad- 
vent was so unusual—I feared my 
friends—the tongues, the stories they 
might invent, the shame. I saw my 
house of dreams rocking, staggering, 
and the storm of public contempt break- 
ing over my head, and 

Kumuri stopped her with an angry 
gesture. Her words, striving to serve 
as balm, only increased his wrath. Into 
his mind flashed the vision of a land- 
scape of vast dreariness—of blinding 
sun and scorching sands; and in the 
foreground lay a little heap of white 
bones, a pilgrim staff, and a begging 
bowl. His anger flamed into words: 

“And it was such hollowness, such 
mockery, that drove him—my father— 
to find surcease in solitary places! .It 
was not. religion—not that—which 
drove him to such extremes—to apos- 


tasy; but sham—sham—the want of 
sympathy—the human note—the crav- 
ing to be understood. That’s it! The 
craving to be understood in a world of 
hypocrisy that mocked him and mocks 
every good man and woman that ‘ever 
lived! And this was what you brought 
him—these your gilded baubles—pride, 
deceit, sham, and hypocrisy—the lust 
of wealth, of power to rule. And these 
poisonous fruits sickened his soul until 
he turned away—turned his face to the 
void, despairing of honor in either God 
or man!” He threw his hand out in 
utter hopelessness of finding words with 
which to express his scorn. 

Before his scathing denunciation, the 
woman sank limply into the chair, her 
breath coming like that of a harried 
animal. Then, with feeble strength, she 
pulled herself heavily to her feet and 
crossed the room. 

“You can’t find it in your heart to 
forgive,” she said, in a colorless mono- 
tone, “and I—I can’t ask you again. 
What you’ve said is true—is just. And 
because it is true, it had to be said. 
You’re right—your father sickened in 
this world, my world, and the sin of 
his death is mine—and I shall pay. Per- 
haps you would like to go—now.” 

Kumuri’s face was grim with deter- 
mination ; he crossed quickly and picked 
up his hat. Her voice stopped him as 
he reached the threshold. 

“T shall be going away myself— 
soon,” she said hoarsely. 

Kumuri wheeled and stared into the 
gray face; something in her tone fright- 
ened him. He searched her eyes. The 
woman understood the unspoken ques- 


‘tion. 


“No,” she answered faintly, “not 
that. That’s not  expiation—not 
atonement.” Her voice was pathetic. 
“I’m going into retirement, into seclu- 
sion; and perhaps some day I shall be 
forgiven—even by you.” The thought 
gave her renewed strength. “You will 
take up your—heritage where—where it 
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‘was broken off, and your—your father’s 
name and his position, when I’m gone? 
I ask that—when I'm gone. Be gen- 
erous! The world can think what it 
likes, say what it likes—and I shall not 
hear. I shall begin again to remold my 
days—to remold my heart. You have 
been very dear to me.” He started. 
“You have; for in secret—where I 
could love you without being afraid— 
in secret I have learned to love you, 
have learned to weep over you, to call 
you my—tmy boy.” 

Her eyes were 
bosom scarcely moved. 
she had grown old and weak. 

The hard lines in Kumuri’s face soft- 
ened. Into his heart rushed a surge of 
the pity that the strong always feel for 
the weak—pity of the child who is 
afraid. And on its heels came an emo- 
tion that he had known only in his days 
of childish abandonment—days in 
which he had been given over to him- 
self. A sob choked him; the straw hat 
dropped noisily to the floor. The next 
moment he had gathered her up in his 
arms—the mother that he had made of 
his boy fancies—the mother beautiful! 

“Tan!” she sobbed, in a tempest of 
joy. “My Ian!” 


moist; her white 
In a moment 


CHAPTER XI. 


The sound of galloping hoofs on the 
driveway brought the groom hurrying 


When th 


from the stable. he maid opened 
the door, Marjorie Hallett, her smooth 
cheeks aglow with the healthy exertion 
of her brisk ride, strode, booted,. into 
the room. 

In her dark riding habit, her copper 
hair flaming under the braided three- 
cornered hat, Marjorie Hallett was su- 
perb. Yet there was something missing 
—some indefinable quality lacking in 
her manner. More splendidly alluring 
than ever before though she was, it 
would have been impossible for one who 
knew her not to realize that some sig- 


nificant quality of the old fascination 
had passed to a final reckoning; the 
siren was dead. In the past few weeks 
a regeneration had been cleansing the 
unclean. Marjorie Hallett had become 
her magnificent self—a true daughter 
of Clan O’Neil. 

When she entered, She was followed 
by a tall youth, of a noticeably Italian 
type, in riding breeches. He was pale, 
with great, somber eyes, habitually mel- 
ancholy. The Sicilian strain of his 
father, together with that father’s 
fealty to the cracked-ice bucket, had 
been the predominant heritage of Jack 
Barrameo. With a youngster’s aversion 
to intrusion, he stood tentatively near 
the window. Marjorie pulled at her 
gauntlets. 

“Come in, Jack!” she cried, a note 
of good-fellowship in her voice. “Don’t 
be afraid; I shan’t eat you. Of course 
you'll stay for dinner. Jimmy’ll be glad 
to see you.” 

Barrameo glanced at the door. 

“Thank you. I must go, Mrs. Hal- 
lett,” he stammered. “My horse—— 
Besides, I promised Wynne—er—Miss 
Stuart, to dine——” 

Marjorie stopped him roguishly. 

“T understand, Jack. Thank you for 
your ride. It was perfectly corking! 
Give Wynne my love, won’t you? If 


you.were a girl, I’d ask you to give her 


a hug for me—but you’re not, Jack. 


More’s the pity, because- you'd make a 
very handsome girl. See you at tennis 
to-morrow °” 

He turned quickly to the door in his 
anxiety to get away. 

“Yes, Wynne”—he stopped abruptly, 
awkwardly, and grinned sheepishly—‘I 
mean Mrs. Hallett—pardon me! I hope 
I'll see you to-morrow. Good night!” 

His hand was on the knob. She 
stopped him. 

“Jack !” 

Barrameo wheeled. 

“Yes ?” 

Marjorie studied him a moment with 
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serious eyes, and then smiled. She had 
changed her mind. 

“Thank you again, Jack,” she said 
cheerily. “You're a dear boy. Good 
night !” 

When the door closed behind him, 
she dropped into a chair, feet wide 
apart, elbows on her knees, and the 
horned handle of her riding crop in the 
groove of her chin between the cleft 
and her mouth. Her brows were puck- 
ered in reflective thought as the sound 
of retreating hoofs echoed in the si- 
lence. 

“What a pity!” she murmured; then 
the handle of the riding crop came 
resolutely down in the brown palm of 
her gauntlet, and she rose to her feet. 
“I'll do it!” she said spiritedly. “I’m 
going to have a talk with Jack Bar- 
rameo—a__ real, honest-to-goodness, 
fifty-fifty powwow! He needs it. And 
Wynne s 


The bell interrupted her. With a 


quick glance in the mirror, Marjorie 


stopped the maid. 

“ *Toinette,” she called, “if that’s Mr. 
Kumuri, show him in here.” 

When Kumuri entered, Marjorie, 
scrutinizing him with her smiling eyes, 
noted that his face was thinner—even 
older—and that there was a suggestion 
of shadow under the dark lashes. She 
waved him to a seat. 

“Mr. Kumuri,” she said, with that 
frankness which in a woman is a rare 
delight, “I’m going to ask you to par- 
don me a moment.” She removed her 
gauntlets and turned to the escritoire 
in the corner. “It’s merely a note; I 
shan’t be long.” Then, in afterthought, 
she looked back over her shoulder. 
“Can I offer you a cigarette?” 

He raised his hand slightly in nega- 
tion. 

“Thanks—no. I’d rather not.” He 
crossed his legs and gazed critically at 
a Turner landscape above the indus- 
trious figure. 

Marjorie pressed the button above 


the desk and rose, the sealed note in 
her hand. 

“Didn't take long, did it?” She 
smiled winsomely. “I’d never make an 
author—at least not one who gathers 
his royalties in baskets.” 

The maid entered. 

“*Toinette,” she instructed, laying 
the envelope in the girl’s hand, “slip 
on your hat and take that to Miss 
Stuart. And wait for an answer.” 

The girl departed. Marjorie crossed 
leisurely to the window and watched 
her retreating figure; then she came 
back slowly, with the breezy swing of 
the born horsewoman. Sitting on the 
arm of the chair opposite Kumuri, she 
threw one booted leg over the other and 
locked her fingers over her knee. 

“Now,” she began smilingly, “we can 
come down to brass tacks, as I once 
heard my fath—er—a big man say in. 
the West. You’re wondering why I 
sent for you, Mr. Kumuri—why I asked 
Jimmy to be my messenger? Naturally. 
And you won’t mind my dropping into 
slang, because, the critics to the con- 
trary, it’s really a splendid form of 
speech. It’s native—made in America, 
and where I came from, they’re proud 
of it because it’s something we haven’t 
borrowed, as we have our clothes. Now 
I’ve got so many thing to say to you 
that I don’t know where to begin. But” 
—she smiled—‘any old beginning is a 
good place to begin if you’re right. I 
sent for you because I want to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with you. I need it. 
And you need it to put in the back- 
ground of your memory’—her eyes 
wandered dreamily to the ceiling— 
“when you remember—me.” 

Kumuri was puzzled, and showed it. 
The woman opposite—this wonderful 
creature—was a woman he had never 
known! It was their first meeting since 
that night on the lonely cliffs; and he 
felt as if he were meeting her for the 
first time. He could do nothing but 
stare at her. 
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“You see,” she continued fearlessly, 
“a woman who has come to know her- 
self as a woman is usually jealous of 
the impression she has left behind on 
her trail. Some one has said, ‘Always 
leave them Jaughing when you say 
good-by.’” Her voice, if not her 
words, was serious. “To me, that line 
has come to have a tremendous mean- 
ing—a tremendous moral. Please don’t 
think I’m moralizing, preaching; for I 
hate morals and preaching more than 
you can possibly hate them. But I’d 
really like to leave you laughing when 
I say good-by. In other words, I’d like 
you to remember me as | am now; as 
I should have been when you most 
needed—a comrade.” 

He started forward. She stopped 
him with a gesture and a faint smile. 

“Please—please don’t interrupt me. 
You came to me, not for what you 
found, but for—companionship, because 
in the multitude of your own people 
you were lonely. But the trouble was” 


—she unclasped her hands in a little 
hopeless gesture—‘the trouble was that 
I was suffering from the same illness 


myself. There were times when / was 
hungry—yes, starved, for a—a pal; 
when I used to think I was the lone- 
liest woman in God’s world—and I 
guess I was.” 

Kumuri stared straight before him. 

“But your husband——” he began 
softly. 

“Was. all that he 
she interrupted, “and more. 
couldn’t see it; I was blind—a 
Having everything, I had nothing”— 
her mind reverted tenderly to other 
days ; drab days of poverty—‘‘and when 
I had nothing, I had everything.” 

With pensive brows, she rose and 
walked slowly to the window. Ku- 
muri’s dark eyes studied her, trying to 
fathom the mysterious workings of a 
woman’s soul. Without warning, she 
turned. 

“Mr. Kumuri,” she resumed quickly, 


should have been,” 
But I 
fool. 


“this life—this fashionable existence— 
was strange to me. It turned my head. 
A woman’s head, says the cynic, was 
made to be turned—and mine was 
turned.” She looked him full in the 
eyes. “But I thank God it turned in 
your direction. It might have—— But 
it doesn’t matter.” She stopped, and 
again turned slowly to the window. 
Her shoulders squared as her low, rich 
voice lilted on. “Something you said 
that night.on the cliffs—some protect- 
ing word—was the porter that held me 
up roughly at the gates of a fool’s para- 
dise. | needed it—needed a hand on 
my bridle—a steady hand. And I don’t 
know how to thank you.” She smiled 
wanly.: “That’s what I wanted 
—what I wanted you to know 
for the days to come. Thank 
thank you!” 

She turned. He extended his hand, 
and she grasped it firmly. Thé heavy 
music of his voice echoed in the room 


to say 
for— 
you— 


as he repeated, in slow, measured ca- 
dence, an expression that he had once 
heard her use. 

“Don’t say that,” he smiled gravely. 
“Don’t say thank You’ve been 
very beautiful—to me.” 

The hurried fall of feet on the 
veranda and the jangling of the bell 
interrupted them. The next moment, 
Pussy Petrie swept into the room, with 


you, 


a delighted gasp. 

“Forgive me, Marjorie4” she purred. 
“But I saw you from the window—Mr. 
Kumuri—er—and | couldn't 
have such news! You’d never guess— 
you’d never dream! It’s the most e.- 
traordinary thing I ever heard! Why, 
it’s like a play. First, Mrs. Dick has 
her divorce! Isn’t that startling? Poor 
Dickie! And now for the piéce de ré- 
sistance! It'll be in every paper in the 
country to-morrow—I can see it in big 
headlines: ‘Mrs. Richard Graythorne, 
prominent social leader, enters a nun- 
nery to take the veil!’ Marjorie! 
Can’t you see it?” 


resist. | 
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Had Pussy been facing Kumuri, she 
might have observed him start, his jaws 
set rigidly. The action did not escape 
Marjorie. Pussy babbled on: 

“You know, Jerry dear—I love Jim- 
my’s pet name for you; it’s so pally !— 
you know, Jerry dear, nunneries are 
really becoming very fashionable. Dear 
me, how our divorces—and our virtues 
—do annoy us! And poor Dickie on his 
yacht,in the Mediterranean! It’s per- 
fectly exasperating. So many—even of 
our débutantes—are flying from the 
world to the arms of seclusion. What 
do you think is responsible? By no 
stretch of the imagination could one 
call the convent dress pretty, or even 
attractive. Oh, this is too good to keep 
—too perfectly delicious for words! I 
must go—I must! By-by, Jerry. By- 
by, Mr. Kumuri!” 

And Puss was gone. 

Kumuri stared fixedly at the floor, 
oblivious of everything. Marjorie, the 
sweet womanliness of a friend in her 
eyes, crossed softly to his side. She 
laid a gentle hand on his arm. Kumuri 
started and half turned until their eyes 
met. 

“I’m sorry she was so heartless,” she 
said. “But she didn’t know. Forgive 
her.” 

A look of questioning wonder crept 
over his drawn face. Marjorie nodded 
in slow affirmation. 

“You helped me to find—myself,” 
she murmured, her rich, contralto notes 
hushed with tenderness, “and | helped 
you to find—/er.” He stared at her 
in silence, amazement written on every 
feature. “Even you didn’t know,” she 
continued, “and I should never have 
told you, but—for our visitor. Shortly 
after that night on the cliffs—perhaps 
two weeks later—I went to your 
mother. When I left, she sent for you. 
It was a little thing to do, after what 
you had done for me.” 

His lips moved, but the syllable of 
gratitude was never spoken. Yet Mar- 


3 


Mine 


jorie heard it. Her fingers slid gently 
down his arm and over his hand. Their 
palms met in a grip eloquent of the 
heights to which they had attained. 
Soul stared into soul in that peace that 
passeth understanding. 

Then she heard the door close softly 
behind him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When Kumuri climbed the steps of 
the bungalow, Suzette was waiting at 
the door. He shook himself in the 
warmth of the freshly kindled log fire 
and rubbed one hand over the other 
briskly. 

“Am I late, Suzette?” he asked. 

“No, monsieur.””. She glanced at the 
clock. ‘“Madame’s orders were half 
past eight.” 

“And madame?” 

“Ts in her room, monsieur.” 

“Thank you!” 

He stepped into the broad hall and 


stopped on the threshold of his ‘own 


quarters. He turned and glanced at the 
tiny door of the boudoir, and then, with 
soft steps, approached and stood, listen- 
ing, beside it. He knocked softly. 

No answer. 

Bending slightly, he knocked again— 
a little louder. 

“Who is it ?” came a sweet voice from 
within. 

**T—Yoshio.” 

The sound of pattering feet in de- 
lighted panic came from behind the bar- 
The door was thrown wide open, 
and the dainty flower woman stood 
fluttering on the threshold. Like a 
quaint doll, her small figure bent almost 
double in a worshipful genuflection ; but 
it was not worship that lurked in the 
black eyes, but mischief—and a little 
devil that a woman might understand 
and not betray. 

Smiling, he closed the door. When 
the dark eyes met his, there was in- 
quiry in them; and the flower woman, 


rier. 
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had she not been bred in a school of 
discipline, could have laughed hysteri- 
cally over his answer. It was only a 
glance, only a straightforward inter- 
communion between them, in which his 
eyes never wavered. The evasions that 
in months past they had known were 
gone. She noted how the strong lines 
of his face were accentuated; but the 
battle was over—and he had won. With 
a sagacity that her compassionate father 
would have praised, she knew that Ku- 
muri had found that dead fruit is dead 
fruit the world over, and that he had 
turned back into the garden of life— 
of love. 

“And was the day,” she questioned 
archly, “kind to my honorable hus- 
band ?” 


“Very, O lotus. And to you?” 


“It has augustly brought me—you. 
Will my husband sit?” 

He shook his head. 

“T must dress for dinner.” 

And then happened that for which 


she had been waiting. Kumuri’s arms 
rose. With a rapturous coo, she pat- 
tered across the room and cuddled into 
them. <A deep sigh lifted her breast 
under the silver storks above the lemon- 
tinted obi. 

“Yoshio,” she murmured, “if it please 
you, let us not dress to-night. Let us 
dine—téte-a-téte. I will send Suzette 
away and serve my lord with my own 
hands. Yoshio, say yes—please!” 

He nodded. She joyfully patted his 
cheeks with her small palms and ran 
her fingers—-quite like a Western 
madam—through his hair. 

His face clouded an instant, and his 
hands fell on her shoulders. He would 
tell her—would prepare her for that 
heritage that was to fall on the morrow. 

“O-Toyo San,” he began hesitantly, 
.; — ae 

A tiny hand closed over his mouth. 

“Please, Yoshio,” she pleaded, 
“please—not to-night! If it is an im- 
portant matter, it can wait—wait until 


to-morrow. For I have something that 
concerns you and me—something very 
sweet. Please, my husband! Let this 
be my night—our night together, with 
no interlopers in your mouth or mine. 
I love you. Please!” She watched his 
dark eyes soften, and still her hand 
held his speech prisoner. ‘And now,” 
she cried, “nod your head ‘yes,’ like 
the cherry tree.” 

He nodded his head faintly. 

“No, no! A big shake!” 

His head dropped on the silver 
storks. She hugged it a moment, mur- 
muring some phrase in her own tongue, 
and then pattered to a divan in a corner 
of the room. Picking up two flat Jap- 
anese mats, she laid them side by side 
in the center of the floor. 

“My honorable husband will sit? 
She smiled. 

Kumuri dropped on the larger of the 
two and curled his legs under him; 
O-Toyo San took her place demurely 
beside him. 

“Now!” she sighed. “Open the doors 
of your ears, for I have birds that bring 
them great sweetnesses. Listen, O Sa- 
murai, and hear—hear old friends 
speak : 


” 


“Even the knot of the rope 
Tying our boats together 

Knotted was long ago 

By some love in a former birth.” 

His dark eyes grew heavy with mem- 
ories; she had put her finger upon his 
heart with a delicacy that only lovers 
know. It was an old verse—one in 
which he had summed up his own love 
for her when he was the Golden Arrow 
lodging in the shadow of a Buddhist 
monastery. 

Five petal fingers entwined them- 
selves in the hand that lay listlessly in 
his lap. 

“Does my lord remember?” 

The whisper was barely audible. A 
pressure that threatened to crush the 
petals was his only answer. 

“And my honorable husband,” she 
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continued, “has not forgotten the prom- 
ise he made a compassionate Samurai?” 

Again the fingers answered, while the 
dark eyes stared with ever-softening 
shadows at a Kyoto panel. 

“Then,” she added, “O-Toyo San has 
not forgotten. Sit closer—closer, O 
Samurai! Now hold the breath in your 
mouth. Out of O-Toyo San’s love a 
greater wonder has come to her—for 
she has become a tree—a flower—a 
sweet water pond. Dost thou under- 
stand, my lord?” 

The man’s heart threatened to swoon 
in its happiness. His face radiated 


wonder—exultation. The soft fingers 
trailed up his arm under the white flan- 
nel sleeve. 

“And in the tree,” she murmured, 
“is a blossom; in the flower another 
flower ; and in the sweet water pond— 
the lotus. Out of O-Toyo San’s body 
the harvest days shall take her heart; 
and men in their blindness will call it— 
my august husband’s child.” 

In the man’s eyes trembled two great 
tears. One of the hot drops fell full 
on the petal hand. O-Toyo San laughed 
softly, with that superior laugh of. ali— 
mothers. 


POVERTY 


The Maid: 


“Joy in her arms hath held me, 

Mirth I have made my own, 

Duty hath oft impelled me, 

Trouble and tears I’ve known, 

Beauty, the witch, caressed me, 

Her gifts at my feet let fall, 

But love hath never blessed me 

And love is the best of all. 
Pleasure and pain and duty’s gain make life of a sort, no doubt; 
But what is life, if a maid may ask, with love left out?” 


The Man: 


“I have drunk of life, and deeply, 

I have tasted heaven and hell, 

I have clung where a cliff sheered steeply, 

And fear at its worst can tell, 

Then the lure of the trumpet won me 

From friends I had always known, 

War’s hot breath reeked upon me, 

And now I must die alone. 
Martial fame and a soldier’s name make death of a sort, no doubt; 
But bitter the death, if a man should ask, with love left out!’ 


ELEANOR C. HULL. 
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THE MAN WHO, TRAILED HIMSELF 
CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


his master’s bedroom door. 
“Is it twelve o’clock?” 

Driscoll called drowsily. 
“Not quite eleven, sir, 
said the servant. “But Mr. Dale is here 
and says he must see you at once. Says 

it’s most important, sir.” 

“Damn Dale!” muttered Driscoll, 


wp, !CHARDS knocked gently at 
AR 


” 


and, with a prodigious yawn, kicked off 


the bedclothes. Then he slowly stuck 
his feet into his slippers, and, pulling 
on a dressing gown, joined his morning 
visitor in the cozy library. 

“Hello, Arthur!” he said. 
devil got you out of bed 
hour?” 

Dale was standing with his back to 
the hearth, warming his hands before 
a crackling wood fire, and for a few 
moments he remained silent while Dris- 
coll indulged in another luxurious yawn 
and then slowly sank into the depths 
of a low armchair. 

“T’ve been out of bed for just four 
hours,” Dale remarked coldly. “Even 
if I do sit up half the night with you, 
squandering money and health at caba- 
rets, I’m a business man, and I’m on 
the job every morning at nine o’clock.” 

“Good old Arthur!” Driscoll mum- 
bled. ‘What’s your trouble this morn- 
ing?” 

“T haven’t got any trouble,” 
threw back. “It’s your trouble.” 


“What the 
at this 


Dale 


Driscoll smiled genially through 
sleepy eyes and shook his head. 

“Go on, Arthur,” he said, “but I'll 
bet now it’s not as bad as you think 
it is, or worth while waking me up 
for.” 

“You'll have to be the judge of that,” 
Dale snapped. “But I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that what I’m doing 
is wholly unprofessional and must be 
regarded as absolutely confidential. It’s 
just one of those cases where I think 
personal friendship comes before pro- 
fessional ethics. Got me?” 

Driscoll nodded. 

“Well, early this morning old Her- 
man Bagley turned up at the office and 
had a talk with Mr. Arnold. You may 
or may not know that Arnold is the 
head of my firm—my boss—and, inci- 
dentally, that he takes eare of all of 
3agley’s law business. Also, Bagley 
consults him about pretty much every- 
thing else. This morning it happened 
that Bagley wanted to hire a private 
detective—a dirty, sleuthhound person 
who is to follow you and make a daily 
report on your doings from six o’clock 
at night until six the next morning. It 
seems Bagley gives you credit for being 
fairly safe and respectable during the 
hours when the sun is supposed to 
shine.” 

Driscoll pulled himself halfway out 
of the depths of the armchair and stared 
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up incredulously at the serious eyes of 
the young lawyer. 

“But why?” he demanded. “Why?” 

“Presumably,” said Dale, ‘on ac- 
count of his daughter. Every one 
knows that you’ve been very attentive 
to Katherine Bagley, and most people 
think you are going to marry her—or, 
rather, that she is going to marry you. 
I suppose old Bagley agrees with them, 
and isn’t satisfied to leave your char- 
acter to Katherine’s judgment. It’s very 
simple, when you come to think it over. 
And, incidentally, no one except my 
boss is supposed to know about it. He 
had to tell me because he didn’t happen 
to know any detective firm who han- 
dled this particular sort of dirty busi- 
ness. I recommended Melcher & Proc- 
tor. It seems old Bagley doesn’t want 
his name to appear in the matter at all. 
Melcher & Proctor are to make their 
report every morning to Mr. Arnold, 
and he is to send it on to Bagley at 
his office.” 

Driscoll got up, and, walking over 
to the window, for some moments stood 
staring out on the snow-covered streets. 

“Do you know,” he suddenly burst 
out, “that up at the Hudson Club there 
is a deep dent in the marble-tiled floor 
of one of the corridors? Well, there 
is, and according to the club’s oldest tra- 
ditions it’s where Old Man Bagley’s 
head _ hit fell from the 
second-story balcony after a quiet little 
Che old reprobate! Why, I’m 
dining there to-night.” 

Dale grinned broadly and started to 
pull on his overcoat. 

“Well, Philip,” he laughed, “fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 

“You bet it is!” Philip said. “And 
I’m going to make sure that that de- 
tective will have something to report. 
I’m going to stay up at a cabaret every 
night until six o’clock in the morning. 
I’ll do it if I have to buy the band and 
every waiter and every dancer in the 
place just to keep me company. I'll 
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show old Bagley what kind of a sport 
I am, and, believe me, that sleuthhound 
will earn his money if he waits up for 
me until I’m ready to go to bed! I 
hope the snow’s a foot deep every 
night, and the cabarets won’t let him 
in, but’ll make him stand outside in the 
cold!” 

“But how about 
suggested. “Suppose 
shows her the reports?” 

“Well, all I can say about Kather- 
ine,” Philip threw at his departing 
friend, “is that she should have been 
more particular in picking out a father.” 

When Philip was left alone, he once 
more sought his favorite armchair, and, 
with his legs stretched before him, sat 
glaring gloomily at the burning logs. It 
was perhaps a quarter of an hour later 
when, suddenly springing* to his feet, 
he called to his servant to prepare his 
breakfast at once. Then he looked up 


Katherine?” Dale 
the old man 


the address of Melcher & Proctor in the 
telephone book, and, before the noon 


hour had struck, was on his way to the 
office of that well-known, but rather 
disreputable, detective agency. 

After a short wait, Mr. Melcher re- 
ceived Driscoll in his private office, and 
the latter at once stated the object of 
his visit. 

“My name,” he began, “is David 
Rand. That may mean something to 
you, or nothing; but, as'a matter of 
fact, I am rather well about 
town and in what is vulgarly known as 
Notwithstanding which fact, 
need the 


known 


‘society.’ 
I am looking for a job. | 
money.” 

The keen, searching eyes of Melcher 
regarded Philip slowly, from the tips 
of the young man’s cloth-top boots to 
the crown of his carefully brushed 
black hair. 

“You don’t look it,” he said crisply. 

“T know I don’t,” Philip laughed. 
“That’s exactly why I hoped to do busi- 
ness with you. My wardrobe, which 
is h&ppily extensive, and my social po- 
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sition are the two assets that I thought 
might be of value to you. I’m an ex- 
pensive man, you understand, but I’ve 
got something rather high class to sell. 
The only question is whether you have 
any use for my goods at this particular 
moment.” 

The X-ray eyes of the detective were 
once more turned on Philip, but this 
time they looked squarely into the hon- 
est, smiling eyes of the job seeker. 
After a few moments of this very per- 
sonal scrutiny, Melcher swung around 
toward his desk, and, opening a 
drawer, took out a typewritten memo- 
randum. 

“Do you happen to know a man 
named Philip Driscoll?” he asked. 

“T do,” said Philip. ‘He trails with 
pretty much,the same crowd I do, and 
he’s a fine scout.” 

“If I tell you what I want you to 
do,” asked the detective, ‘and you 
shouldn’t care to do it, can I rely on 
your confidence ?” 

“Just as if it had never happened,” 
said Philip. 

In a few words, Melcher went on to 
tell Driscoll exactly what Arthur Dale 
had told him an hour before. 

“It seems to me,” the detective said, 
in conclusion, “that you are just the 
person for the job. You could trail 
Driscoll where one of my regular men 
couldn’t go at all. What do you say? 
I’ll make you a special price—ten dol- 
lars a day and all expenses, of course.” 

“Suppose I have to follow this sus- 
pect to cabarets and restaurants,” Philip 
asked, “can I eat caviare and terrapin 
and drink champagne and charge it to 
the mysterious party who is paying to 
have him trailed?” 

“Sure!” Melcher laughed. 
far as you like.” 

“I’m on,” said Philip. 
begin work?” 

“To-night,” said the detective. 
“Don’t lose sight of your man, and be 
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sure you have your report in here by 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

The dinner at the Bagleys’ that night 
was a rather large affair, and the greet- 
ing between Philip and his host was of 
necessity somewhat formal and fleet- 
ing. It seemed to him, however, that 
old Bagley’s manner was rather con- 
fused, and that his beady eyes shifted 
uneasily. It also occurred to Philip, 
and for the first time, that Bagley had 
a flabby hand with a rather clammy 
feeling to it. As there was no longer 
a Mrs. Bagley, Katherine Bagley sat 
at the head of her father’s table, and 
Philip’s antagonistic feelings were 
somewhat assuaged by the fact that he 
had been placed at her left. A senator 
from the Middle West sat at her right, 
and when she had spoken a few words 
to him, she turned her big, innocent, 
alluring eyes on Driscoll. 

“Philip,” she said, “I put you next 
to me because I wanted to have a really 
good talk with you. I’m going to be 
quite serious. You know you haven’t 
been yourself of late. Too many cab- 
arets, or perhaps 

With a sudden start, Driscoll sat 
erect in his chair and glanced nervously 
over his shoulder at the funereal-look- 
ing waiter who was trying to fill his 
champagne glass. His double identity, 
and the idea that David Rand, the de- 
tective, was watching him, had been 
simmering in Philip’s mind ever since 
six o’clock, and not only had he failed 
to eradicate it from his thoughts, but it 
had gradually become a real obsession 
with him. 

“Of course, Katherine,” Philip mut- 
tered mysteriously, rather jumbling his 
words, “of course, I understand per- 
fectly. I know I’m not myself. Neither 
would you be if you were in my shoes.” 

“What is it, Philip? You must tell 
me,” Katherine asked, with genuine 
solicitude. 

For a few tense moments Philip 
gazed thoughtfully down the long lines 
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of chattering guests, while he tried to 
bring some ofder out of his chaotic 
thoughts. The fishy stare with which 
the funereal-looking servant had re- 
turned his own frightened glance had 
upset him greatly, and he was distinctly 
annoyed that Katherine had noticed 
that he had not been himself of late. 
He knew that he had not been himself, 
and he knew that when Katherine sug- 
gested too many cabarets as the prob- 
able cause, she was quite right. Also, 
it suddenly occurred to” his confused 
brain that Katherine, on account of her 
solicitude, might be a party to this 
scheme to have him spied upon. In 
any case, he determined to settle the 
question at once, and at the same time 
to try to explain the ragged condition 
of his nerves. 
Very slowly he 


and _ deliberately 


turned his gaze to Katherine and said: 
“Were you 
spied upon?” 
“Good heavens, no!” said his youth- 


ever trailed, watched, 


ful hostess. “Were you?” 

Philip nodded gravely. 

“That’s what’s the matter with 
me. See these circles under my eyes? 
See the drawn, tired look in my face? 
And you thought it was cabarets!” 

“Well, Philip,” Katherine explained, 
“you must admit that, from all you 
have told me, you have been sitting up 
pretty late. How do you know you 
are being spied upon? Are you quite 
sure it hallucination of your 
overtired nerves ?” 

From the very straightforwardness 
of her manner, Philip was convinced 
that the girl had no part in her father’s 
scheme of espionage, and he hastened 
to cover up his tactical blunder. 

“T’ve got a secret,” he whispered, “a 
business secret that my rivals are try- 
ing to discover. But you mustn’t tell 
any one, especially your father. He’s 
in business, too, and he might guess 
something.” 

“T promise,” said Katherine solemnly, 
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“and I’m glad it’s only business. I was 
afraid it might be the husband of one 
of those married women you are al- 
ways making such desperate love to.” 

This reference to his affairs with 
other men’s wives rather pleased Philip, 
and did much toward restoring him to 
his usual genial self, as well as to his 
former belief that Katherine was by all 
odds the most wonderful and beautiful 
girl he had ever known. 

“Not a bit like it,” he said. “It’s a 
purely business secret. The days of 
the beautiful married ladies are over 
forever. The dream of my life is now 
to get married myself and a 

Whether it was his words or a some- 
thing in his manner, Katherine turned 
suddenly away from him, and for the 
rest of the dinner talked busily to the 
senator from the Middle West. 

Just before the women left the table, 
however, Philip succeeded in again at- 
tracting the dttention of his hostess. 

“What are you doing after dinner?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know,” Katherine said, ‘‘un- 
less we have a little dancing. I’m not 
asked on anywhere, are you?” 

Philip shook his head, and for a mo- 
ment looked quite gloomy over the pros- 
pect of so early a parting. Then he 
suddenly brightened perceptibly and 
said: 

“T have it! I'll take the party on to 
Sherry’s, and we can dance there as late 
as we choose. I'll telephone now for a 
private room and a colored band. What 
do you say?” 

“Splendid!” said Katherine, and she 
at once invited her guests to go on to 
Philip’s informal dance. As there were 
no more pretentious functions sched- 
uled for that night, every one accepted 
gladly. That is, every one except Mr. 
3agley, who pleaded off on account of 
old age and business appointments for 
the next day. 

Philip’s little dance was in all ways 
most successful, and it was three o’clock 
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when his guests, having finished sup- 
per, bade their host good night. But 
Philip was in no mood for bed, so he 
and two of his men guests strolled over 
to the Sun Dodgers, a very small and 
exclusive club where they could surely 
have a farewell Scotch and in all prob- 
ability make up a game of bridge or 
poker. li: neither prospect were they 
disappointed, and when the clock struck 
six Philip signed a check for his losses 
and returned to his apartment. 

It had been a most agreeable evening, 
and had it been possible for him to 
stumble at once into his luxurious bed, 
Philip would have been quite at peace 
with all the world. Alas, however, 
such was not the case, for there was 
still David Rand’s report to be made 
out and sent to the detective agency 
before nine o'clock. Therefore, with 
a weary and wan smile, Philip sat down 
at his desk, and, with a sincere love 
for Katherine in his heart and an 
equally sincere desire in his soul to get 
even with her father, composed the 
following : 

I beg to. report that Driscoll left the Royal, 
No. 81 East Forty-third Street, where he 
has his apartment, last night at ten minutes 
before eight. He took a taxicab to the home 
of Herman Bagley, No. 17 East Eighty-third 
Street, where he arrived at two minutes past 
eight. I waited outside for D. in a taxi, as 
I feared that, on leaving the house, he might 
escape me while I was looking for another 
cab. Besides, it was a damned cold night. 

D. left the Bagley house alone at ten- 
forty-three, and took a taxi to Sherry’s, 
where I followed and saw him talking with 
one of the head waiters. When D. had taken 
the elevator, I approached the head waiter, 
and, after I had given him ten dollars, he 
told me that D. had arranged for a supper 
party for eleven guests in a large private 
room, and had also ordered a colored band 
of five pieces. 

This looked to me like gay doings, and, 
by giving the head waiter another ten, I was 
lucky enough to secure the private room on 
the secend floor directly across the hallway 
from the room D. had engaged. I knew the 
waiters would be passing in and out from 
the hallway, and, by leaving the door to my 


room open, I could get at least occasional 
glimpses of what was doing in D.’s room. 

To give an adequate excuse for my occu- 
pancy of a private supper room, I also or- 
dered supper for eleven, and a colored band 
of five pieces. Unfortunately I did not suc- 
ceed in finding ten of my society friends 
supping in the restaurant downstairs at 
Sherry’s, as I had hoped to do. However, 
by visiting several Broadway cabarets, | was 
enabled to corral five show girls, and as 
many men, who were willing to make up 
my party. This I found an ideal number 
for a small dancing affair, as every woman 
wants to dance” all of the time, and this 
arrangement gives one man a chance to rest 
during each of the dances. My friends had 
a thoroughly good time, and, in fact, there 
was One moment about two o'clock in the 
morning when the hilarity became so great 
that I feared the police might be called in. 

As I had anticipated, I had several excel- 
lent opportunities of spying on D.’s party, 
but I found that the guests were behaving 
in a most orderly manner, and all of those 
I recognized belonged to our very best fam- 
ilies. D. himself appeared at all times so- 
ber, decorous, and conventionally formal in 
the treatment of his guests. Shortly before 
three o’clock I saw that his party was about 
to break up, so with some difficulty I induced 
my own guests—who by this time were ex- 
tremely joyous—to reluctantly return to their 
separate homes. All of my ten friends, in 
taking their leave of me, designated the little 
affair as the “best ever,” or “some party.” 

D. left Sherry’s at three-ten, accompanied 
by two men, and walked to the Sun Dodg- 
ers, a club at No. 139 East Thirty-ninth 
Street. Fortunately, 1 am a member, and I 
entered the club shortly after D. and his 
friends. There were already several mem- 
bers present, and, a game“of poker being 
proposed, I thought that to watch my man 
the more closely, I had better sit in. Greatly 
to my regret, however, D. was the only one 
present who refused to play, and I was sur- 
prised to hear that he never took part in 
any game of chance. 

I regret to state that the cards did not run 
well for me, and my losses, considering the 
low limit, were considerable. History will 
show, however, that luck at cards often 
varies, and, although I seldom have been 
known to win at poker, my losses are not 
always the greatest at the table, as was the 
case last night. 

The card party ended at six a. m., and. D., 
who had spent the time in reading the Eng- 
lish illustrated papers and drinking several 
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glasses of soda and lime juice, returned to 
his apartment. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit my expense 
account for the night. Please remit check 
for same at once, as the Sherry account, the 
colored coon shouters’ bill, and the poker 
losses must be paid at once. 

One gabper at SREY 'S « oocic cc cWeccees $232 
Band 
Tips 
Overconfidence in good hands at poker.. 
Taxicabs 
Personal services for twelve hours’ work 
i A es SOOT yee ee eT $647 

Yours, et cetera, 

Davip Ranp. 


Having read the report over several 
times, and each time, especially in the 
case of the expense account, with con- 
stantly increasing pleasure and pride, 
Philip put it in an envelope, which he 
addressed to Melcher & Proctor. Then 


he rang for a messenger boy and made 
immediate preparations for a long and 
well-earned rest. 

The orgy of sleep that Philip had an- 


ticipated with so much satisfaction, 
however, was rudely interrupted by 
his servant, Richards, who, with grovel- 
ing apologies, announced, as he had on 
the morning previous, that Mr. Arthur 
Dale was in the sitting room and in- 
sisted on seeing Philip at once. When 
the latter finally dragged himself into 
the presence of his friend, he found 
the face of the young lawyer wreathed 
in fatuous smiles. 

“Funniest thing you ever heard!” 
Dale laughed. “It’s so funny I had to 
come and tell you at once, and I’ve got 
to warn you, too. That detective firm 
I recommended, Melcher & Proctor, in- 
stead of. sending one of their regular 
men, hired some swell who was down 
on his luck to trail you. You won't be- 
lieve this, but he’s actually one of the 
men who played poker at the Sun 
Dodgers last night. Naturally he’s 
working under an assumed name. He 
calls himself David Rand. Who do you 
suppose he really is?” 
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“Don’t know,” yawned _ Philip. 
“Can’t imagine. But how did you come 
by all this inside information ?”’ 

“How did I come by it?” Dale threw 
back. “If you had heard what my boss 
said to me this morning for recom- 
mending Melcher & Proctor, you would 
know all right, all right. It seems that 
this David Rand, whoever he is, for his 
first night’s work, ran up an expense 
account of six hundred and forty-seven 
dollars. When old Bagley got the re- 
port, he rushed over to our office bel- 
lowing loud enough to be heard at 
Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Grant’s Tomb?” said Philip, with 
his eyes still but half open. “That’s 
the lodge to the Claremont Café, isn’t 
it?” 

“Right-o!” said Dale. “But I wish 
you could have heard my boss tell how 
Old Man Bagley cried and moaned over 
his lost ducats. Said Shylock was a 
piker to him. It seems Bagley con- 
tended that he wouldn’t have cared if 
the sleuth had found out anything 
against your moral character, but the 
report made out that you were the orig- 
inal mamma’s boy and a virtuous prig. 
Bagley wanted to call the whole thing 
off at once, but the boss induced him 
to give this Rand one more chance. 
Arnold seemed to think and rather to 
hope that after your virtuous life last 
night, you’d be pretty sure to break 
[ wanted to warn you.” 
“Did the 
about 


loose to-night. 

“Thank you!” said Philip. 
old spendthrift anything 
Katherine ?” 

“IT didn’t see Bagley myself,” Dale 
explained, “but Mr. Arnold told me 
that that was what hurt him most about 
the loss of the money. Said Bagley told 
him he was quite sure, from something 
that Katherine had said to him last 
night, that she was going to marry you 
willy nilly.” 

“Good for Katherine!” said Philip, 
the last item of news having startled 
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him into a state of comparative wake- 
fulness. 

“Wonderful girl!” exclaimed Dale. 
“You'll win her yet, in spite of the old 
man.” 

“You bet I will!” Philip agreed, with 
much emphasis. “But I’m first going 
to get that old man just where I want 
him. If I have to 2 

“Speaking of fights,’ Dale inter- 
rupted, “did you know that there’s a 
good one to-night at the garden? Sol 
Keever and Laviski, the Horrible Hun. 
I don’t suppose the fact that you went 
to a prize fight will look very well on 
Rand's report to-morrow morning, but 
it would be a cruelty to miss it. What 
do you say? We can go to the Perrys’ 
dance afterward together.” 

“Not asked,” said Philip. “But the 
prize fight—fine! Dine with me at 
Del’s at seven-thirty.” 

“T'll be there,” said Dale, and, 
promptly taking his departure, left 
Philip once more at liberty to resume 
his slumbers. 

The winter afternoon was far spent 
when Philip started on his stroll up the 
avenue. Greatly refreshed by his long 
sleep, he was in rare humor to enjoy 
the beauties of the fading day. The 
crisp, cool air filled his lungs; the well- 
dressed crowds, the beautiful women in 
endless lines of cars and carriages, 
brought a smile to his lips and to his 
eyes. Above all, the recollection of 
what Dale had told him ahout Kath- 
erine quite filled his heart and gave 
him an acute feeling of content toward 
the world and all the people who lived 
on it. 

And then, after he had gone but a 
short distance, he suddenly decided that 
if Katherine had told her father that 
she loved Philip Driscoll and was going 
to marry him, it was quite time that 
Philip Driscoll should tell Katherine 
that he loved her and was going to 
marry her. His head held high, joy- 
ously swinging his bamboo stick, he 





turned from the avenue into the side 
street that harbored Katherine’s home. 

To his intense relief, he found her 
alone in the darkened drawing-room, 
and never before had her charm seemed 
more potent or her fragile beauty more 
flowerlike. Their talk began across the 
tea table in the glow of the crackling 
log fire, and ended in the cushioned 
corner of a great lounge, where there 
was hardly any light at all. 

“When are you going to talk to 
papa?” Katherine asked, after they had 
accounted for their every emotion and 
arranged the most minute details of 
their future life.- “Why not see him 
now and have it over with?” 

For a few moments there was silence 
between them, and it was fortunate that 
the darkness hid the frown that sud- 
denly clouded Philip’s face. 

“Not to-day, Katherine dear,” he 
said at last. “It’s hard to explain, but 
sometimes I think that there are certain 
things your father doesn’t care for 
about me. It may be only a whim on 
my part, but if I am right, then I want 
to prove to him that he is wrong. Just 
give me a few days, please!” 

In her highly elated and exalted state 
of mind, Katherine naturally gave 
Philip the few days he asked for, and 
after this came the regretful and lin- 
gering parting of the lovers. The part- 
ing was particularly painful because 
Katherine had to go to a dinner that 
night and on to the Perrys’ dance after 
ward, and to a luncheon the next day. 
But at least there was nothing to pre- 
vent their having tea together the fol- 
lowing afternoon, and that was some 
little consolation. 

Had Mademoiselle Yvonne Rabusson 
waited until seven-thirty that same 
night to ring up her old friend, Philip 
Driscoll, all would have been different, 
but she called him at seven-twenty-five 
—just as he was setting forth to dine 
with Arthur Dale, before attending the 
prize fight. Those five minutes made 




















all the difference. Philip did not at 
once recognize the cooing voice and the 
charming accent of the lovely Parisian, 
but when she had repeated her name 
several times and had recalled a number 
of the gay parties they had had to- 
gether the summer before in Paris, he 
remembered her well, and even recol- 
lected the promise she had made to 
look him up, should she ever visit New 
York. 

“So good to know you’ve come at 
last,” he said, in his cheeriest manner, 
and just as if he had been sitting at 
the telephone for months waiting for 
her voice. 

“T arrived this morning only,” came 
back slowly and with a strong French 
accent. “I sing at the Winter Garden 
soon. Such pretty, pretty dresses I 
have, and such songs! Very wicked!” 

“Good!” said Philip. “I can hardly 
wait. Where are you staying and when 
can I see you?” 

As a matter of fact, it must be said 
to Philip’s credit that his questions were 
purely perfunctory, and were intended 
only as a polite greeting that in no way 
would imply any further responsibility 
on his part. 

“TI stay at the Knickerbocker,” cooed 
Mademoiselle Rabusson, “but to-night I 
supper with Willie Bartow. You re- 
member Mr. Bartow, with which we 
had so many good times, we three and 
others in Paris? He says I must make 
you come to the supper he gives me 
to-night after theater in cabinet par- 
ticulier at Rector’s. You will come 
surely?” 

With his mind and heart still full of 
Katherine and the wonderful hour that 
they had spent together that afternoon, 
Philip was but ill inclined toward the 
kind of supper party that Willie Bar- 
tow would be sure to give Yvonne 
Rabusson, and his first thought was to 
refuse. But Philip was of a naturally 
kindly disposition, and he had no de- 
sire to wound the feelings of the French 
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singer, who seemed to regard him as 
an old and true friend. Also, Philip 
was distinctly gregarious, and if Kath- 
erine, and even Dale, were going to 
desert him and go to a dance to which 
he had not been invited, it did not seem 
quite fair that he should spend the long 
evening hours alone. In Yvonne’s in- 
vitation he also saw a fine opportunity 
for David Rand, the sleuth, to again 
dig deeply into the bank roll of Her- 
man Bagley. 

In any case, as a result of the argu- 
ments that hurtled through his brain, 
history will show that he told Made- 
moiselle Rabusson that nothing could 
possibly keep him away from the party 
that night. But just before he brought 
the conversation to a sudden close, he 
said: 

“There is, however, my dear Yvonne, 
one thing I must insist on. It is not 
Willie Bartow who is giving you your 
welcoming party to-night, but I. I sim- 
ply refuse to allow any one €lse that 
honor.” 

“But why?” 
Rabusson. 

“There is,’ said Philip mysteriously, 
“a reason.” And, as the receiver 
clicked, he added for his own satisfac- 
tion, “A damn’ good reason.” 

It was just as Arthur Dale and 
Philip had reached the entrance to 
Madison Square Garden that night that 
they found themselves jammed up 
against the district attorney of New 
York City, who was accompanied by 
one of his assistants. 

Having finally been catapulted 
through the brass gates to the com- 
parative freedom of the inner lobby, the 
four men stopped to breathe and take 
stock of their beriimpled clothes. Dale, 
who already knew the district attorney, 
introduced Philip, and the distinguished 
prosecutor begged that they would both 
share his box at the ringside. There- 
fore, quite by accident, Philip found 
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himself in the most respectable of com- 
pany, and he and the district attorney, 
who was a rabid fight fan and never 
missed a promising “go” within a hun- 
dred miles of New York, spent a most 
delightful evening criticizing the finer 
points of the present and past heroes 
of the squared circle. 

When the last boitt was over and the 
four men were saying good night in the 
fresh, clean air of Madison Avenue, 
Dale took Philip aside and gave him a 
last word of advice: 

“Better go home at once, Philip. 
Don’t forget that that Judas, David 
Rand, is still trailing you.” 

“I won’t forget,” Philip laughed. 
“It’s the simple life for me.” And, 
jumping into the nearest taxicab, he 
whispered to the chauffeur, “Rector’s, 
and be quick about it.” 

Until its very last five minutes, the 
welcoming party to Mademoiselle Ra- 
busson was all that such a party should 
be. Willie Bartow had asked the most 
beautiful show girls and the most amus- 
ing men of his acquaintance who hap- 
pened to like show girls; and Philip, 
who, as Yyonne’s oldest friend, had in- 
sisted on making the party his own, 
proved the most affable and lavish of 
hosts. However, at about three o’clock 
in the morning and when the hilarity 
was at its very height, the guest of 
the evening was suddenly overtaken by 
an attack of something that upset her 
greatly. 

A doctor was summoned, and he pro- 
nounced Mademoiselle Rabusson’s sud- 
den indisposition a case of ptomaine 
poisoning and advised that she be at 
once sent to a hospital. The New York 
Hospital was not far distant, and, as 
it could offer the best accommodations 
for the night, it was there that Bartow 
and Philip carried the suffering lady 
and saw to it that she would have all 
the care and comfort possible. Philip 


then returned to his apartment, and, 


once more assuming the rdle of David 
Rand, made otit his report of the night’s 
doings as follows: — 


D. left his apartments at seven-thirty, and 
taxicabbed to Delmonico’s, where he ate a 
substantial dinner with a man friend. At 
eight-forty D. and friend. drove to the gar- 
den, where, evidently by appointment, they 
met the district attorney and one of his 
assistants. From good authority, I under- 
stand the D. T. was there in his official 
capacity, to see if the boxing laws were 
being properly enforced, 

D. and the two other men who sat in his 
box were there evidently as representatives 
of that type of young reformer that the D. 
T. admires and affects so much. Watching 
him from my advantageous seat in a near-by 
box, I could see that he frequently consulted 
his reformer friends as to the existing con- 
ditions, and apparently had great regard for 
the views they expressed. The big fight was 
a bunk, but one of the prelims between two 
lightweights was a pippin. 

The excuse for my somewhat radical 
action during the latter part of the evening 
is that | understood there had been some 
complaint made against my expense account 
of last night, and therefore, if it were pos- 
sible, I determined to obtain some sort of 
damning evidence against D. at once. The 
most attractive, beautiful, enticing, and un- 
scrupulous woman now in New York is un- 
questionably Mademoiselle Yvonne Rabus- 
son, a well-known Parisian café concert 
singer; and, although she is an expensive 
luxury, | invited her and a few friends to 
supper at Rector’s. 

After considerable persuasion, I induced 
D.—whom I made a point of meeting after 
the fight—to join my little party. I was con 
vinced that if he were not a thoroughgoing 
milksop and had any red blood in his veius 
he could not for long withstand the 


at all, 
Rabusson 


fascinations of 
But, although I had coached her well in what 


she was to do, I regret to report that the 
lady made a great hit with all the men pres- 
ent except D., who remained throughout the 
feast much like a death’s-head. 

As a very last ruse to entrap him, I had 
Mademoiselle Rabusson pretend that she wes 
overcome by a sudden attack of something. 
I had a doctor called, and, at his advice, D. 
and IJ started with the lady to the hospital. 
My ruse was not to go to the hospital at all, 
but to carry the lady to D.’s apartment. | 
made this suggestion to D. after we were in 
the taxicab, but D. refused the proposition, 
peremptorily denouncing it as a dastardly 


Mademoiselle 




















act, and demanding that we make all haste in 
our race to the hospital. 

As a fesult of his priggish ways, my well- 
conceived plan failed completely, and Made- 
moiselle Rabusson is now in the New York 
Hospital, giving a pretty fair imitation of a 
lady with ptomaine poisoning. My conclu- 
sions are that D. is simply not human, and 
that if any of his larger arteries were cut, 
they would be found to contain sterilized 
ice water. Expense account follows: 





6 Oe eee ee $12.00 
Box seat at prize fight (bought from 

ODOCINOE ooo 85-0 io vcs ows dcnccdges 25.00 
Supper at Rector’s with tips ........ 340.75 
Honorarium to Mademoiselle Rabus- 

SOTL scccccccccccccncccccsccetecece 500.00 
eg ee Wea 10.00 
EE, ges ve Sa bod Ow rand «nae ECGS 6.00 
Personal services for twelve hours’ 

Ee a ee see a Oi tae xs 10.00 
RE ita nc dub hao etel ce chsscececta $003.75 


Expenses of Mademoiselle Rabusson at 
hospital, including doctors, two trained 
nurses, private room, fruit, flowers, et cetera, 
not yet accounted for. Yours, et cetera, 

Davip RAnp. 

When Richards called Philip the fol- 
lowing morning, the latter did not wait 
for any apologetic explanations from 
his servant; but, tumbling out of bed, 
went directly to the sitting room, where 
he knew he would find Arthur Dale 
awaiting him. 

“Well,” the lawyer blurted out, “it 
seems you didn’t lead such a terribly 
simple life, after all, when you left us 
last night.” , 

“Not so very simple,” Philip said, 
“Have you heard from old 


” 


smiling. 
Bagley ?” 
“Have we heard from old Bagley!” 
Dale repeated, with great gusto. “I 
should say we had heard from Bagley! 
His bellowings of yesterday were like 
the cooings of a dove compared to the 
way he raved to-day. It seems that this 
time Rand only jumped his expense 
account to nine hundred and three dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. Old Bagley 
decided this morning that the whole 
thing was a fake and hustled over to 
the New York Hospital to find out if 
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there really was such a person as 
Yvonne Rabusson.” 

“The devil he did!” Philip laughed. 
“Did he see her?” | 

“No, but he talked with her doctor 
and her nurse. And incidentally, my 
boy, I can tell you at last who the man 
is who calls himself David Rand. He’s 
the chap who gave the supper that you 
went to at Rector’s last night!” 

“Really!” Philip said, apparently 
quite uninterested. “Are you sure that 
old Bagley talked to Yvonne Rabus- 
son’s nurse and doctor ?”’ 

“He told Arnold he did, and Arnold 
told me. The boss also told me that 

3agley had called off the detectives for 
all time. He said that if it was going 
to cost him from six to nine hundred 
dollars a day just to find out that you 
were an anemic municipal reformer 
and hated cabarets and spent your 
nights rescuing women in distress, then 
he’d had enough.” 

“Good old Bagley!”. said Philip. 
“Now, Arthur, you run along. I hope 
to be able to tell you to-night who 
David Rand really is, and all kinds of 
good news besides. Just now I’ve got 
to get busy.” 

An hour later, carrying a large bunch 
of roses, Philip was ushered into Made- 
moiselle Rabusson’s room at the hos- 
pital. He found the charming Parisian 
very pale and still indisposed, but quite 
well enough to sit up in bed and scrawl 
the note he had already composed for 
her. Throughout her short, joyous life, 
Mademoiselle Rabusson had shown an 
invariable willingness to do anything to 
oblige a friend, and Philip’s present 
request was indeed but a trifling matter. 
This was the note that Yvonne wrote, 
at Philip’s dictation: 

How very good of you to call on an old 
friend when she is ill! All my thanks and 
appreciation to you, clier Herman, for the 
beautiful roses. Exquisite! I am truly ill, 
but it is so but for a short time. I could 
have seen you this morning when you called, 









om, 
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but it was the stupid nurse that prevented. 
In a few days, at the Knickerbocker I will 
be for a long time, and surely you will call me 
by the telephone. Do you remember the gay 
lunches at the Café Laurent and the little 
soupers a deux in the pink-and-gold cabinet 


particulier at the Café de Paris? What 
happy, happy, happy days! Tourjours a toi 
mille baisers. YVONNE. 


Late that afternoon Philip was shown 
into the gorgeous, but dimly lighted, 
drawing-room of the Bagleys’, where 
once more Katherine awaited him be- 
fore the cozy, crackling hearth. 

“Only a word now, dear,” he said. 
“T’ve been thinking of what you said 
yesterday about telling your father that 
we wanted to get married, and ! now 
agree with you entirely. I think that I 
should ask his consent at once. The 
custom may be a little old-fashioned, 
but so is your father, and I want to do 
everything I can to win and hold his 
friendship.” 

“Come with me,” said Katherine, 
and, taking Philip by the hand, she led 
him to the door of her father’s study. 

As Philip entered, Bagley was seated 
at his desk, glowering over some legal- 
looking papers, and his greeting to the 
young man could not well be described 
as cordial. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, sir,” 
Philip began, “but I was commissioned 
to bring you this letter from an old 
friend of mine, and, apparently, an old 
friend of yours, too—Mademoiselle 
Yvonne Rabusson.” 

At the mention of the young woman’s 
name, Bagley gave a sudden start, and, 
his beady eyes blinking and his pudgy 
hand shaking, brusquely seized the note 
that Philip extended toward him. Tear- 
ing off the envelope, he began Yvonne’s 
note, and the farther he read, the more 
his eyes blinked and his hand trembled. 

“What rubbish is this?” he shouted 
at last. “Young man, do you know 
what’s in this crazy letter?” 

“T do,” said Philip. “Mademoiselle 


Rabusson was not very sure of her 


English, and did me the honor of read- 
ing the note to me.” 

“The hussy!” Bagley shouted, look- 
ing very much as if he were about to 
have a stroke of apoplexy. “Never 
saw the woman in my life—never! [I'll 
swear it!” 

“Curious,” said Philip. “Very odd 
indeed. You'll admit that you’ve been 
to Paris, I presume?” 

“T certainly will!” Bagley thundered. 

“And I don’t suppose you will deny,” 
Philip continued calmly, “that you went 
to the New York Hospital this morning 
and inquired of both Mademoiselle Ra- 
busson’s doctor and her nurse, and, so 
far as I can find out, of pretty much 
every one efse connected with the es- 
tablishment, as to the condition of the 
lady’s health. Am I correct?” 

For a few moments Bagley remained 
silent, while he relit his cigar and 
slowly twisted the end between his thick 
lips. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Driscoll,” he said 
at last, “but I can’t see what particular 
affair this is of yours anyhow. It seems 
to me that you are simply impertinent.” 

“Tt isn’t my affair at all,” Philip said, 
smiling frankly at the older man. “It’s 
just a mild effort to show you how 
annoying it may be at times to any one 
of us to be spied upon. Also, how 
easily a paid detective may manufac- 
ture evidence. The affair that I came 
to see you about to-day is a different 
matter altogether. For at least two 
years, Mr. Bagley, I have loved your 
daughter, Katherine, and now she has 
done me the very great honor of say- 
ing that she loves me, too. And, if we 
can gain your consent, we should like 
to get married.” 

The bulky frame of the old man 
stirred uneasily in his chair, and under 
his bushy brows he cast a frowning, 
ominous glance at his youthful visitor. 
3ut any terrifying effects that the 
glance was expected to produce were 
wasted entirely, for Bagley saw that 
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Philip’s smiling eyes were fastened on 
the note of Mademoiselle Rabusson, 
which lay on the desk where he had 
angrily tossed it. There was also some- 
thing in the smile on the lips of the 
young man, and something in his man- 
ner, that spoke of the victor rather than 
the vanquished. And so Bagley, with 
some little effort, pulled himself from 
the depths of his chair and held out 
his pudgy hand toward the conqueror. 

“Mr. Driscoll—Philip,” he said, “I 
can’t say I’m surprised. If ever I had 
any doubts about you as a son-in-law, 
it was because—at least; so it seems to 
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me—so many of the young men of 
to-day are pretty wild. And if I took 
precautions to find out that I was 
wrong, it was only because I love my 
daughter and because she has no one 
else to protect her. Now I leave that 
to you. Run along, my boy, and tell 
her I said so.” 

And Philip did run, but he never told 
her—certainly not for a long time. All 
that Katherine wanted to know she saw 
in her lover’s smiling eyes, and even 
this cheering sight was lost to her al- 
most at once when he gathered her into 
his arms. ’ 


SO HNSOMARS: 


TRUMPETERS AND DRUMS 


[LIKE thrifty burgher trumpeters 
In scarlet waistcoats gay, 
The robin band sounds reveille, 
Ere yet the-east is gray. 
I’ faith the ruffling trumpets need, 
A rataplan of drums— 
Hoofbeats along the dew-dusk road, 
As swift the new day comes. 


Shall we be sluggards, sonsy lad, 
Drowsing in bed and stall, 

What time across the dimming dusk 
The burgher trumpets call? 


Forth! Forth! 


To face the ruffling wind, 


To snuff the morning breath, 
As pure as heaven, as sweet as love, 
As soft and cool as death! 


Away! Away! 


As cleaves a lance, 


We cleave the lifting mists; 
We go as gayly, gallantly, 
As if we swept the lists. 
We gallop, gallop, up the hill— 
The laggard wind must follow. 
Breathe you, the while true morning gold 
Drips over hill and hollow. 


MartHa McCut.ocH-WILLIAMS 
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CONSTANCE X SKINNER 


wy INCE her divorce, quietly con- 

4% summated several mionths 

ago, Agnes Liddale had 

thought that she realized the 

truth of her friends’ dictum: 

“Agnes, you should have married 
‘Devoy Charlton.” 

She felt that she saw it clearly at 

this moment, as she watched Charlton 


make his way to her through the mov- 
ing groups in the promenade corridors 


of the hotel. He was distinguished not 
only by the marks of breeding, but by 
the poise that expresses a calm, well- 
ordered life. There would be freedom 
with such a man, because his wife need 
not be forever looking after him. She 
would have some time to spend in de- 
veloping her own soul. 

His cool, finely formed hand touched 
hers for the fraction of They 
sat down where a palm gave a hint of 
privacy. 

“T came here as your note directed,” 
he said, in low, equable tones, “though 
I tried to reach you by telephone to sug- 
gest that we meet elsewhere—at Ellen’s, 
for instance—but you were already 
out.” 

“I’m sorry. If you wanted to see 
your sister about anything important, I 
fear I’ve brought you out of your way.” 

“Tt was on your account. I thought 
instantly of the usual crush here, and 


a second. 


—people are so ready with remarks. 
I can’t forget that, through no fault of 
yours, you are without a protector in 
the eyes of the world. So charming a 
woman—gossips will not easily over- 
look you.” 

“Oh!” Then she laughed a little. 

“It might have been better for you 
if you had not been so intent on sparing 
Liddale. He has magnetism of a cer- 
tain sort, and people who see no deeper 
are inclined to sympathize with him. 
Forgive me if I sound bitter. But I 
recall that Liddale compromised you 
once before, and thereby drove you into 
the unfortunate marriage now so very 
fortunately terminated.” 

She turned to him with sharpened 
interest. It was his first direct allusion 
to that unexpected marriage which had 
been the end of his own reticent court- 
ship. 

“Tt will sound odd to you, but I think 
I would rather explain. I am really 
not the sort of woman to be forced, 
merely by gossip, to marry a man who 
had no appeal for me.” She saw that 
something in her speech displeased him. 
No doubt it was the suggestion that 
Hugh Liddale’s magnetism had at one 
time not left her cold. “The novelty 
of Hugh’s method of attack fascinated 
me. I enjoyed the romance of being 
swept off my feet and taken by storm. 

















It was so—different—frdm anything I 
had seen, or been led to expect of life 
that——” 

She paused so briefly that Charlton 
might almost have been accused of in- 
terrupting her—except that anything §0 
discourteous -was impossible for him. 

“It is an axiom that a man worthy 
of the name thinks first of the fair 
fame of the woman he loves. Liddale 
—did not. It was a grief to all of us. 
Liddale is not of us—not of your es- 
tablished sphere. He came here backed 
by Western railroads and forced a 
place among us. His influences were 
too powerful to be ignored. But, apart 
from sharp abilities, he is still an alien 
of untraceable antecedents. His father 
was a trapper in northwestern Canada 
—he admits it. He is personally un- 
worthy.” eo 

Charlton also was interested in rail- 
roads, and his dislike of Hugh Liddale 
was not only a matter of personality 
and caste, but had a business reason as 
well. Agnes did not know this. She 
did not attempt an answer. For the 
first time she was really aware that she 
was no longer in honor or in loyalty 
bound to find excuses for Hugh. There 
was a sense of relief in that, but also 
an odd little sense of loss. 

“I’m sorry if I have risked a little, 
possibly, by requesting you to meet me 
here, but I want to ask a favor. It’s 
something I wish to do quietly, and I 
knew “I could trust you.” He bowed 
acknowledgment. “Will you take me 
in your car as far as Hastings? Per- 
haps, if you think best, Ellen will go, 
too. I'll take the train there for Croyle. 
I find that sone things I value highly, 
which I had almost believed lost, were 
left there. I want to slip away quietly 
and get them. I want to be very care- 
ful. I don’t want any one to know I’m 
going to Croyle. Will you run me out 
to Hastings and let me take the train 
from. there?” 

“It goes without saying that Ellen 
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and I are at: your disposal as far as 
astings. But suppose you are ob- 
served at the other end of the trip? 
It’s not too late for visitors in the hills. 
There is something more than unwis- 
dom in this secret visit to your former 
husband’s summer home. . It might. 
compromise you dangerously.” 

“It is imperative—whatever the argu- 
ments against it.” 

She did not tell him why the visit 
to Croyle was imperative, and he did 
not seem interested in knowing. Devoy 
never intruded. Besides, Croyle was a 
part of that past from which he had 
already separated her in his final and 
definite way. 

Agnes herself did not care to analyze 
too closely her reasons for this trip. 
She was the better pleased, therefore, 
that no explanations had been re- 
quested. She would not have cared to 
discuss the letter in her hand bag, re- 
ceived. two days ago, which read: 





My Dear Acnes: In opening the secret 
drawer of the big desk in the den at Croyle, 
I found a packet of letters. Perhaps you 
know the ones I mean. A few are mine to 
you, the others are yours to me, during the 
fortnight I was in Montreal in 1910. You 
will say that I have no right to recall that 
time, but the law did not divorce my mem- 
ories from me. You have insisted that I 
keep no pictures or momentos of you, so I 
suppose you will forbid me to keep those let- 
ters. Nevertheless, I shall not give them up 
at your order. 

Among them I found the old pearl-framed 
miniature of your mother as a girl. I rec- 
ognized instantly the little velvet case in 
which you always kept it, and I am writing 
at once, because I know that, in believing it 
lost, you are suffering anxiety. You must 
have put it in the little drawer for safety on 
one of your visits, and then forgotten it in 
the strain of the unpleasant after-events, due 
to my unworthy self. I will bring it to you, 
if you desire. I hardly like to take the re- 
sponsibility of mailing it; it is so precious to 
you, and it could never be replaced if it were 
lost. 

In case you will not allow me to bring it 
to you, I inclose the key of the little side 
door. There may be other things you have 
overlooked. I ask you to wait until after 
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Sunday, because I cannot run out there again 
until Saturday or Sunday. I mean to bring 


the letters in and put them in my safe—? 


i. e., your letters. I'll tear up mine. Please 
let me know if you wish me to bring the 
miniature, or if you intend to send Maria 
out for it, or to go yourself to see what 
else you have missed; and if the latter, on 
what day after Sunday you will go. 
Hues, 

Hugh was so transparent! Her 
smile had an acid tinge as she slipped 
the note back into her bag. He was 
bent on seeing her again, to indulge 
in more fruitless pleadings. What sort 
of a mind was Hugh’s—since he imag- 
ined that a divorce could be argued 
down? Did he really think his ‘‘mag- 
netism of a sort” could outweigh the 
law’s decree? No doubt! Let him 
know what day she would go out to 
Croyle indeed! So that he might greet 
her on the doorstep, and compromise 
her once more with one of his inevitable 
improprieties! She smiled grimly again 
as she recalled the deftly worded reply 
she had sent that morning, thanking 
him for the key and the information 
regarding the miniature—which she 
had, as he surmised, mislaid and de- 
plored—and stating that she would go 
out on Tuesday morning. 

“On Tuesday,” she said to herself 
satirically, “I shall be in Florida.” 

She had also told him that he could 
do as he pleased with the letters. It 
was sensible of him to burn his own, 
and she hoped he would decide to add 
hers to the sentimental holocaust. 

Agnes Liddale meant to have those 
letters, his and her own—to burn, of 
course. She added that emphatically 
when she discoursed with herself con- 
cerning this subtle journey. 

Those letters—it was cause for spe- 
cial bitterness that he had found the 
packet and written her about it. They 
were evidence of her one-time subju- 
gation, having been penned in one of 
those periods of\married life when the 
fires of inspiration kindle to new life 


and beauty tHe intimacies that have 
been threatened with the drab hue of 
habit. Usually Agnes flattered herself 
that she was a cold woman, whose brain 
mastered her emotions and measured 
the degrees of her yielding. She had 
asserted this—not only verbally—from 
time to time during her marriage, and 
had seen the willful warmth of her 
husband sink into humbleness before 
the coldness that enabled her to become 
thus remote from the ways of his earth. 

In her rather complex soul, Agnes 
resented the type of force that Hugh 
possessed, which Devoy had described 
as “magnetism of a sort’; partly be- 
cause she saw it draw other persons 
besides herself to him. Other women, 
for instance, elected to consider them- 
selves lured, and came up out of un- 
watched corners with mothlike flutter- 
ings, and surrendered to the flame that 
had not been lighted by or for them. 
Hugh’s demeanor of embarrassed inno- 
cence, when found out, did not appease 


- her. 


There had been times, however, when 
he had swept her beyond her depth. 
The letters she was now on her way to 
get had been written during one of 
these times. She puzzled over the fact 
that she had overlooked them when 
she left the house, because she had 
searched for them; she even thought 
she remembered looking in that drawer. 
But, in the confusion and pain of that 
final battle with herself and with Hugh, 
her thought had not been clear or 
capable of grasping details. 

The past months as a divorcee had 
been disappointing to Agnes Liddale. 
The decree, so excellently legal and 
definite and final, had not done for her 
what she had expected. Burning the 
letters would help. It must! 

Croyle was a stubby thumb of a hil- 
lock pointing back to the river and 
held stiffly out of touch with the other 
digits of the preliminary range. Hugh 
Liddale owned the whole thumb and 
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the last’ ten miles of approach to it. 
There were two roads—one for autos 
and horses, and the other a railed af- 
fair on which supplies were run out. 
This spur of rails was a jest among 
his friends, and also in the rural sec- 
tion it traversed. It caused him*to be 
called a “railroad magnate.” 

Liddale had chosen a very awkward 
and lonely spot for his summer home, 
and it had cost him much money and 
contriving to make it comfortable and 
accessible even for himself. Its inac- 
cessibility to others was one of the 
things he liked about it. The house 
stood on the first slant of the peak in 
a grove of trees, all leafless now. It 
was a rambling gray-stone lodge, and 
to Agnes it looked especially beautiful 
and substantial seen thus through the 
naked gray, black, and white trunks, 
their fan-shaped boughs ribbed out, 
slender and exquisite, against the lace 
of November mists and _ rose-cloud 
fringes. 

She was much later in reaching it 
than she had expected. Of all un- 
looked-for things, there was a strike 
on Hugh’s diminutive private line! 
Bribes availed not, nor tears, with the 
obdurate train crew. At last she had 
found a local personage who owned a 
trap, and who could be induced, for a 
to drive her out. In- 
three 


consideration, 
stead of arriving about o'clock, 


as she had intended, she entered the 
little side door of Croyle when dusk 
was gathering. Another provoking oc- 
currence was an encounter with some 
people she knew whose house was far- 
ther up in the hills. They passed her 
on the road in their big touring car, 
within sight of Croyle, and drew up in 
amazement to greet her and probe her. 
She could only surmise the chatter they 
would spread abroad. What would 
Devoy say? 

The owner of the shay refused to 
wait the hour or two Agnes demanded. 


He wanted his dinner. He “reckoned” 


she would have to spend the night 
there, unless she could induce a mari 
he knew who owned a gasoline run- 
about to come out and take her to the 
station—‘“Jed’s accommodatin’. He'll 
come out when the moon gets riz.” 

To Agnes, there was nothing enter- 
taining in the suggested alternative—a 
lonely night at Croyle, with the Cres- 
tons gossiping in town to arched eye- 
brows, and Devoy and Ellen Charlton 
offended and affronted unto. their 
Knickerbocker marrowbones! She did 
not begin her search until she had spent 
nearly three-quarters of an hour at the 
telephone, while ‘the station master’s 
boy” went “down the road a ways” and 
finally returned with the promise that 
“Jed” would come. 

Agnes had loved Croyle with a devo- 
tion almost as great as Hugh’s. Within 
the walls of Croyle her wifehood had 
bourgeoned inspirations, intensities, 
flowers of self-surrender, not experi- 
enced elsewhere. From Croyle she had 
written the letters she had come -for 
now. They were in the desk in the den 
upstairs; but there was no hurry about 


getting them, since she could not leave 
until the moon permitted. 


She went about the rooms down- 
stairs and noted that they wore the 
same look of intimate occupation as 
formerly. In the library, a paper lay 
on the floor by Hugh’s great armchaif, 
had aside. Near 
the arm of the chair was a hammered- 
brass stand, her gift, with ashes and a 
A book lay face 
She guessed it 


just as he tossed it 


cigar end on the tray. 
downward on a table. 
was “Captains Courageous” before she 
lifted it. She had, laughing, often told 
Hugh that he nevtr read anything else, 
and he had admitted her charge to be 
“very nearly true. That is, it’s what I 
always came back to—so it’s my one 
necessary book.” He had regarded his 
wife in much the same light. 

She was surprised and disturbed to 


find that the evidences of Hugh at 
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Croyle were affecting her. She could 
visualize him now in this chair, now 
standing in that pose, now coming 
toward her in a way she knew so well. 
His light-gray eyes, sparkling with mis- 
chief or mockery or inscrutably grave, 
seeking something in hers—she. never 
quite understood what—his vivid eyes 
seemed to follow her wherever she 
moved. The ghostly touch of firm 
hands was on her. “Magnetism of a 
sort”? At Croyle, even without Hugh, 
that no longer seemed the perfect defi- 
nition. She fled from his half-smoked 
cigar and his dropped paper, from the 
ninety-third page of his book and the 
dent in his cushions. 

She picked up several trifles she de- 
sired to keep, on her tour of the rooms. 
Presently the eight-day clock struck 
seven, chiming a prosaic chord to her 
hunger. She sent Maria, her maid, 
foraging in the pantry. The maid found 
only a small supply of crackers, on 
which they dined frugally. The meal 
was over when Agnes discovered the 
coffee, and set Maria about brewing it. 
Because this would be a matter of time, 
Agnes said: 

“I shall go on up and find the minia- 
ture. You can bring the coffee on a 
tray when it is ready.” 

She turned on the lights as she went 
up the stairs. The den where she and 
Hugh had spent so much of their time 
looked as if nothing had been touched 
in it. Agnes went at once to the desk 
and opened the secret drawer. There 
were the letters, not bound together, 
but in the two piles, his separate from 
hers. Between them lay the velvet 
miniature case. The satirical curve was 
in her brief smile again as she lifted it 
and held it in her hand, examining its 
bent clasp, where the gold nipped into 
the velvet and made opening it difficult. 

She untied the string around her own 
letters. There was one ‘she wanted. 
She came upon it presently. She took 
up his next and slipped off the band 


around them. Clenching the letters 
in her hand, she stood and stared at 
the two doors in the right wall, and 
a little hissing sound came from her, 
with a sharp intake of her breath. The 
doors opened, the one into his room and 
the other into hers. She moved over 
and wavered near one of the doors, 
putting out her hand to the knob while 
her eyes remained fixed on the other. 

She stood this way for some seconds ; 
then she made a helpless little gesture, 
as of a secret surrender, and, going 
slowly to the other’ door, which was 
ajar, flung it wide. She did not try 
the switch here, from habit. The lights 
were turned off at the globe. She felt 
her way past the dressing table, brushed 
against a coat rack, and turned on the 
lamp on the little table that stood be- 
tween a couch and a lounging chair. She 
put her hand on the pillow of the couch 
and spoke to herself aloud, because the 
silence and emptiness were beginning 
to affect her weirdly. She would have 
given anything to hear even a mouse. 
She sank down into the low chair, put- 
ting the miniature case on the table, 
safe from Maria’s curiosity. 

It was some moments before she 
could take her eyes from the vacant 
couch, At last she opened the letters 
and began to read them slowly, linger- 
ing over the pages. 

It came upon her that there 
something more than silence and empti- 
ness producing the eerie effect on her 
nerves. She felt that she was not alone 
—that she was being watched. She 
heard nothing, she only felt. Was it 
Maria, bringing the coffee and waiting 
a moment, for fear of disturbing her? 
Her heart thudded, there was a sick- 
ening striction of her throat, her breath 
panted through her nostrils, as she 
lifted wide eyes and saw Hugh stand- 
ing a few feet away—looking at her. 
She knew then that he had been there 
all the time. 

“Good evening, 


was 


Agnes,” he said 
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quietly. “This is a surprise.” In a 
moment he added, in the same colorless 
tone: “A pleasant surprise.” A tor- 
rent of words could not have conveyed 
so well the idea that he considered her 
an interloper. He cast an indifferent 
glance over the letters as he passed her 
leisurely and sat down on the end of 
the couch farthest from her. “Perhaps 
I expressed myself carelessly in my 
letter, but I thought I explained that 
some time after Sunday would be best 
for your trip out here, if you desired 
to come at all.” 

The silence was marked before she 
could think of anything for an answer. 

“Yes—yes, you did. But I—I am 
going away.” Her voice sounded as 
thin as her excuse. “I—must apologize 
for having intruded.” 

He demurred with polite haste: 

“Oh, not at all—not at all! Pray be- 
lieve I was thinking of your feelings 
entirely. From my standpoint, what 
could be more He paused an in- 
stant, as if seeking the right word, then 
concluded with “charming,” in a. tone 
so flat that it was positively off key. 
“You are looking over some of the let- 
ters I mentioned? Not mine, I hope.” 
She knew he could see clearly that they 
were his. “I intended to destroy them 
when I prepared for your visit, as I 
meant to do on Saturday—hardly hav- 
ing time before. Such a mistake to 
keep letters, isn’t it?” 

This was a little too much. 
flashed under her drooped lids. 

“You've changed your mind quite 
suddenly, then. In your note, you 
made a point of preserving them.” 

“Oh, yours, yes. But not my blunt, 
poorly composed effusions. Some of 
your letters are literary gems. I’ve al- 
ways enjoyed them—quite apart from 
the sentiments expressed.” 

To this there seemed to be no ade- 
quate reply. She essayed none. 

Like all women who attempt to hold 
themselves superior to feeling, masters 


Anger 


of it, throtigh a self-evolved, so-called 
intellectual process, Agnes was a per- 
son of extremes.- Her temperament 
was a pendulum constantly swinging 
between cold head and hot heart, and 
consequently not entirely honest to 
either. Though she had sent Liddale 
away from her—that had been an act 
of passion—and had accepted, if not 
quite originated, a plan for a future 
alliance with Charlton—that was the 
cold-blooded extreme—she had held up 
to this moment a profound conviction 
that Hugh loved her—that he loved 
her, moreover, with such excess of 
passionate attachment and helpless need 
of her that, for him, there could be no 
cold-blooded reaction. His punishment 
was to lack her and suffer. 

What chilled and silenced her now 
was the shock of this Hugh who did 
not care. Regardless of what he might 
think, she could not take her eyes off 
him. Where was the magnetism of 
expression and manner that had lured 
her as well as others—the- flush and 
buoyancy of happy vigor, the sparkling 
of eyes, and the inviting, enveloping 
warmth? She could not have imagined 
such an alteration as this possible in 
any one. There were men in the tense 
world of business who could have ex- 
plained this Hugh to her. This was 
the hunter, the stalker, the man of 
craft, who recognized none but oppo- 
nents and enemies to be trapped and 
overthrown in the day’s march if his 
nights would: be secure; the man who 
played the game to win, trusting no 
one. His light eyes, gray, without a 
trace of other color in them, did not 
seek her dark ones with the old, bright 
eagerness; they were averted. Here 
was a remoteness as pronounced as 
Devoy Charlton’s ; but whereas Devoy’s 
was the result of an ordered life based 
on tradition and expressed chiefly 
breeding, Hugh’s was a personal devel- 
opment, and expressed purpose. 

Agnes had decided, in these solitary 
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months, that Hughi’s magnetism, and 
her ignorant response to this un- 
analyzed quality, had been the ‘only tie 
between them, and she had scorned her- 
self no less than him for it. Now she 
suddenly found that this cold, balanced, 
indifferent, and unmagnetic Hugh at- 
tracted and drew her more than the 
other Hugh had ever done, and differ- 
ently. This Hugh seemed for the mo- 
ment to reduce her to passivity, to take 
all initiative from her. 

He raised his lids suddenly and 
looked directly into her eyes. 

“You found the miniature still safely 
there, I hope?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“T was perturbed for your sake when 
I discovered it, for I know how you 
value it. I did not dare to take the risk 
of posting it. Did you know you had 
lost it?” 

“Oh, yes!” hastily. “Yes, indeed! 
But I was sure I had looked in that 
drawer.” 

His eyes were still on her, with 
steady, cold gaze. 

“Odd, isn’t it? I was afraid to open 
the case. The clasp seemed out of fix. 
I’ve rather worried since, because it oc- 
curred to me the damage might extend 
inside.” : 

He picked up the velvet case idly and 
looked at the clasp. 

“Don’t move it again!” she inter- 
posed, in sharp haste. “It almost broke 
when I opened it just now.” 

“The miniature is unhurt, however? 
You looked at once to see, I expect, 
after coming out specially to get it.” 

“It’s quite unharmed, thank you.” ° 

“That’s very gratifying.” He re- 
placed the case on the table in a 
markedly careful manner. “You have 
a machine, waiting for you? Or did 
you come by rail?” 

“No, a man from the station—Jed 
Somebody—with a car is to come out 
when the moon rises.” 

“That won’t be for two hours, at 


least. I am sure that in your gracious- 
ness and kindness you will not let me 
feel that my presence is too disagree- 
able to you.” 

“Not at all,” coldly. “I expected to 
be at home by this time. But I was 
forced to wait at the junction, search. 
ing for a conveyance, because of the 
strike Pr 

“The what?” with polite interest. 

“The strike!” with a gust of irrita- 
tion. “All the men on your silly line 
struck there and then, while I was wait- 
ing! I had to pay a ridiculous price 
to a deaf old man with a shaky rig and 
a single horse that walked all the way! 
To add to that, I met the Crestons. 
And then you are here!” She snapped 
this at him in,a tone that called it the 
sum of disasters. “The Crestons will 
tell everybody they saw me. And if 
anybody knows you are here, I shall be 
so appallingly compromised ” She 
stopped, helpless before the dread pic- 
ture. 

“Ts-st-st!” he clicked . sympatheti- 
cally. “As you say, an extraordinary 
chain of most unforeseeable events. 
But your attitude of anger toward me 
is rather unjust, isn’t it? If you had 
informed me of your intended visit as 
I requested, these most unfortunate 
contretemps could all have been 
avoided.” Idly he picked up the velvet 
case again. Even in the shock of her 
situation, her nervous anxiety about the 
miniature was manifest. ‘Not that I 
wish to put you in the wrong,” he added 
benevolently. ‘“‘Let’s make the most of 
the hope that Jed will get you to 
the junction—before the last in-town 
train.” * 

Her eyes flashed, and all her temper, 
a quality with which she was not ill 
equipped, blazed forth. She sprang up. 

“Oh—how  appalling—abominable! 
What a situation! A jest for scandal 
mongers! That’s what you’ve brought 
me to! A—a——” 

He was inperturbable. 
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“Ah, don’t take it so seriously. Think 
what a blessing your divorce really is; 
although it has increased your liability 
to scandal and turned an evening at 
Croyle with me into a cardinal sin— 
as you have just pointed out so inter- 
estingly.” His shield of polite com- 
posure was not pierced by the glance 
of murder from her eye. “However, 
1 believe even the gossips will compre- 
hend eventually thai you came for 
something more valuable to you than 
reputation. This beautiful miniature— 
the pearls alone 

In speaking, he had risen with the 
case in his hand. His fingers pressed 
the clasp. Hers darted across the inter- 
vening space and grasped at the box. 
He was holding it firmly, for her jerk 
did not dislodge it. 

“Don’t! You'll break it! Give it to 
me! If you .please,” she hastened to 
add, in a tone less poignant, driven by 
his cold surprise to a severe effort for 
control. 

“Calm yourself, my dear Agnes. Re- 
move your very excited fingers’’—he 
took them away firmly—‘‘and let me 
put this precious thing down very 
quietly. Thus!” 

The hand still holding her fingers 
gripped suddenly, his eyes flashed into 
hers, the cool mask dropped. He 
twirled his wrist and sent the case spin- 
ning into a far corner of the room. 

“Hugh!” she cried, but her voice 
choked helplessly. 

“What did you for, 
Agnes? Don’t fence, and don’t invent, 
for lll have it out of you before the 
moon rises!” 

“You—you 

She was white and crimson by turns, 
but he was pitiless to her agony of em- 
barrassment. 

“Yes. I knew all along the miniature 
was not in the case. I knew you had 
it. The letters were not in the drawer. 
I brought them out and put them there 
with the case, before I wrote you.” 


come here 


” 


” 


“You 

She found she had no words, She 
tried to jerk her hands from his. It 
was useless. 

“T have had six months without you. 
Hell is a pastoral compared with what 
I have been through. It can’t go on. 
It’s the disintegration and destruction 
of me by particles that I rebel against. 
It’s utterly stupid and immoral.” 

“Oh, you'll get over it!” she jeered. 

He looked at her sternly. 

“Agnes, have you thought what that 
will mean—to get over suffering for 
you, wanting, hoping for you? What 
about it when I’ve accepted the dis- 
memberment as final? Why does 
Croyle, more than the place in town, 
mean what it does to us? You imagine 
the essence of Croylé can be wiped out 
by a legal act! Nature doesn’t let puny 
little humans offer her their terms. 
Croyle will make you see that.” And 
he added deliberately, “Soon, I hope.” 

“Do—do you realize that you are try- 
ing to coerce me? You even make a 
preposterous suggestion about keeping 
me here—by force!” Her voice was 
trembling. 

“Did I? You cut me adrift and made 
me learn my lesson, but you haven't 
learned yours, Agnes. Croyle shall 
teach you. I deserved what I suffered. 
I’m not going into details about the 
quality of punishment I’ve endured. 
I’m not clever at words for love- 
making, and I couldn’t tell you what 
you mean to me—except that I’ve paid 
in these months for all the polygamous 
errors of my sex in six thousand years. 
Which wouldn’t be important if. it 
hadn’t made me think, and think deep. 
Sit down—— Are you cold?” he asked 
quickly, noticing that her fingers were 
suddenly tremulous and chilly. 

She nodded; speech might have dis- 
closed her weakness. 

“Come into your own room. 
a fire there.” 

Ignoring the unspoken hint of re- 
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sistance, he opened the door between, 


the two rooms. The rose and white 
Of her own loved chamber glowed to 
her in the quickening of the firelight. 
Something caught at her throat as she 
entered again her private little nook of 
dreams, which reflected her to herself 
in terms of happy wifehood. She was 
silent while he drew her to a low chair 
by the grate and stood leaning against 
the mantel. In a few moments he went 
on speaking. 

He had given her no sign how great 
was his difficulty in making a cool and 
rational appeal to her when the urge 
was strong in him to take her in his 
arms and end the strife in her without 
more words. As he saw it, after his 
months of brooding, her complete sur- 
render was essential; she must neyer 
be able to say, “You overwhelmed me.” 

“I said I’ve had to look deeply into 
things. I’ve found out that love is a 
sacred obligation. The inspiration to 
live it out that way is at the bottom of 
marriage. Whenever humans discover 
a beautiful thing, they try to make it a 
permanent good by attaching it to law— 
because only’ what is law is permanent. 
I’ve been pretty lawless in all things 
ever since I can remember. 1’d have 
gone on that way, if it hadn’t hurt me 
so badly in just such a way that I could 
see it was that which was hurting. 

“Whoever transgresses first in a mar- 
riage is the prime sinner. He or she 
sins against the whole world as much 
as against the other partner. It’s a 
ruthless crime that ignores neighboring 
boundary lines, tramples_intersocial 
honor in the dust, and breaks treaty 
with the generation to come. 

“Because I sinned, | inspired you to 
sin more heavily. I mean the divorce. 
Isn’t Croyle telling you that already— 
that while love and the feeling of mates 
was alive in us, you had no right to 
shatter this?” His hands waved a slow 
gesture which indicated the two rooms 
with the half-open door between. 


“Croyle isn’t just a house, Agnes. It’s 
all we have ever felt, ever poured out 
together, ever dreamed together, made 
concrete. Can you bear to think of 
Croyle torn stone from stone and rolled 
into a heap of débris at the foot of the 
hill ?” 

A shocked, protesting sound came 
from her. Then she found her voice, . 
and said, in a low tone: . 

“I’m glad you admit that you were 


‘ responsible for the thing you call a 


crime—the divorce. If you can admit 
so much, I don’t see what hope you 
could have in trapping me here with 
the letters so carefully, and then making 
a foolish threat to keep me. I came for 
the letters—to destroy them. I have 
too much pride and self-respect ever 
to forgive you for your sin against 
me. What do you think this enforced 
interview will result in—except incon- 
venience and perhaps scandal for me?” 

He looked sharply at her, his lids 
narrowing; and for several minutes he 
did not. answer. 

“You haven’t grasped my intent yet, 
have you?” A brief smile flitted over 
his face. He gave her no chance to 
question, but went on: “I'll explain 
presently what puzzles you. First I 
want to say a little more about the cause 
of our temporary divorce. I want to 
make you understand, intelligently and 
dispassionately, where we were wrong. 
It will make you see what is right, as it 
has made me see it—right, as subjects, 
not masters, of the oldest law of all, 
without those selfish and conflicting no- 
tions of personal freedom to which we 
thought ourselves entitled. I have ad- 
mitted my errors and said they were 
inexcusable in themselves and helped to 
bring about the greater wrong. But 
you are mistaken if you think I claim 
all the responsibility. I don’t.” 

“And wherein was / guilty?” she 
demanded out of her conscious recti- 
tude, with a quick touch of her habitual 
hauteur under censure. He recognized 


, 
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this in her. How often it had brought 
the instant apology from him, whether 
he had felt in the wrong or not, be- 
cause of his sensitiveness to her dis- 
favor. He smiled again slightly as he 
answered : 

“You bargained in love.” 

“Bargained!” It was an indignant 
exclamation as much as a question. She 
flushed. “I'll not listen to such a 
charge.” 

“The promises you made when we 
married were all as binding as those 
I made you. You broke the spirit of 
your compact before I ever sinned 
against you. You found out quickly 
that you could make a slave of me. You 
analyzed the degree of your power, and 
used it to bargain with me as to what 
and when you would give yourself, 
whom you had sealed to me as your free 
gift.” 

“TI say I will not listen!” Her pro- 
test Came in a low, angry outcry, in 
tones that revealed a new stirring which 
she might have difficulty in controlling. 

“You will listen. You were proud 
to show me you could be cold and in- 
accessible. You could withdraw your- 
self from me in a way that led me to 
think you didn’t care. You’ve broken 
me time and time again by that. You’ve 
kept me all at sea, never once wholly 
sure of you. I’d have fought the di- 
vorce harder but for that—but for the 
fear I’d find I’d been fighting for a 
shadow.” 

She rose precipitately, trembling, not 
with anger alone. He held her hands 
and stayed her. 

“You can’t squirm out of my hands, 
or out of your share of the blame.” 

“If you'll sink to brutality!” 

It was the obvious protest, but false. 
Firm as his hold was, she knew it was 
not brutal. She knew instinctively that 
she had nothing to fear from him, and 
this disturbed her the more, because it 
argued a grip on himself and their situ- 
ation that put him outside the range of 


her influence. This was not the Hugh 
she had pulled about on strings at her 
whim! 

“T suppose a man can sink to any- 
thing if he’s thrown far enough. I’ve 
never loved but one woman; but I am 
not the man to live out my life mate- 
less. Agnes, can you imagine anything 
more horrible than another woman at 
Croyle?” 

The humor of his addressing this 
question to her did not strike either of 
them. 

“How dare you!” she cried out, in 
passionate anger. A sob caught in her 
throat. His breath came hard, audibly, 
for a moment; the grip on her hands 
hurt. “Let me go!” she whispered, and 
presently he pushed her back gently into 
her chair. 

“I didn’t choose to sink. So I had 
to get you back. I studied those let- 
ters, written from Croyle. And I said, 
‘If that was ever true, it’s true now.’ 
The problem was to reach you with it— 
right. My one chance was to get you 
out here. At last I planned this. If 
you came into the trap daid for you, 
because you wanted those letters for 
the memories they held, then you could 
still feel what was in them, you were 
still my wife. I stood in here and 
waited, and watched you at the desk. I 
saw the look in your eyes as you sur- 
rendered and came into my room. And 
I knew that you knew you still belonged 
to me. I might have taken you in my 
arms then, but I didn’t. I wanted to 
see how many falsehoods you would tell 
me about that empty case. I meant to 
make you commit yourself so utterly 
that you could never retrieve. You 


-did.” 


He realized well enough what he had 
done to understand the persistence with 
which she clung to her fury, shaking 
off the weakness of tears and mustering 
all her forces to strike him in some 
vulnerable spot. He did’ not love her 
less for a spirit that. fought on to the 
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death. Warfare was not barter. He 
rather encouraged her to use every 
weapon in her armory—that all of them 
might be broken. She whirled about 
the room, then confronted him, with 
blazing eyes and head high. 

“A trap—a miserable, cowardly 
trap! Oh, if you had any chivalry!” 
Her manner and tone said: “But 
where should you get such nice quali- 
ties, you offspring of the wilds—you 
trapper’s son—without ancestry?” ° 

“I haven't,” he answered quietly. 
“Not the sort of made-up thing you 
mean. This problem is too big for 
politeness. If you didn’t love me and 
want to belong to me again, and if you 
were not blaspheming the holiest thing 
in man and woman ayd trying to per- 
vert the whole scheme of nature, there’d 
be nothing for me to say. But you are. 
When you found out that’ you couldn’t 
stop caring—that you wanted to be with 
me again—you should have come to me 
directly and told me. That would have 
been the big, right, honest thing to do.? 

“A woman go to a man, and a man 
who has wronged her!” Her pride of 
sex and caste flamed forth. “I go to 
you, even if I—if I—had wanted to!” 

“You did want to, Agnes. It was 
the big, true, natural thing to do. You 
haven’t done it. So I trapped you. 
Here we stay until you do surrender. 
And let old) Manhattan rip with the 
scandal of it! I don’t care any more 
for what that town thinks than my 
father cared what the wolves thought 
of him when he was out trapping for 
pretty fur. The plain fact is that what- 
ever my sins, whatever your anger, as 
long as there remained between us that 


deeper feeling unchanged, the divorce - 


was an infamy—a bold, braggart, lying 
defiance in the face of Nature, who 
means to exact payment for it. Do 
you think she'll offer you terms—or 
accept yours?” 

There was Something so quietly omi- 
nous about this that it cooled her anger. 


With a queer tremor in her throat, 
which made her words a whisper, she 
asked: 

“What—do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know? Doesn’t Croyle 
tell you?” He watched her expression 
for a space before he went on: “Agnes, 
you understand, don’t you, that step by 
step I’ve stalked you to-day? My man 
has watched you. He followed you to 
Hastings, saw you buy your ticket, and 
phoned me. I took the next train, got 
off at the next local beyond our junc- 
tion, and came out like a shot in the 
racer that Hans had there by telephone 
order waiting for me. I arranged the 
strike, too, to delay you. 

“To avoid suspicion, you can write 
a note to the Charltons, which Hans 
will post in town to-morrow, saying 
that you have left for Florida, that you 
wanted to get away quietly, and so 
forth. That is, if you don’t wish them 
to know you are here—with me!” He 
waited, but she only stared at him 
speechlessly. “I’ve left word in town 
that I’ve gone West on business. I’ve 
planned every detail so carefully that 
I’m positive of results. We can re- 
main here under complete secrecy.” 

“You mean to keep me here a pris- 
oner—indefinitely ?” Amazement drove 
both hope and fury out of her. 

“T hope you won’t make it ‘indefi- 
nitely.’ You’ve been lawless, too, my 
dear. You’ve mocked the sacred mys- 
teries of life with barter, and you’ve 
pitted self against the law of mates. 
My insolent, lustful interpretation of 
freedom had to be given up. Your 
pride, your egotism, your belief that 
you possess yourself completely in the 
things that concern us both, and that 
you’re superior to the law that mated 
us and fixed its responsibilities on us 
both, not on me alone—these false qual- 
ities must surrender and break before 
the law they have defied. That law, 
active in you, though you wouldn’t rec- 
ognize it, brought you to Croyle to-day. 











It will make you open that door, which 
you have shut between us, and come 
tome. We shall both make an end now 
of playing with the principles of life as 
if they were matchsticks.” 

She drew away from him, staring at 
him. 

“You are quite mad,” she whispered, 
with trembling lips. “Such a thing can’t 
be done. Why—why—only a few miles 
from New York—it’s impossible! You 
—you yourself can’t stay to watch me. 
Your business will compel you to go 
It can’t be done.” 

“You mean money losses?” quietly. 
“I know more about that end of it than 
you possibly can. Yet I am here—to 
put our marriage together again. That 
is what matters. But,” he added keenly, 
“it is not my business you think of. 
It’s people’s tongues—the opinions of 
polite thin-bloods, like the Charltons, 
the mockery of the Crestons, both of 
whom have had one new deal in part- 
ners, neither of whom cares for any- 
thing but the fleshpots. Croyle will 
teach you a truer sense of values.” 

“You can’t do it!” she repeated in- 
tensely, to reassure herself. “It’s not 
possible!” 

“*Not possible’ has been said to me 
ever since I can remember. It doesn’t 
get me. Your divorce was sheer law- 
breaking, because you still care. Blame 
that if I’ve harked back to the stone 
age and trapped my woman with primi- 
tive craft.” 

“T will never—never—give in!” 

“Croyle tells us both that you will. 
Else—why are you at Croyle to-night? 
Face that—and answer.” 

His eyes suddenly kindled, he stepped 
to her side swiftly and put his hands on 
her shoulders, feeling her quiver under 
the force of his sudden question no less 
than the sudden touch. 

Face that which had brought her to 
Croyle, now that he had unmasked it 
for her? Confess that she loved him 
and wanted her wifehood again in spite 
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of his past sins against her? Acknowl- 
edge through surrender that she—his 
superior in lineage and the fine pro- 
prieties of life—was fashioned of his 
own clay, and that her former treat- 
ment of him had been unwarrantable 
and insincere? No, Agnes Liddale 
would not have been able to do that, 
without a struggle, even had this trap- 
ping taken place before the divorce. 
But now! With the trained subtlety of 
a duelist darting to the unprotected 


spot, she thrust at the weakness behind , 


the tenderness he had shown. Not 
turning from him, but partly yielding 
to his touch, she pleaded: 

“If you loved me, you would not be 
cruel and try to break me. You would 
have come to me and told me all these 
things and let me think it out x 

The light went out of his eyes. He 
released her gently. 

“T pleaded much before you” went 
away, and afterward you would not 
admit me. You had no mercy. That 
was right. Life has none—on law- 
breakers. Once for all, understand that 
it i§ not I that will break you. It’s the 
principle of love, the great lifemaker 
—which you have affronted in your 
fashion, no less than I did in mine. It, 
not I, will be your master at Croyle, 
teaching you the submission it com- 





pels from all creating things, and de- . 


manding that you hold it sacredly first 
and do not mock it with pride and petty 
conventionalities. 

“Tt will make you see that no merely 
legal decree of divorce can be valid 
while love remains. As to letting you 
‘think it out’ somewhere else than here 
—what you require is not more thought, 
but more feeling. And as for my not 
caring for you—I am ready to lose 
everything else I have in waiting here 
for your surrender, and I love you more 
than ” There was a second’s pause, 
then he whispered, “More than hope.” 

She heard the door close—a faint 
click somewhere distant beyond the 
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maze of emotions that had leaped upon 
her and enveloped her like a storm of 
whirling darkness. In the pause before 
his last whispered words, his lips had 
touched hers. 

Her former philosophy of wifehood 
came up before her for judgment. 
What had she played with in the selfish 
demand for more power for her proudly 
superior individuality? A need in him 
for the woman he loved so vital that 
he could now throw aside everything 
else to secure her. 

Agnes did not know to what extent 
the maledicted spirit of barter ruled her, 
for she was unaware of her own ego- 
tism, unaware that self’s dignity was 
first in her mind. She had never been 
arraigned for it before this night. 
Therefore, she did not detect it in her 
cogitations when she reached at last a 
point where she considered telling Hugh 
that she would yield to his entreaties, 
would forgive him, and would seriously 
consider remarrying him, if he would 
let her go when Jed and the moon 
arrived and not detain her past the hour 
of respectability. A reasoned compro- 
mise was preferable to a whole sur; 
render to Croyle, which had striven to 
master her ever since she had set foot 
in it that day. 

To this point, not without grappling 

_ sore with her pride, had she come when 
he tapped on the door and asked her 
to join him at supper. She consented 
kindly, because it was good policy, con- 
sidering the tack she meant to take 
with him, and because she was hungry. 
Dainty edibles, which Maria had 
strangely overlooked in her search 
through the larder, were set forth on 
a white cioth on the table in the den. 
Graceless Maria, the treacherous maid, 
gave it all a last look-over and departed 
softly; but ere she went below to min- 
ister to Hans, she had the effrontery to 
remark, ignoring her mistress’ severe 
eye: 

“It feel good to be home again.” 


Agnes couldn’t lose her temper to a 
menial, She condemned herself for not 
having remembered Maria’s penchant 
for Hugh’s chauffeur, Hans. Life had 
used even so crude an instrument as 
a kitchen romance to aid in trapping 
her again into the snare she had once 
broken! What were her chances against 
this conspiracy of instinct? 

Hugh conversed with her as if she 
had been an acquaintance ona friendly 
call, until her nerves got the better of 
her. Her eyes had the startled look 
they had worn frequently that evening 
as she asked timidly: 

“Do you mean to—to—marry me 
again at once—or just to keep me here 
out of revenge?” 

He laughed; for an instant frank 
adoration was in his glance. 

“Did you think I intended to be 
guilty of the shocking misdemeanor of 
living with my own wife in a state of 
free love? On the contrary, I stand 
for law. Haven’t I made that clear?” 

This was only partly reassuring. It 
did not suggest his retreat. After a 
perioll of silence, she essayed the differ- 
ent tack she had planned. 

“T’ve thought about all you said——’ 

“You've thought?” He emphasized 
it. She winced, but made an attempt to 
continue, 

“Yes. I think perhaps—I mean, I 
may have been to blame, too. And I 
think I can—and do—forgive you.” 

He gave look so sharply 
searching that her gaze fell. 

“T have not forgiven you,” 
torted, in_a hard tone. 

Policy went flying. 
tempestuously : 

“Then I can’t think what you trapped 
me here for!” 

“Not to prattle about forgiveness. 
And I urged you not to think—but to 
feel. It is not in the mental capacity 
for sharp bargaining that you are de- 
ficient. I admire your business ability, 
as such.” 
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She cried out 




















“Oh—oh—you are intolerable!” she 
stormed. 

With a violent gesture, she knocked 
her plate and unintentionally pushed it 
in his direction. Whereupon, with un- 
perturbed courtesy, he gave her another 
helping. 

‘“T haven’t asked for your—tolera- 
tion,” was his calm reply. 

When the supper was over, he de- 
scended to the library for a smoke, ask- 
ing her to give him the pleasure of her 
society. She declined, and he was not 
ill content to leave her to her thoughts. 

Alone, Agnes turned out the lights 
and raised the bamboo shutter of the 
immense windows that took up practi- 
cally the whole wall and looked sheerly 
down the cliff upon a diminutive rural 
center. The moon was up now in full 
power, the drenching silver shower 
gleaming back from every rock and 
dewy grass blade. The white birches, 
illumined by it, were like the ‘“Lohen- 
grin” prelude in their shimmering ec- 
stasy. Lying there on the broad, padded 
couch settee, with her chin on her arm, 
it seemed to Agnes that she could see 
clearly even the little spire of the coun- 
try church and the gleam of water 
where the creek purled through the 
bottom. 

She thought she heard a machine go 
by, loitering at their gate, which none 
opened, and she wondered if it were 
Jed. She would not try to run away 
when she knew that she could not suc- 
ceed. Instead, she went down to Hugh 
and offered to return to him without 
reservation if he would take her back 
to town now; they could be married as 
soon as it could be properly arranged. 

He heard the note of pleading which 
she could not smother, and knew that 
it was not addressed to him alone; 
Croyle had enveloped her; it was con- 
suming her. His eyes flashed with a 
look she did not understand, and he 
answered her harshly. 

“Come to me without a bargain on 
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your lips—or when you have over- 
reached Life. Your war is not with 
me.” 

She went back upstairs to her post 
at the window and wept until she could 
weep no more. She pushed a hinged 
pane open to cool her hot eyelids. The 
wooded slope of their own park, the 
bare hills beyond, and the winding road- 
way—now pearl, now splashed with 
inky shadow—seemed to float sus- 
pended in a magical sea of mist and 
moonlight. It lay upon the hills like 
rising tide. And for Agnes Liddale, 
at last, a spirit began to move on the 
face of those waters—the spirit of cre- 
ating life which barters not its holiness. 
The lonely stillness was not empty 
quiet. It was a spiritual hush; the 
prayer and mating song of a universe 
locked within its heart, waiting to be 
freed in the pure yield of earth. Sod 
and tree, stone and stream, upheld their 
gifts to the light and paused for bene- 
diction. The shiver of expectancy went 
through the chain of life, tossing the 
diamond dew from the bursting sheath 


of the grass, quivering the naked 
birches, leaping with torch flashes 
through a million stars. The wind 


brought it to her; and Croyle re- 
sponded in Hugh’s footfall through the 
dark room. 

She saw him standing a moment near 
her; then he sat down on the settee, 
his shoulder and profile silhouetted 
against the window. And suddenly her 
struggle with pride and tradition, her 
reasonings, her convictions regarding 
self’s supremacy, were finished. In the 
depths was loosed the chant of the law. 
Earth was awake, its poignant urge. 
vocal. All else dropped away. 

It was surrender for this hour and 
always. There was no thought of value 
or of bargain, because all else was for- 
gotten in the triumphant desire to give 
herself—which is the woman conscious. 
She no longer understood why, or what, 
she had resisted. She looked from the 
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hushed, expectant world without the 
walls of Croyle to the man near her, 
silently waiting. The inevitability of 
her participation in the inspirations 
of the light-flooded, fostering earth 
brought calm; and, in the calm, .there 
moved deeply a force mightier than the 
tempests. The woman crept into her 
man’s arms, and he closed her in 
gently, without speech. 

Presently he told her to listen. Clear 
and faint and ineffably sweet, like a 
far-off bell, came one note through the 
aéry heights above the earth’s silence. 
She sighed with the delight of it. It 
was the starling that swung in the top- 
most spray of the tallest poplar on the 
slope beneath the window. The white 
effulgence of the moon had wakened 
him to thoughts of day, and he was 
sending his one word forth in its haunt- 
ing, mystical tone of supernal beauty. 
How often they had heard him thus, 
dimly belling the dawn with the note 
of dream, or had laughed low, cheek 
to cheek, when he had mistaken the 
moon! 

They could see the shadow of Croyle 
creeping down the hillside when he 
said: 

“Come, dear. It’s only midnight, or 
more or less, and the very witching 
bridal hour. Get your cloak about you 
and come.” 

“Where?” she asked, in amazement. 
“Can’t I stay here?” 

His arm tightened about her till she 
pleaded for breathing space. 

“Listen! Down the winding hill 
road, two miles away and beyond, is 
a small, whitewashed, well-deserving 
church, with a wise and willing pastor 
sleeping in a neat cottage aft. Or per- 


haps he wakes, for I have seen him 
to-day and arranged with him to be 


prepared at any hour to join this wife 
to this husband in holy wedlock. No 
doubt his own good wife will aid Maria 
and Hans in witnessing the signatures. 
What say you? Are you for it?” 





“But Hugh—but Hugh she 
panted at him, in bewilderment. “Can 
he do it without a license?” 

“The license is arranged for. I got 


that done at once—down there in the 
village!” 

“Oh, no! Oh, how dared you? Oh, 
Hugh—oh!” she trilled, in ecstasy, and 
clung about his neck. He laughed with 
mischievous delight; and she saw him 
once again the old, larking, boyish, mag- 
netic Hugh, into whose hands the 
golden apples of fate rolled of their 
own weight. 

“T told you I hadn’t overlooked any- 
thing. Come!” 

She looked up from his arms quizzi- 
cally. 

“After all, you’re not so primitive 
and cave-mannish as you pretended! If 
you were, you wouldn’t have a license 
—or bundle me off to be married. 
Especially now that I’ve surrendered 
absolutely to your tyranny without 
‘bargaining’ for protection.” 

“My dear, that is the law of Life, 
the recreator, ruling the sexes. Man’s 
‘tyranny’ is that he brings woman to 
that law, forces her to confront Life. 
The instant she yields to it,-she forces 
man to That 
was the first marriage in the first cave; 
and it is marriage at Croyle to-night. 
So you see, only when you women have 
outbargained, overreached, and de- 
feated Life, will you set us free from 
the duties of chivalry.” 

“Horrors! Don’t waste more time, 
tyrant. That parson will be asleep.” 


become her protector. 
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THE MAN WITH THE PEAKED BEARD 


E was a stocky little man with 
a short, peaked beard, rather 
older than the average of the 
English soldiery. He might 
have been in his early forties. 

A reservist, probably, I thought, and 
summed him up as one of those faith- 
ful soldier-servants who are attached 
to officers of high rank, for I had per- 
ceived him in the company of Sir Doug- 
las Haig, the English cavalry leader, a 
little while before, and there was about 
him that indefinable air of aristocracy 
which such fellows acquire from their 
masters. I took a strong dislike to him 
at a glance. 

For I, Francois 
Volunteer Aviation 
\rmy of the French 
man of quick impulses. 





L’Anglois, of the 
Section of the 
Republic, am a 


He strolled toward me with an easy 
gait, and instinctively my gorge rose to 
see this soldier-servant walking in the 
French lines as if he were an officer, 
while the poor devils who shouldered 
rifles were not allowed to approach the 
railroad station on accqunt of the con- 
ference that General Joffre was hold- 
ing with the Englishmen. 

“T see you belong to the Aviation .Di- 
vision,” he said to me. 

“Yes, milord,” I answered, touching 
‘he peak of my cap, as I had seen 





Englishmen do. “Does your lordship 
wish me to call for your barouche?” 

He laughed good-naturedly, which 
angered me the more. For it is the 
aristocracy that laughs at insults; the 
common man is infuriated by them. 
This fellow had evidently observed his 
master carefully. 

“You boys have been doing fine work, 
General Joffre tells me,” he continued. 

“T thank your highness,” I answered, 
with a bow. “Will your grace transmit 
my compliments to my cousin, Queen 
Mary, and her husband, and express 
my gratitude for the assistance which 
they have sent to us?” 

“I shall certainly do so,” he re- 
sponded, smiling. “I see you have a 
biplane,’ he continued, with a glance 
toward my machine. 

“Yes, sire,” I said. “A common metal 
one. Unfortunately my gold one is 
being repaired. The emerald rudder 
had come loose. Otherwise I should 
have been delighted to invite your ex- 
cellency to fly with me.” 

“You seem a wag, my friend,” he 
said, with a rather penetrating glance 
at me, which, I confess, proved slightly 
disconcerting. 

“T am very witty when I am occu- 
pied,” I retorted. “It makes a Moliére 
of me to be bothered by Englishmen.” 
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“You do not care for Englishmen?” 
he asked. 

“I confess,” I returned, “that I find 
Frenchmen preferable.” 

“Let me tell you, however,” said the 
man earnestly, “that England stands 
to-day where she has always stood—for 
liberty and humanity, two qualities that 
should be dear to the heart of France.” 

“Trés bien,, and how about the 
Boers?” k came back at him. 

“The Boers are with us to-day. How 
about Belgium?” 

I was taken aback for the moment, 
since I could not deny that England had 
been faithful to Belgium. I was pre- 
paring an effective, crushing answer 
when I perceived Sir Haig approach- 
ing, and, not wishing to become in- 
volved in a discussion which might em- 
bitter the English general, I withdrew 
to the other side of my machine and 
began to meditate. 

He irritated me, that Englishman. 
His assurance was abominable. He had 
been so bland, so self-possessed, so 
proof against thrusts that would have 
infuriated a Frenchman. Belgium? Of 
course Britain had, with crafty inge- 
nuity, set herself at Belgium’s side, but 
was not that because she knew that 
France must triumph? Suddenly my 
retort came to me. It was a paralyzing 
one. Never had I thought of anything 
so masterly. It was so crushingly com- 
plete that for the moment it staggered 
me. Why, it was one of those epic an- 
swers that live through history’s pages. 

I restrained my impulse to rush after 
him. I planned the manner in which 
I would deliver it. I would go up to 
him in a castial manner and crook my 
finger at him. Then I would say it, 
still casually. I would see his cheek 
blanch. I would look him in the eye 
firmly. Then, being a merciful man, 
I would walk quietly away, leaving him 
writhing in his discomfiture. 

At last I rose to carry out my scheme. 
But it was a half mile to the station, 
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and, to my intense disgust, hardly had I 
reached it when I saw the train steam 
out toward Calais, carrying the English 
officers“and a group of our division 
leaders. 

_I, Francois L’Anglois, am not the 
man to let the grass grow under my 
feet. The more I brooded over the 
Englishman’s taunt, the more stupen- 
dous seemed my own. I had just re- 
turned from a long reconnaissance. I 
had two days of liberty before me. It 
was twenty miles to Calais, and in my 
machine I could easily outdistance the 
train. I would fly to the terminal, 
await its arrival, and shout my answer, 
with an affectation of igdifference; 
then, ascending, I would soar away tri- 
umphant. 

No sooner was this plan conceived 
than I put it into execution. I entered 
my biplane, and soon found myself fly- 
ing above the railroad tracks, over 
which a long procession of trains was 
moving southward. Northward, too, 
trains were moving. It was not diffi- 
cult to determine that which held the 
officers, for the engine and two car- 
riages seemed to have the right of way, 
and trains were installed in sidings, 
waiting for this one to pass. Having, 
then, located my quarry, I dropped to 
the ground outside Calais station and 
waited until the train came in. 

[. had not been waiting ten minutes 
before it pulled into the station, and 
out: stepped Sir Haig and his fellow 
officers, lis servant, and the French- 
men. I am not the man to intrude my- 
self into a meeting where important 
plans are being propounded. I waited 
until, with a final salute, the French- 
men reéntered the train to return to 
the front, and then, with a quiet and 
inscrutable smile upon my face, I 
planted myself outside the door through 
which’ Sir Haig and his servant must 
emerge. 

I had just got my retort upon the tip 
of my tongue when Sir Haig and his 








servant, with two others, rolled past me 
in an automobile. I stepped back has- 
tily, to see the eyes of the orderly fixed 
on mine in affected ignorance. In fact, 
it was as if he did not perceive me. 
And the automobile rolled swiftly 
away in the direction of the wharf. 
One instant only I hesitated; then I 
took to my heels and ran at full speed 
after it. Although a man cannot catch 
an automobile, I had not lost sight of 
it when it entered the dock gates. I 
arrived there, panting. 
“Where’s your pass?’ 
It was an English soldier addressing 
me. I had nearly transfixed myself 
upon the bayonet which he leveled at 


’ 


my breast. 

“T must see General Sir Haig,” I 
gasped, attempting to pass him. 

But again the Islander placed his 
bayonet in the proximity of my stom- 
ach. I noticed that it was sharp and 
knifelike, not triangular, as our men’s 
are, but of the shape that inflicts a 
broad gash within the vitals. 

“You can’t pass without a pass, 
Frenchy,” he said, looking at me with 
sternness. 

For an instant I was sorely tempted 
to fling myself upon him and take away 
his bayonet. Then prudence restrained 
me. If I mistreated this barbarian, 
symbol as he was of the Alliance, I 
should surely earn the displeasure of 
General Joffre, perhaps compromise the 
Alliance itself. Decorum also, that po- 
litical sense so characteristic of the 
Frenchman, together with something of 
the Parisian’s tolerance and bonhomie, 
restrained me. Just as the Islander 
began to regard me with half-panic, 
half-courageous resolution, I countered 
him with killing art. I half turned on 
my heel, and, with an inimitable shrug 
of the shoulders and gesture of the 
hands, I—left him. 

One for this maneuver was 
that I whistle of the 
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reason 
had heard the 
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trans-Channel packet boat, indicating 
that I had arrived too late. Sir Haig 
and his man were evidently en route 
for-England. 

As I returned toward the station, a 
little moody and very much perplexed, 
there came to me the sequel of my 
plans. Why should I not pursue this 
fellow over the sea? Upon the. bosom 
of La Manche, the twenty miles of 
French water that separate us from the 
Island coasts, surely I could deliver my 
retort with absolute impunity. I saw 
myself skimming the waves, following 
the packet boat as a sea gull skims the 
air, crying for Sir Haig and his man, 
making a mystery of my purpose; then, 
having thrust home, returning with the 
consciousness of having achieved one 
of those answers that are inscribed so 
bountifully upon the pages of the his- 
tory of France. 

My biplane was still outside the sta- 
tion. In the confusion of stores heaped 
everywhere—guns, detached details in 
charge of Maxims, all the accouter- 
ments of war—nobody had questioned 
the purpose of its presence there. Only 
a few persons stopped to watch me as 
I stepped inside. I started the motor, 
and, with a graceful run down the 
length of the station approach, I glided 
into the empyrean. Higher I mounted; 
I circled and shot southward to avoid 
arousing suspicion as to my purposes; 
had reached the out- 
skirts of the town, I made a detgur 
until Calais lay far to my left and the 
open French sea was in front of me. 

Far in the distance I saw the steam- 
ship, a tiny toy boat, beneath me, head- 
ing across the Channel. In the clear 
atmosphere, I could perceive the high 
chalk cliffs of Albion over the strait. 
Strung out upon the waves, an orderly 
array, were the torpedo-boat destroyers 


and then, once | 


that defended the transports and 
warded off submarines. I counted 
twenty of them, one every mile. Truly 


the English leave little to chance. 
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I was over the ocean. The warm 
sun beat on me, the keen air was de- 
liciously refreshing. I made my way 
in the direction of the steamship. ° I 
meant to have some amusement before 
I delivered my blow. I felt devilish, 
diabolical, the very incarnation of wit 
and mirth. Looking down, I realized 
that the waters, opaque when viewed 
from their surface, were actually trans- 
parent from a height. I saw a mon- 
strous whale disporting himself imme- 
diately below. How little he realized 
the deadly game that was being played 
above him! 

He was making his way steadily in 
the direction of midchannel. I calcu- 
lated that he would probably meet the 
steamship eight miles from Dover. It 
was amusing to speculate what would 


occur if he should strike it. The 
chances were infinitesimal, but such 
things have happened before. I was 


in a mood of languid introspection, and 
this and other thoughts unconnected 
with the purpose of my journey coursed 
through my brain. 

A puff of white smoke hung below 
me. It had seemed to arise out of noth- 
ing, some sudden condensation of the 
air, due perhaps to a local vortex of 
cold air. As I watched it, I saw an- 
other develop immediately beneath it, 
and then a third. With the third came 
the sound of a dull discharge, three 
times repeated. 

hen only did I grasp the meaning 
of this phenomenon. The white puffs 
were shells, and my biplane was the tar- 
get of one of the destroyers beneath 
me. The Englishmen had taken me for 
a German, with hostile designs upon the 
steamship. 

Imbeciles! How could I make them 
understand? The puffs were breaking 
closer. Suddenly a blast of air shot 


past me, throwing me from my seat. 
I was enveloped in a cloudy vapor. The 
biplane rocked violently; I tipped my 
ailerons too sharply, my hand con- 


tracted on the lever of the elevation 
rudder—and in an instant I was plung- 
ing downward to destruction, the strap 
which held me creaking as I floated, 
face to the water, held only by the 
leather band and followed by the pur- 
suing body of the biplane. 

I had a confused glimpse of air and 
sea. The water rushed up to meet me. 
In that instant I saw the whale directly 
underneath me; I saw the steamship 
and the destroyers growing large and 
menacing. Then, with a dreadful clar- 
ity of mind, I understood that I was 
falling at a speed accelerated inversely 
as the square of the distance, and that 
life was worth about eight seconds’ 
purchase. 

Once, before the war, I had fallen in 
with Monsieur Pegoud, the acrobat of 
the air. I had watched him loop his 
loops in the ether, and had grasped the 
method of his somersaults. Half in- 
stinctively, half imitatively, I did pre- 
cisely what I should have done. As I 
flew, face downward, I reached and 
found the elevation rudder, and clung 
to it until the biplane began to turn. 
She skimmed the air like a kite, and, 
changing from the vertical, ran hori- 
zontally for several seconds, then began 
to right herself. I was about two hun- 
dred feet above the surface. I could 
still regain my position. I climbed an 
upright, clung to the chassis, saw the 
world veering into place. If only the 
motor had been shut off! 

By the aid of my stout strap I braced 
my body firmly and reached toward it. 
My weight turned the biplane. And 
that was the moment when that side- 
ward force known as torque—caused by 
the propeller “sideslipping,” so to say 
—caught the machine and hurled her 
bodily into the sea. 

Luckily the strap broke. That was 
all that saved my life. For a few mo- 
ments I was conscious only of the stun- 


‘ning shock and the icy douche of the 


Channel water. Then, half blind, in- 




















credulous that I still lived, bewildered, 
I found myself upon the surface, alone. 

As for my biplane, she had plunged 
straight to the bottom. Not a ripple 
disclosed the place of her descent. | 
was alone upon the waves, and the icy 
cold of the sea benumbed and paralyzed 
my limbs. 

I shouted for aid. | flung up my 
arms and stared wildly about me, but 
at that level I could not see the de- 
stroyer that had fired at me. Upon the 
horizon was a line of smoke—from the 
funnels of the accursed packet boat. 

| shook my. fist toward it. I resolved 
that I would live, if only to be revenged 
upon my insulter. I looked to right and 
left. Then, not fifty paces away, I saw 
that a tin can was floating bravely 
among the chopping waves. 

Had I been fully conscious, I might 
have wondered what a tin can was 
doing so far at sea. It floated calmly, 
evenly, as if it scorned the motion of 
the water. I laugh now when I think 
of it. That tin can must have con- 
tained food for giants, for it was as 
large as an oil can. But, seeing this 
and no more, | fulfilled the saying of 
some one or other of our French 
writers, whose name escapes me, that 
a drowning man will catch at a blade 
of dried herbage. 

I swam toward it and flung my arms 
about it. 

A miracle! Instead of my weight 
submerging it, the tin can rose slowly 
out of the sea. 

And, as I clung there, the stupendous 
realization of my error came home to 
me. 

It was the periscope of a submarine. 
It was a submarine of Germany, and 
not a whale, as | had supposed, that 
had been lying in wait for the steam- 
upon which General Sir 
Haig and the insolent orderly. Blind 
beneath the surface, it had directed its 
course toward a certain point, and now 
was rising to discover whether it was 
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within reach of its victim, which 
steamed unsuspectingly into the dis- 
tance. 

A moment later the hatch appeared 
above the water. 

If you ask me why I took the des- 
perate course. that now inspired my 
heart, I must say that I do not know. 
It is true that there exists in the French 
soul a something of recklessness which, 
combined with an audacity truly Gallic, 
has given France preéminence over all 
nations. But I think, too, that it was 
the instinct of the Parisian for the dra- 
matic that incited me to my dare-devil 
undertaking. Whatever the cause, it 
is certain that the seaman whose head 
appeared when the hatch was removed 
never knew at the time what it was 
that stunned him. I leaped upon him, 
felling him to the ground. In an in- 
stant I was within the conning tower 
and had whipped the pistol from the beit 
of the lieutenant there and held it at 
his head. 

“Surrender!” I 
lence!” 

He threw up his hands, and his face 
betrayed the most extravagant surprise 
that I have ever seen upon the face of 
any man before or after. 

“You will speak down the tube to the 
I told him, “instructing 
your men to keep the vessel at this 


cried. “And—-si- 


engine room,” 


level.” 

He obeyed me like an automaton. 
I do not think he was so much in fear 
as too much paralyzed to use his wits. 
At which I do not wonder, for surely 
never could he have anticipated that 
his submarine would thus be captured 
by a man from the sea. 

The submarine, which had risen, first 
at the bow and then at the stern, until 
it was running awash in the waves, 
continued upon an even keel. I knew 
that it was at my mercy, for without 
instructions none of the crew would 
enter the conning tower. 

“Now, Herr Lieutenant,” I contin- 
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ued, “my torpedo-boat destroyers are 
all about you. I am prepared, there- 
fore, to receive your surrender. But 
first we will put up the white flag.” 

Even as I spoke, the booming of the 
guns broke out, and the sea was lashed 
with missiles. The destroyers had 
sighted us as we rose, and were pour- 
ing a storm of shells upon us. The 
impact from a single one of these would 
have smashed in our sides and sent us 
to the bottom. 

I took my handkerchief from my 
sleeve and handed it to the lieutenant. 

“Oblige me, Herr Lieutenant,” I said, 
“by hoisting this upon the staff of the 
surface running light.” 

His face turned a dull red; he made 
no effort to comply. I hesitated only 
an instant, and then, climbing to the 
hatch, I made the handkerchief fast. It 
fluttered in the breeze. And that was 
the most perilous moment of all, for 
the shells went hooting over us, so 
near that I could feel the wind from 
them upon my face, and they sent up 
great columns of spray on either side. 
I could see that the destroyers were 
closing in on us; the nearest, not half 
a mile distant, vomiting a dense cloud 
from her funnels, seemed to be making 
ready to ram. 

As I affixed the handkerchief and 
turned, the lieutenant seemed to re- 
cover his wits. With a cry, he broke 
from the conning tower, and | heard 
him shouting madly as he raced through 
the vessel. At my feet, the sailor whom 
I had stunned sat up and blinked va- 
cantly at me, rubbing his head. 

I closed the door of the conning 
tower, just in time to hear the thud 
of fists without. I think they had lost 
their heads. The whole ship was 
clearly at my mercy; they could sub- 
merge her again, creep along the bot- 
tom, lie motionless. But only by star- 


vation could they compel my surren- 
der, and already a voice was hailing us. 


“Do you surrender?” rang out the 
tones of a man through a megaphone. 

I opened the tower doors. There 
was a scramble at the entrance. I 
raised my hand. Across the water 
came the sound of the hail once more. 

“Surrender or we ram you!” shouted 
the lieutenant on beard the English tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer. 

The white flag still fluttered. I 
climbed to the hatch once more. 

“This ship has already surrendered,” 
I called in answer. 

As I descended, the lieutenant glared 
at me out of his bloodshot eyes one 
moment and then fell in a dead faint 
upon the floor. Not one of the sailors 
spoke. The destroyer glided alongside. 

“Jump out!” he cried briskly, in Ger- 
man. “I’m going to send you to the 
bottom in a couple of minutes.” 

Somehow we got the lieutenant and 
the half-conscious sailor into the water. 
Two minutes later we stood, dripping, 
upon the deck of the destroyer. 

“Monsieur, I have the honor to an- 
nounce that I have accepted the sur- 
render of this vessel,” I said to the 
lieutenant in charge. 

He eyed me in amazement. 

“Who the dickens are you?” he 
asked. 

That was one of those magnificent 
moments that arrive in life, perhaps 
once only in life, to those who are the 
elect of fate. With a superb gesture, 
I opened my cardcase. With a bow, I 
handed the lieutenant my card. 

“Francois L’Anglois, volunteer in the 
Aviation Section of the Army of 
France,” I answered. 

And with that I told him all. 

It did not require a long time to con- 
vince him, for he had, seen me fall at 
the shot that upset my biplane, and it 
was obvious that I was the man I 
claimed to be. When I had finished 
speaking, I looked across the water to- 
ward the packet boat, now steaming 
busily toward the English shore. 














“I came upon a matter of impor- 
tance,” I said. “I must see General 
Sir Haig.” 

“You have a message to deliver to 
Sir Douglas Haig?” he asked me. 

“No, monsieur, to his orderly. A 
shortish man with a peaked beard.” 

He hesitated. He eyed me, and a 
smile broke out over his countenance. 

“Well, whatever your message is, 
you've tried hard enough to deliver it,” 
he said, “and I think that we can man- 
age to get*you aboard before the steam- 
ship puts into Dover.” 


And thus it happened that, some fif- 
teen minutes later, I stood in the pres- 
ence of Sir Haig, who, having heard 
of my adventures, surveyed me with a 
very kind and a very much amused 
glance. He received me upon the main 
deck, surrounded by his aids. At his 
side stood the man who had taunted 
me, watching me, too, with a smile that 
was more significant than I then under- 
stood. 


I looked him in the eyes. I felt my 
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rage increasing that this soldier-servant 
should continue to regard me with the 
same calm aristocracy of demeanor. I 
clenched my fists; I could not utter a 
word. 

“Come, Monsieur L’Anglois, what is 
this message that you have risked your 
life, and incidentally captured a sub- 
marine, to deliver?” inquired Sir Haig. 

“It is to your servant here!” I cried, 
indicating the man with the peaked 
beard. “Yes, it is true that England 
has taken up arms for Belgium, but— 
but——” 

The shortish man was watching me 
with increased amusement. And, to my 
horror, I realized that the retort had 
slipped from my mind in the excitement 
of the day. Diable! Shall I remember 
it before I die? 

“I think,” said the shortish man, 
chuckling and clapping me on the shoul- 
der, “that our rabbit-brained friend 
wishes to charge me once again to trans- 
mit his compliments to his cousin, the 
queen, when I get back to Buckingham 
Palace.” 


of Francois 
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THE CUP 


OF LIFE 


ILL me the cup that will allay my thirst 
With joy of living first; 

Then add the tender bitterness of tears, 
And I will drink of it until the Hand 
That one by one keeps courting up my years 
Takes it away from me and one more grand— 
A larger cup, with essence more divine— 
Gives me to drink of in exchange for mine. 
But while I live, dear God, be Thou benign, 
And fill the cup that will allay my thirst 

With joy of living first. 





SALOMON DE LA SELVA, 











the massive lock and led the 
way across a square, flanked 
with grim walls that shut out 
the sky, to a second gateway. 
Here another warder, appearing from 
some mysterious recess, relieved him, 
and once more there was the jangle of 
chains and the smooth roll of a well- 
oiled lock. 

“There you are!” the second warder 
observed. 

It was as if he were making the man 
at his heels a present of the wide street 
and the shabby houses opposite. He 
even drew a deep breath of the early- 
morning air with a certain complaisant 
satisfaction that suggested proprietor- 
ship and a rather pitying superiority to 
his companion. The latter glanced at 
him and then away, narrowing his eyes 
at the sunlight as if it hurt him. 

“I perceive that the trees still grow 
by their roots and that they build 
houses with roofs,” he said sneeringly. 
“Somehow, I expected they would be 
doing things differently by this time.” 

He was still a young man, good look- 
ing, neatly dressed, but prison life had 
wrought havoc in him. Neither youth 
nor straight, well-cut features could 
disguise the corruption of mind and 
soul that stared out of his eyes and 
wrote itself in bitter lines about the 
clean-shaven lips. The warder, as be- 





fitted his officialdom, knew nothing of 





humanity, but he was sufficiently con- 
scious of the tragedy at his elbow to 
linger a moment or two longer than 
was his wont on such occasions. 

“Well, for that matter, things aren’t 
quite as they were when you went for 
your last drive,” he remarked jocosely. 
“You may have heard it—things get’ 
round even in there—but there’s a 
war on.” 

“A war? No, I hadn’t heard. I 
didn’t care a damn what happened out- 
side. It was I that mattered. \Who’s 
cutting whose throat now, eh?” 

The warder grinned. 

“Pretty well every one’s at it,” he 
said. “You’d best try and sneak into 
the army, young man, and do your bit.” 

The newly released prisoner threw 


back his head and laughed. It was a 
sincere laugh, very hearty and very 
unpleasant. 

“Join the army—fight? What, for 


this country—this precious motherland 
of mine? Thanks! My motherland 
can sink to the bottom of the everlast- 
ing seas—me with her—and my last 
breath would be a thankful chuckle. 
I’ve been face to face with her, with 
her very soul, for a year, and if I knew 
of a curse that was of any value ; 

“You’d better stop that,” the warder 
interrupted sharply. “If that’s your 
spirit, my friend, you’ll find yourself 
in quod again before you know you’ve 
been out.” 




















“Well, that’s the best that can hap- 
pen to me, isn’t it? They gave me a 
year—but they might as well have given 
me a lifer, I’m done for.” 

The warder considered him with less 
severity. 

“Bless you, it’s not as bad as that. 
People don’t bear a grudge against a 
man forever.” 

“Don’t they? How sweet of them! 
You think in time, if I behave myself, 
they'll forgive me?” His shoulders 
shook with subdued amusement. 
“Again many thanks. The question— 
the real question is—shall I forgive 
them ?” 

“If I didn’t know that you hadn't 
had the chance, I should say you had 
been drinking,” the warder commented. 

His companion meditated a moment. 

“No, I haven’t had the chance, as you 
say. I was thinking, and that’s almost 
as intoxicating after a year’s mental 
paralysis. I was thinking—supposing 
you had been shut up, as I was, for 
something you hadn’t done, what would 
you feel?” 

The warder’s face was blank. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “That sort 
of thing don’t happen.” 

“But supposing——” 

“T tell you—it don’t happen.” 

The young man again gave vent to 
his disagreeable merriment. 

“I see You're a chip of the old 
block. A boy of the bulldog breed and 
all that. ‘That sort of thing don’t hap- 
pen!’ Good God! Well, I won't keep 
you. Our parting will be made more 
bearable by the hope that it will be a 
brief one. Au revoir, but not good-by, 
my official friend.” 

He removed his bowler hat and swept 
it around to his heart with a ridiculously 
exaggerated respect that was curiously 
savage in its effect, turned on his heel, 
and swaggered up the hill that led to- 
ward the west end of the city. He had 
not reached the corner of the first 
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crossing when some one touched him 
on the arm. He turned sharply. 

“What? Already?” he queried iron- 
ically. 

The newcomer smiled faintly. 

“I beg your pardon 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t do that! 
You'll remind me of what I have to 
forgive. What is it? Who are you? 
A well-wisher from the C. I. D.?” 

“Tt don’t know anything about the 
C. I. D. I apologized for venturing to 
address you.” 

“Well, in that case, what do you want 
with me? Let me warn you—I am not 
to be rescued. A tract might have a 
dangerous effect on me.” 

“I have no desire to rescue you— 
at least, not in your sense of the word. 
And I have no tracts. I happened to 
be passing when you came out of that 
—that place, and I overheard part of 
your conversation. That gave me the 
idea that we might be of mutual as- 
sistance to each other.” 

The newly released prisoner regarded 
his companion with a closer interest. 
But his appearance suggested and re- 
vealed nothing. He belonged to that 
vast army of individuals without ap- 
parent individuality who pass through 
the streets unnoticed and unfelt. His 
clothes were neat, as unobtrusive as his 
features, which were elderly and inex- 
pressive. Nothing about him seemed 
of significance, save possibly his mouth, 
half hidden by a gray mustache. 

The younger man finished his scru- 
tiny with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“T doubt very much your desire to 
serve me or my ability to serve you,” 
he said. 

“T’m not so sure. 
few questions ?” 

“A few—not many.” 

“One or two will serve. 
any one you care for?” 

“Not a soul.” 
“Or anything you care for?” 





May I ask you a 


Is there 
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“Nothing.” 

“Have you such a thing as an ideal 
or an illusion?” 

“Not one.” 

“Ts there anything you desire?” 

The young man considered. 
mouth tightened. 

“Possibly—wealth and power,” he 
admitted. 

“That’s as I thought. 
drifting toward us. May I invite you 
to breakfast? I imagine you have not 
as yet enjoyed a substantial meal.” 

“Scarcely. Wait a moment, though. 
From your questions, I imagine you are 
a judge of character.” 

“Tolerable.” 

“And you are looking for a pretty 
desperate man who won’t stick at any 
earthly scruple. You want me to go 
to the devil for you?” 

The taxi had come to a standstill. 
The elder man looked his questioner 
squarely in the face. 

“*The devil’ is an elastic term,” he 
said. “There are as many devils as 
there are hells, and as many hells as 
there are human beings. It’s all a mat- 
ter of experience. The hell I propose 
to help you to might be condemned as 
such by gentlemen with tracts and little 
knowledge of life, but to you, with your 
present memories, it might seem a para- 
dise.” 

“At any rate, I am ready to go, 
the other answered indifferently. 

“Then we will drive there at once.” 

The stranger held open the taxi door 
with a little bow of invitation. 


His 


” 


II. 


There were not many first-class pas- 
sengers on board the Edora; the first 
rush of homeward-bound Americans 
was over, and only a sprinkling of busi- 
ness men and belated refugees from the 
Continent were to be found wandering 
somewhat anxiously about the prome- 
nade deck. They could have given no 


I see a taxi. 


real cause for their anxiety, but the 
business men, fresh from depressed 
markets, were of necessity “jumpy,” 
and the refugees, in their desperate 
struggle through mobilizing countries, 
for once absolutely dead to the inspira- 
tion of dollars, had developed nerves. 

As a result, the only two people on 
board who seemed to stand aloof from 
the whole situation were regarded with 
envy and interest. They served as 
counterirritants, the more effective be- 
cause they were of different sexes and 
apparently belonged to different worlds. 

The man had been brought on board 
on a stretcher. The ship’s doctor and 
the steward who took him in charge 
had made him comfortable in a shel- 
tered spot on deck, and within two 
hours the ship’s doctor, whose ideas of 
medical etiquette had deteriorated, had 
told one of the few ladies on board 
that it was “a rum case. Quite young, 
you know, and paralyzed from the 
waist downward. Going home to his 
people in California.” The lady thus 
confided in added that he was very 
handsome and interesting looking, and 
must have suffered terribly. She 
showed a tendency to hover around 
him, and her smile, to which he re- 
sponded faintly, was warm with deli- 
cate commiseration. 

The woman excited other emotions. 
The men roused . themselves 
from their gloom to look at her with 
the wavering insolence of uncertainty. 
In their own terms, she was not easy 
to “size up,” and a mistake was likely 
to be a painful one. The women looked 
past her when she came within their 
range of vision, and after her when her 
back was turned. They called her an 
“adventuress” and “common,” without 
hesitation, but it did not occur to them 
to deny her beauty. That, at least, was 
indisputable. It set her apart from the 
rest of humanity, not so much by its 
perfection as by its strength. The mass 
of fair hair waving over her low, broad 


business 
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forehead, the fine blue eyes and fair 
skin, the upright, vigorous carriage of 
her young body, were arresting in their 
indication of a rare physical vitality 
and well-being. 

Also, like the man lying helpless ‘on 
the stretcher, she was quite alone. As 
the Edora steamed out of Southampton, 
she stood a little apart from him, lean- 
ing against the rail, and watched the 
fading coast. There was a line about 
her mouth that altered the joyous char- 
acter of her beauty and made her look 
suddenly old and stern, and in her eyes 
there was neither tenderness nor regret, 
but bitterness. The shadow still lin- 
gered in them as she turned presently 
to face the man on the stretcher. She 
studied him deliberately, so that at last 
he looked at her, the blood rising under 
his gray-tinted skin. Then she nodded 
at him, as if in confirmation of some 
mutual thought. 

“So that’s good-by to old England!” 
she said. “And a good job, too!” 

Her speech was rough, much less re- 
fined than her voice and manner, which 
were both gentle. The man frowned 
for a moment, then seemed to resign 
himself. 

“Are you glad to be going?” he asked. 

“T could hardly wait for it,” she an- 
swered. ‘Literally, I shook the dust 
off my feet.” 

“T didn’t 
bitter about 
wearily. 

“Didn’t you? Well, I thought you’d 
understand. You look as if you could 
feel bitter enough if you tried.” She 
paused, and then, as her blunt attack 
elicited no reply, she turned and walked 
away from him. 

But after dinner that night, she came 
again, and, drawing up a camp stool, 
sat down at his side. There was some- 
thing almost boyish and curiously un- 
spoiled in her bold directness of action 
that perhaps appealed to the invalid, 


feel so 
returned 


know one could 
anything,” he 


‘whatever I 


for he greeted her with his faint, half- 
ironic smile. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” he said. “I 
wasn't very gracious this morning. One 
has to accustom one’s eyes to the light.” 

“Oh, I understood, all right!’ she 
answered. “I know what you’re feel- 
ing. I’ve been through it myself.’ One 
gets over it—but only after a long 
time.” 

He drew his rug over his shoulders 
and made a feeble half turn, so that he 
could look up at her dim profile. 

“Get over what?” he asked irritably. 
“What have you been through?” 

“Quod,” she answered. 

He drew in his breath sharply, but 
gave no other sign of surprise or con- 
sternation, and even allowed a full min- 
ute to pass before he spoke. 

“How did you know?” 
quietly. 

“Because—as I told you—l’ve been 
through it. Illness couldn’t make such 
a wreck of a man like you. I can tell 
by the eyes—by the color of your skin, 
by the twist of your mouth. They send 
us in to those places men and women— 
mistaken, wrong-headed, if you like, but 
human—and we come out—anything. 
Some of us get over it. I did.” 

“T shan’t,” he said, between his teeth. 
“I went in for another man. They 
made a scapegoat of me. I’m worm- 
eaten with the memory of it.” 

She looked down at him. He could 
feel her keen eyes tracing every line 
of his features. 

“Yes, that’s bad. I did what I went 
in for, and so perhaps it didn’t hurt so 
much. Counterfeiting, you know. I 
was a dab hand at it. I don’t blame my- 
self. I was driven to it. But anyhow, 
did—whether I was to 
blame or not—they did their best to 
mar and smash me for life. That’s 
what nearly did for me—the hatred and 
the loathing they put into me. They 
meant to stamp and keep me a criminal 
—and if I’d stayed on, they’d have suc- 
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ceeded. So I helped with a couple of 
bank notes that looked a sight better 
than the real ones, and here I am.” 

“You’re going out there to start a 
new life?” He grinned savagely to 
himself. “For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk 
that balderdash to me. I don’t believe 
in it—nor do you. It doesn’t matter 
a ha’porth whether we were guilty or 
innocent. We've been in prison,*and 
we've lost - confidence in ourselves. 
They’ve hypnotized us. They’ve told 
us we’re criminals so often that at the 
bottom of our hearts we believe it. 
When we get over there, we'll go on.” 

“Perhaps we shan’t get there,” she 
suggested more lightly. “A floating 
mine or so, and the problem would be 
solved.” 

He jerked up on to his elbow. 

“Or you might blab,” he thrust in, 
with an ugly bitterness. Then sud- 
denly, shamefacedly: “I’m sorry—that 
was really blackguardly. You see what 


they've made of me—or what I’ve made 
of myself.” 
She laid her hand on his arm. 


“Don’t you worry. It was a natural 
enough thing to think, though you might 
have reasoned with yourself. After all, 
you might have blabbed, too. Both our 
papers are wrong, no doubt, and we 
should have been hung up at Ellis 
Island and returned with the republic’s 
No, 
we've got good reason to keep quiet, 
both of us.” 

There was a moment’s silence. They 
sat together, listening to the hiss of the 
water and the sigh of the south wind 
overhead. There was scarcely anybody 
about, and the sound of a man’s foot- 
steps on the deck behind them rang out 
with a peculiar distinctness. 

“It’s only the wireless operator going 
to his room,” she said gently. “You'll 
have to mind your nerves for a bit. 
They’ve been badly shaken, haven't 
they ?” 

“Yes—that’s it. 


compliments as damaged goods. 


You said the wire- 


Ainslee’s 


less operator? Is his cabin near here, 
then ?” 

“Just behind you.” 

He dropped back with a sigh. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. Don’t take 
yoyr hand away. I’m like a child in the 
dark. Do you know, I’m rather glad 
of you—glad you spoke straight out like 
that? You’ve got pluck. I don’t seem 
to have any left : 

“You've been ill,” she interrupted. 
She seemed to ponder over her own 
words, and when she spoke again, it was 
with an odd diffidence. “I’ve been won- 
dering about you [ suppose it’s a 
sort of intrusion on my part It 
seems. so awful—such a ghastly handi- 
cap. You’re so young. Was it the 
prison life?” 

“The prison life,” he assented, with 
a veiled cynicism. 

“But you have friends—people who'll 
look after you?” 

“Perhaps—I don’t know.” 

She was silent. Something had come 
between them that stemmed their inter- 
course—a constraint, a vague distrust. 
As two shadows loomed out of the 
darkness, she rose with a sigh that was 
almost one of relief. 

“There are the two stewards to take 
you down. I'll say good night. If 
we're not blown up, we shall see each 
other to-morrow and again for five 
\fter that—finis!” 

“You don’t need remind me 
that now.” He held her hand strongly. 
“Besides, we don’t know what the fu- 
ture holds for us. For instance—I 
didn’t know that I should ever speak 
to any one as I have done to you to- 
night—laid myself out, as it were, in 
all my ugliness.” 

“It wasn’t ugly—only rather tragic.” 

“A big word! Well, I’m glad there’s 
a to-morrow. Good night—whoever 
you are.” 

“My 
now.” 

“And mine—Edward 


days 


to of 


name is—Norah Kingsly— 


Norton now.” 
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When the two stewards came up to 
him a moment later, he was alone and 
lying motionless on his back, his eyes 
open and fixed sightlessly on the domed 
darkness above him. The dim, pallid 
reflection of a ship’s lamp added to the 
shadows in his sunken cheeks and to 
the hard, tense set of the muscles about 
his lips. 

They lifted him gingerly, tenderly. 
In their rough way, they were sorry 
for him. 

“The war news has just come by 
wireless, sir. It’s up in the saloon. We 
could take you past if you liked . 

He roused himself to curse at them 
and then fell back, his face hidden. 

“What in God’s name should I care 
for war news?” he muttered. 


III. 


The Edora touched Queenstown the 
next morning, and it was during the 
hustle and confusion of fresh embark- 
ments that she came to him. She 
brought books and cigarettes. She her- 
self was the embodiment of the breeze 
and the white, foam-flecked sea and the 
unclouded sunshine. He looked at her 
and found no shadow, no trace of the 
taint that he knew was upon her. 

“T believe what you told me was just 
a dream,” he said, with a wry smile, 
“or something to comfort me or to draw 
me out. You look as if you’d lived 
en the square all your life.” 

She smiled down on him. 

“T did—in my way. I don’t think 
I’ve done anything mean. I haven't 
cheated worse than these men on board 
with their precious schemes and specu- 
lations. But my trade was an inheri- 
tance. I was born in it, and the tradi- 
tion was too strong for me. Now I’m 
free,” 

“Free?” he echoed, half wondering, 
half cynical. “What is freedom? What 
will become of you over there 


“Something will come my way—some 
chance,” she answered gravely. 

After that they were silent. She sat 
beside him, reading or watching the 
newcomers scramble up the gangway, 
seeming not to know that the man’s 
eyes were always on her. After lunch, 
she came back to him, taking her place 
in the deck chair beside him as if it 
were hers by right. 

“Every one else will bore and trouble 
you,” she commented simply. “But I 
know what’s wrong, and can hold my 
tongue. We’re comrades.” 

He flushed youthfully. 

“I’m glad,” he said. “I wish there 
were no other days but these. I wish 
to Heaven 6 ‘ 

“What do you wish?” she. asked, as 
he broke off. 

“Possibly that I had never been 
born,” he retorted morbidly, and then 
added, with a laugh: “That was idiotic.” 

“It was, rather,” she admitted. 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
and laughed, ind their laughter freed 
them for a moment from the knowledge 
of themselves. Only for a moment. 
Then they looked away, and again were 
silent. 

Still she remained by him. The lady 
with the compassionate smile ceased to 
be compassionate and became vaguely 
malicious in her comments; the city 
gentlemen, immersed in depressing tele- 
grams, had lost interest. The man and 
woman were left to an undisturbed 
companionship. 

Night came on. She had left him to 
dress for dinner, but his meals were 
brought to him, and he remained in his 
place, watching the red ball of the sun 
drop behind the calm horizon. The 
deck was empty, and when a door of 
the cabin behind him opened, he turned 
his head as if startled and then as 
quickly looked away again. The man 
who came out of the wireless room 
took a step nearer to him, standing al- 
most at his elbow, ‘yet with eyes fixed 
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alertly, anxiously, on the empty deck 
beyond. 

“At twelve!” he said. 

Norton moved his head scarcely per- 
ceptibly, and the man went on his way, 
his steps ringing out with a challenging 
clearness. Possibly Norton listened to 
them to the exclusion of all other 
sounds, or possibly his own thoughts 
occupied him. He looked up an instant 
later, aroused by the instinctive con- 
sciousness of another’s presence, and 
saw that Norah Kingsiy stood beside 
him. Instantly he had started up on his 
elbow, staring up at her with the in- 
voluntary anger of alarm. 

“Where did you come from?” he de- 
manded sharply. “How long have you 
been there? I didn’t see you come 

“That’s because you weren’t looking. 
I used no supernatural means to get 
here, I can assure you. What was that 
wireless chap telling you?” 

“Nothing. Just that there was no 
fresh news.” 

“Well, that wasn’t exciting.” She 
looked down at the man before her with 
a serious intentness. “And you’re not 
pleased to see me, which isn’t grateful 
of you. I hurried no end with my 
dressing to get in a half hour with you 
before dinner.” 

He held out an eager hand. 

“I’m sorry. I’m awfully glad you’ve 
come. You startled me. It’s my in- 
fernal nerves——” 

“You'll have to keep out of mischief 
for a time,” she returned. 

She went and stood by the rail, fac- 
ing the sunset and the evening breeze, 
which blew lightly through her fair hair 
and called a deeper glow of life to her 
cheeks. The man had never seen her 
so splendidly beautiful, though the taw- 
dry gown she wore would have marred 
most women. But on her, its very 
crudeness, the very boldness of its taste- 
lessness, seemed an expression of her 
overflowing joy in existence. 

For a minute, he continued to hold 


out his hand to her, but she did not see 
it, and he let it drop listlessly. 

“You’re angry or upset,” he 
“What is it ?”’ 

“Nothing. I’m not angry. I was just 
thinking. Do you see those lights over 
there? The steward told me it was a 
British cruiser signaling. He had a 
thrill in his voice—the man who told 
me. But I felt nothing. That’s queer, 
isn’t it? In a minute—a second—a 
flash and a flame, and that proud thing 
would be gone—blotted out. I’d feel 
sorry right enough—sorry for all the 
poor fellows. But that’s all. I shouldn’t 
care much whether it had been British 
or anything else. I haven’t a spark of 
that sort of thing left in me.” 

“Nor I. We don’t belong anywhere. 
That’s what it is. We’ve been driven 
out of the pack and have got to fend 
for ourselves against the pack and the 
enemy, too. But it cuts both ways. 
We've the right to prey on whom and 
what we like. We're free.” 

She bent her brows thoughtfully on 
him. 

“It’s a loveless sort of freedom,” she 
said. 

“What have we to do with love?” he 
thrust back at her, with a sudden force. 
“We’re wedded to hatred—hatred and 
distrust of all men. It’s our only safe- 


said. 


guard 

“Have you ever cared-much for any 
she asked abruptly and rather 
scornfully. 

He hesitated, looking steadily at her 
grave profile. 

“Yes, I did—once. That was what 
made me ambitious. I was only a clerk 
—insignificant enough, but I meant to 
get on. And I would have done, but 
in the ranks ambition means enemies. 
When the suspicion fell on me, there 
wasn’t a man among those whom I had 
outstripped who didn’t give his little 
mite of distorted evidence to the evi- 
dence against me.” 

“That was villainous,” she said, and 


one ?” 
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there was metal in her low voice. “But 


the girl re 

“Chucked me.” 

“And you care for her still?” 

He shook his head. 

“No. Even if I had been guilty and 
she had chucked me, I should not have 
gone on caring. I don’t know—I may 
be wrong—but if she had committed a 
crime, I should have stuck to her. It’s 
my notion of love.” 

“And mine.” She drew her silk scarf 
closer about her shoulders, adding, with 
a deliberate change of tone: “How 
cold it’s getting! I shall have to go 
below and wrap up.” 

A wistful smile passed over his hand- 
some, unhappy face. 

“Just when it was getting so inter- 
esting! I wanted to go on talking to 
you. Love’s a queer thing, isn’t it?” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

She stood beside him again, and this 
time he took her hand and held it 
relentlessly. 

“T don’t know. It wasn’t a very orig- 
inal remark, but it just struck me. Do 
you know, it took me two years to grow 
to care for that girl, and it was gone 
almost in an instant? Perhaps a love 
that is born in a day lasts for a life- 
time.” 

She withdrew her hand. 

“What have we to do with love?’ 
she quoted, half in mockery, half in 
earnest. 

“Nothing—as_ yet,” he answered 
boldly. “But if our chance came—and 
you said it would come—what then?” 

She was silent for a minute, and al- 
though now the darkness hid her ex- 
pression from him, he felt that’ some 
powerful emotion swept her. Then she 
bent lower, and this time it was her 
hand that sought his and held it in an 
eager grasp. 

“Yes, the chance’ll come,” she said. 
“But when it does—how will you 
use it ?” 

“To win you!” he flashed out reck- 


lessly. 
pay back 

He heard her laugh, and the sound 
hurt him with its utter mirthlessness. 

“Then the chance will go by and you 
will have missed it,’ she said. “I’m 
afraid for you.” 

“Afraid for me? Then ‘i 

But she freed herself roughly from 
his hold, and before he could call to 
her, she had vanished into the growing 
darkness. 


“To win through—perhaps to 


” 


IV. 


The number of first-class passengers 
at the so-called captain’s table—the cap- 
tain himself was never present—had 
been considerably augmented since the 
Edora had touched Queenstown, and 
Norah Kingsly found herself con- 
fronted with new faces. They did not 
of themselves suggest much interest, 
and yet for the first time she studied 
them. Very much to the doctor’s sur- 
prise, she spoke to him. He sat on her 
right, and carefully avoided conversa- 
tion with her for the good reason that 
his first, overgallant effort had been 
treated with scant courtesy. 

“Tell me,” she said confidentially, 
“are any of these people important— 
big pots in any way?” 

He looked around the table and then 
at her, his small, watery-blue eyes twin- 
kling. He was positively relieved to 
find the adventuress in her showing 
through. 

“Well, 


any rate. 


there’s one who counts, at 
Just opposite you—that’s J. 
Edwards—the big-gun chap. He’s 
going to America.” He accompanied 
the last statement with a look that made 
the rather obvious fact significant, and 
Norah Kingsly glanced up casually at 
her vis-a-vis. 

“That weedy little man? 
look much like big guns. 
ism, I should say.” 

“You’re wrong.” The 
slightly piqued at her scorn. 


He doesn’t 
Vegetarian- 


doctor was 
“He’e the 
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best we’ve got, and I'll wager anything 
you like he’s going out to the big Amer- 
ican foundries to work out some new 
scheme. And a good job, too. We're 
in need of new schemes.” 

“What do you mean?” 
absently. 

“Haven't you heard the news?” he 
asked back. 

She turned and looked down at him, 
and his annoyance faded pleasurably 
into a flattered self-consciousness. Her 
eyes had deepened with a very real 
interest. 

“T didn’t know there was any news. 
Some one told me She broke off, 
and he wagged his head importantly. 

“Told you all wrong, then. The wire- 
less chap has just posted it up. You 
can the result of it if you look 
around. Yes, we’ve had a bad set- 
back out there—very bad. What on 
earth can you expect with our compara- 
tive handful, and idiots at home talking 
about ‘business as usual,’ which means, 
literally, going on eating and drinking 
and pleasure hunting while some one 
else stands the racket. Bah!” The lit- 
tle man rose almost to dignity in his 
rage and forgot the woman beside him. 
“IT wish to God I wasn’t a miserable 
little pipsqueak with a rotten heart!” 
he muttered. 


she asked 


see 


The woman continued to look at him. 
All in 
another had changed. 
gestiveness that he had tried to conjure 
up in all his intercourse with her had 
been blotted out by something vast and 
impersonal. 

“We've always had reverses,” 
said, with forced easiness, “‘and we’ve 
always come out on top. We’re accus- 
tomed to it. It’s a matter of course.” 

“That’s just why it isn’t a matter of 
course,’ he flashed out paradoxically. 
“We're sitting back—we’re waiting for 
things to drop into our mouths. Well, 
One of these days, 


a moment, their relations to one 


The ugly sug- 


she 


they won’t drop. 


we shall find they’ve been picked by 
some one else.”’ 

“Nonsense!” she said rudely. 

But he took no offense. 

“It isn’t nonsense. If we're going 
to pull through, we’ve got to care. And 
lots of us don’t. You don’t. You don’t 
mind what happens as long as you get 
your bit out of life.” 

“It isn’t true!” she exclaimed. “And 
even if it was—some of us have the 
right not to care.” 

He almost snarled at her. 

“No one has the right! 
something bigger than our individual 
wrongs and grievances. Even I say so, 
with my gimerack heart. And you— 
you know it, though you won’t own it.” 

She got up, flushed and trembling. 
She tried to laugh. 

“You're a detestable little man—and 
you’ve spoiled my dinner,” she said. 

She went straight from the dining 
saloon to her own cabin. She seemed 
to have forgotten the man on deck. 
With nervous, impatient fingers, she 
tore off the cheap, tawdry dress and, 
wrapping herself in a silk kimono, sat 
down at her little table. There was a 
list of passengers among her scattered 
oddments, and she picked it up and 
studied it and the accompanying plan 
of the Edora. But her thoughts must 
have passed on to some other interest, 


There is 


she sat motionless, staring unsee- 
ingly at the printed sheets before her 
( 


Jutside in the passage, it grew quiet. 


for 


The hurrying footsteps that had an- 
nounced the retreat of the lady pas- 
sengers to their respective berths had 


died down. The lights were turned to 
half strength, and little by little the 
slamming of doors and the fitful mur- 
mur of voices gave place to a profound 
hush. 

The woman at the table’ sat and lis- 
tened to the dull thud of the engines 
and the swish of the water beneath her 
porthole. She had propped her watch 
before her, and when the tiny hands 
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pointed to the quarter before midnight, 
she got up and switched off the lights. 
Her movements were now swift and 
resolute and even eager, as if her tram- 
meled will had been suddenly released 
for action. Noiselessly she opened her 
door and stole out into the passage. 
She stood there a moment, her breath 
held in suspense, but there was no 
sound, and like a shadow she glided 
swiftly toward the stairs leading to the 
promenade deck. She met no one. The 
closed doors opened lightly to her touch, 
and a minute later the night air was 
on her face, and she was crouching in 
the shadow of the deck house. 

The moon had risen. It hung high 
above the still water like a monstrous 
silver lamp, throwing into sharp relief 
the stalwart figure of the second officer 
as he strolled leisurely toward her. She 
pressed closer to the wooden walls, 
hiding her face. His steps grew louder 
—for a moment she thought they were 


coming right up to her—then faded 
again into silence. 
When she looked up again, the deck 


was empty. She waited. There was a 
terrible patience and certainty in her 
waiting. It was as if the future were 
known to her. When a shadow on her 
right moved suddenly, she gave no sign. 
It advanced, breaking the straight black 
line that the wall of state cabins threw 
onto the white deck. It passed her 
noiselessly and then came to a halt. In 
the dead quiet, she heard the subdued 
jangle of a key and the turning of a 
handle. The shadow vanished. 

Still she waited. Once, when the 
wind rose for an instant and- breathed 
against her, she lifted her head, as if 
something in the air had startled her. 
But that was her only movement. The 
minutes passed heavily. When the 
shadow reappeared, she followed it 
with steps that had no sound in them. 
And there was still in her every move- 
ment that same deadly certainty—an al- 
most ruthless confidence. Thus, within 


a few paces of each other, the two 
shadows crept forward till they reached 
the spot where Edward Norton spent 
his days, his bed close to the door of 
the wireless room. Now the door of 
the operator’s cabin opened suddenly, 
emitting a narrow line of light in which 
the figure of a man stood out clearly. 
It was only for an instant; then light 
and shadow vanished. > 

In the distance, the voice of the sec- 
ond officer rang out cheerfully. He had 
evidently encountered a belated passen- 
ger, and the woman cowering in the 
darkness caught scraps of his conver- 
sation. 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,” she heard him 
say. “We shall pull through. We 
always do.” 

A voice that she recognized as the 
doctor’s answered in a moody under- 
tone. 

A spark flashed overhead—another, 
and then darkness. The cabin door 
opened narrowly, and the man _ she 
hunted came out. This time he came 
toward her, almost at a run, as if his 
nerve had snapped, and she stretched 
out her hand. 

He gasped like a man plunged sud- 
denly into freezing water, but there was 
a strength in her grip that silenced him. 
They stood facing each other, listening 
to the approaching footsteps of the offi- 
cer on his rounds. 

“Come!” she whispered. 

He followed without protest, gliding 
behind her. They were only just in 
time. A minute after she had drawn 
him with her into one of the smaller 
sitting rooms that opened out- onto the 
deck, they heard the second officer go 
past, whistling to himself. 

“That was touch and go!” she said, 
with a breath of strained laughter in 
her voice. “If I hadn’t thought of this 
place, he would have seen us. You’re 
not much good as a criminal, Edward 
Norton.” 

“Where are we?” he asked thickly. 
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“In one of the smoking rooms. No 
one will come here now. We can have 
it out, undisturbed.” 

“Yes,” he said, between 
teeth. 

She groped cautiously in the dark- 
ness and switched on a small reading 
lamp. By its dim, green-shaded light, 
they measured each other. Beyond a 
deadly paMor, the woman showed no 
trace of the recent crisis, but the sweat 
stood in great drops on the man’s fore- 
head, and his ‘eyes were full of an 
almost physical suffering. 

“Are you afraid?” she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

He shook his head. 

“No. What should I be afraid of? 
I’ve lost everything now.” 

“Do you mean your faith in me?” 

“I trusted you. Blindly. If I wasn’t 
a coward, I’d kill you.” 

“Why should you? 
done ?” 

He stared at her without comprehen; 
sion, like a goaded animal, too mad with 
pain for reasoning, and she went on 
quietly : 

“You think I’ve spied on you and 
given you away. I haven’t. Why do 
you suppose I dragged you in here? 
I could have given you up to that man 
—with your guilt in your pocket. | 
saved you.” 

“Why?” he flung at her. 

“Because I wanted to. 
twenty-four hours ago that you were 
was almost certain, when 


clenched 


What have I 


[ guessed 


a sham. I 
you lied to me to-night about the wire- 
less. I was certain when you told me 
what you would make of your chance. 
No man would have spoken as you did 
who knew himself to be a helpless crip- 
ple. He would not have dared.” 

Their eyes met in a iong, penetrating 
glance from which the enmity had gone, 
leaving a reckless confession. He took 
a stumbling step toward her, but she 
held out her hand, warning him back. 

‘Well?” he whispered. , 


“To-night, when I heard who was 
on board, I knew. I believe I know 
more than you do. You shammed to 
ward off suspicion.” 

He nodded. 

“When the things were missed, no 
one would have thought of me.” 

“You stole the papers?” 

“From under his pillow. 
told.” 

“By your employer?” 

“Yea.” 

“You didn’t wake 

“No. Chloroform.” 

“T thought so. He’s asleep now?” 

“T don’t know. It was a light dose.” 

“That’s bad.” She put her hand to 
her fair, disordered hair, and he saw 
that it trembled. “Why did you go on 
to the wireless?” she asked again. 

“Leave that out of it,” he pleaded 
hoarsely. “It was my infernal clumsi- 
ness. I ought not to have gone——” 

“A message was sent,” she persisted 
remorselessly. ‘To whom?” 

“To the Arno.” 

“What was it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. A look 
of desperate resolve settled on his hag- 
gard features. 

“T’ve answered enough,” he said. “I 
was paid handsomely to do what I have 
done, and I’ve bungled it. As you know, 
But I won't 


I had been 


any one?” 


I am not a good criminal. 
sell the man who paid me. Do 
Call in the authorities. 


what 
you like. I’ve 
done.” 

She came toward him and laid 
hands on his shoulders. She was of 
his height, and he looked straight into 
her eyes and faltered as if before a 
revelation. 

“You know what we both 
whatever any one did—any one that we 
cared for—we’d stick to them. That’s 
Well, I care for you. No, 
don’t speak. I’m not getting sentimen- 
tal. I’m in dead earnest. This is the 
turning point in our lives, and I daren’t 
let you go ignorant of one fact that 


her 


said— 


our creed. 
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might guide you. I’m not going back 
on you. I’m not going to give you up. 
I’ll leave you the choice—only I’m going 
to put it to you straight. You’ve got 
to know what you’re choosing.” 

“T don’t understand ” he began 
unsteadily. 

She drew away from him again. The 
color had ebbed back into her cheeks, 
and her eyes blazed. 

“You haven’t heard the news?” 

“T have heard nothing,” he stam- 
mered. 

“But I did. It was at dinner. The 
doctor told me. We’ve been driven 
back—beaten—overwhelmed—out there 
in France. Do you understand that, 
Edward Norton? We—we English 
have been driven back! The doctor— 
a rotten little bounder—had tears in 
his voice when he told me. He cared. 
And he cursed other rotters, worse than 
himself—who didn’t care. He cursed 
us—you and me. I put in a word for 
us—for the sort who had been kicked 
out of the pack and had the right not 
to care, and he just snarled at me. 
There are things bigger than ourselves 
and our grievances—that’s what he said. 
And though he’s a rotten little bounder, 
he’s right. I knew he was right; 
you do.” 

He came nearer, pressing his clenched 
fist down on the table. There was only 
the little lamp between them, throwing 
an odd, ghostly light into their faces. 

“Well—go on. What is it? What 
are you driving at?” 

“The pack’s in danger,” she whis~ 
pered back. “It’s not for us to remem- 
ber what wrongs it did us. It needs 
us—not only the best, but all sorts, the 
outeast, the rotter, every man and 
woman who has a grain of decent feél- 
ing left. And we’ve that much left, 
you and I. I know it to-night. I hadn’t 
cared—I had hated the lot of them— 
but when I heard how things were going 
—it was like the call of the blood. | 
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turned in my tracks and came right back 
to the old faith.” 

“Well?” he repeated huskily. 
on!” 

She laid her hand on his, and her 
strength seemed to communicate itself 
to him, pouring through his veins to 
his very heart. 

“The pack needs us—so we’re going 
back. It’ll remold us and use us, and 
perhaps in the end smash us. We’re 
going to chuck our chances to the wind 
—do what we must—so that the pack 
shall be strong and free and great.” 

His eyes flamed in answer to hers, 

“Go on!” 

“Those papers—I know what they 
are. They’re plans of a great new gun 
that’s to be made out there. You'll 
give them back to-morrow. You'll make 
a clean breast of it. But for the mo- 
ment, we've got to work together. That 
wireless fellow is a traitor. You've got 
to tell me the message he sent.” 

“It was our latitude and longifude. 
He reckoned we would cross with the 
Arno in an hour.” 

“What did that matter to him?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never been any- 
thing but a tool. I was to help him. 
I was told there was some fellow—a 
prisoner—on board the Arno who was 
to escape and get picked up by. us.” 

“A fool story!” she broke in curtly. 
“How should a wireless operator be a 
prisoner, or who would run such a risk 


% 


“Go 


unless—unless 

She broke off, her brows knitted with 
a sudden thought, and when she looked 
up at the man opposite her, the white- 
ness about her lips frightened him. 

“Norah!” he whispered. 

“Tt’s nothing. You mustn’t think of 
me. You’ve got to choose. Either 
you'll go on with this, or you'll go to 
this wireless. fellow and use all the wit 
God gave you to find out what it all 
means—and then—then you'll go to the 
captain and tell him what you know.” 

Edward Norton drew himself up. 
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“You know what that means?’ he 
asked. 

She nodded. 

“Yes. You'll go back—they'll put 
you in prison again—perhaps—I don’t 
know, and it doesn’t matter. You—the 
best in you—will be free. You'll have 
done your bit. And I shall wait for 
you.” 

He bent over her hand and kissed it. 

“T’ve chosen,” he said sitnply. 

She switched off the light. They 
went together to the door and listened. 
There was no sound, and he crept out- 
side, turning only for a moment to look 
back at her. She nodded, and he went 
on, gliding through the shadow as he 
had come. 

The minutes passed. What 
over her then she hardly knew. 
‘suddenly, without cause, her 
began to thud against her ribs, suffo- 
cating her, goading her to action. Still 
without a plan, almost unreasoningly, 
but urged by a formless premonition 
of danger, she left her shelter and made 
her way stealthily in the direction that 
Edward Norton had taken. The second 
officer had disappeared, the deck was 
empty, and she reached the wireless 
operator’s cabin undetected. But as she 
stood listening, no sound of voices 
reached her, but instead a curious 
shuffling, a rasping, the sound of feet 
moving backward and forward, of a 
chair thrust to one side. 

A tiny speck of light pierced the black 
shadow in front of her. She crept to- 
ward it and saw that the short green 
curtain that covered the cabin window 
had been moved a little to one side. 
She peered through, and the next min- 
ute flung herself on the door, bursting 
it open. 

With what must have been a last ef- 
fort, Norton tore himself free from the 
iron hands at his throat and reeled 
toward her. His face was black and 
distorted, his eyes starting. 


came 
But 
heart 


” he gasped, through 


“Transport—in an 
” 


“The Arno 
a rush of blood. 
hour—to be blown up—passing us 

Then he collapsed under a crushing 
blow from the man behind him. 

Norah Kingsly made a half turn as 
if to escape, then stopped, staring into 
the muzzle of a revolver. Through a 
kind of haze that momentarily dulled 
her senses, she heard a man’s voice 
speaking to her. 

“If you move or scream, I shall shoot 
you down. I shall say you two attacked 
me—or any lie. You had better keep 
quiet.” 

She shrugged her shoulders in cool 
assent. 

He moved past her and closed the 
door. 

¥. 

It grew very still in the little cabin, 
the stillness that follows and precedes 
a storm. Regardless of the revolver 
that covered her, Norah Kingsly knelt 
down by the motionless man at her feet 
and lifted his head tenderly. What in- 
juries he had received she could not 
tell, but he still breathed. 

“Get me some water!” she demanded 
authoritatively. 

The man obeyed without, protest. 

“T am really sorry about the whole 
thing,” he said, in curiously calm and 
“But you will under- 
serve my country, 


cultured accents. 
stand how it is. I 
and you serve yours, and neither of us 
can afford to be squeamish. If this 
man had remained the blind fool he 
really is, we should have been spared 
this scene. As it is—well, I must do 
what I must. You will notice that the 
wireless is smashed to smithereens. 
That was my first precaution. My sec- 
ond will be to hide this gentleman in 
my sleeping quarters. He will remain 
unconscious for some hours. Would 
you kindly assist me?” 

In her turn she obeyed him, and they 
laid Norton’s unconscious body behind 
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the curtains of the berth. When she 
looked up again, she caught the flicker 
of a smile on the hard, resolute face of 
her captor. ‘ 

“You are admirable—wonderful,” he 
said. “Se cool. No hysterics—just 
waiting your chance. You'd have been 
much smarter than I was at my job. 
I fell into his trap like a mouse. Still, 
though I am filled with admiration, I 
have myself to consider. If I did the 
obvious, sensible thing, I should stran- 
gle you quietly and put a bullet through 
this man’s head. That would be safe. 
On the other hand, I am not a murderer 
by profession. ‘I prefer other means 
to my end. Still, I must do something 
with you. You can’t stay here. Any 
one might come in.” *He considered 
her for a moment of rapid thought. 
“It is close on one o’clock,” he said 
finally. “No one will be astir for some 
hours in the ladies’ quarters. You had 
better return to your cabin.” 

She stared at him, and he laughed 
noiselessly. 

“Oh, I shall go with you—one pace 
behind you—and at the slightest danger, 
I shall have no choice but to resort to 
extreme measures. You must be cau- 
tious for your own sake. Once inside 
your cabin, you will be safe if you keep 
quiet. Otherwise—well, I shall be hid- 
ing in the passage—and I shall be very 
prompt. At the worst, if any one comes 
in here, they won’t look for me in these 
quarters, and, at the best, I shall not be 
relieved till five o’clock.” 

“And then?” she began, with a quick 
breath. 

He smiled coldly. 

“By that time, everything will have 
been accomplished. What happens to 
me is of no matter. I am only a tiny 
screw in the vast machinery, and when 
I‘have done my work, I can go. By 
half past one, three thousand of my 
country’s enemies will have been blown 
to pieces. With that to my credit, I 
shall be quite satisfied.” He held open 


the door. ‘‘Please—for your own sake 
—go cautiously.” 

She passed in front of him, keeping 
to the shadow, and made her: way to 
the stairs leading to the ordinary first- 
class cabins. Her own steps were light, 
but his were lighter. She could not 
hear them, and yet she knew that he 
was there. She could almost feel the 
muzzle of his revolver between her 
shoulders—as cold and ruthless as the 
man himself. 

They met no one. At every sound, 
her heart suffocated her with an odd 
terror that was not for herself. She 
was the only one who knew, and while 
there was life in her, there was still 
hope. 

In the half darkness of the passage 
outside her cabin, they stopped for a 
moment. The man held open the door 
for her. 

“Good night,” he whispered. “And 
do not make the error of supposing that 
I am bluffing you. Take my advice and 
keep away from the porthole? It will 
be an awful sight.” 

Even then the real concern of his 
rather mincing accents caused her a mo- 
ment’s grim amusement. She had sud- 
denly ceased to be afraid, as men on 
the battlefield lose fear when their dan- 
ger is nearest tothem. She could laugh 
as they laugh—at some trivial, ghoul- 
ishly funny episode—and then go on 
with the fight. 

The door closed, and she was alone. 

Quietly, for she knew the quality of 
her enemy, she turned on the light and 
sat down at her writing table beneath 
the porthole. The watch still standing 
where she had placed it over an hour 
before told her that it was ten minutes 
past one. That meant that the Arno 
must be in sight. She was thinking 
now with an extraordinary clearness 
and lucidity. If the traitor on board 
the transport hoped to escape the de- 
struction he had prepared for others, 
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then he must be sure of passing within 
a mile or two of the Edora. She had 
been warned to keep away from the 
porthole. In that case, the Arno was 
due to pass on her side of the ship. 
These things linked themselves together 
into a strong chain of purpose. 

She tore off a sheet from her writing 
pad and wrote rapidly. Every second 
was counted and set aside for what she 
had to do. There was a heavy gold 
locket on the table; she had worn it_ 
that evening attached to a red ribbon, 
which on another woman would have 
been glaringly common. But she had 
always dared to follow her desires— 
had always dared to do what other 
women would have feared to contem- 
plate—and had always won through in 
the end. And she was going to win 
through now for something bigger than 
herself. 

She took the scrap of paper on which 
she had written, folded it into a small 
square, and inclosed it in the locket, 
which she tied by its red ribbon about 
her neck. Then she removed her shoes 
and the silk kimono and climbed sound- 
lessly onto ‘the table beneath the port- 
hole. 

Outside, she could see a vast, shim- 
mering surface down which the moon 
painted a silver pathway, and then sud- 
denly a bright trail of light somewhere 
near the horizon. It vanished, and 
presently appeared again—this time 
much nearer. An awful sense of her 
helplessness lamed her for an instant. 
Somewhere out there three thousand 
lives hung on her promptitude, her 
rightness of decision. A transport car- 
ried no lights—that much she guessed 
—but there might be an accompanying 
destroyer, sweeping the seas in advance. 
On that hope her whole course of action 
was founded. 

She waited. The light came again. 
She reckoned that it was now little 
more than two miles away. Whatever 


she meant to do, it had to be done at 


once. She gave a last glance behind 
her, then slipped her feet through the 
porthole. She was a big woman, and 
it was only by cautious and difficult 
maneuvering that she forced her shoul- 
ders through the narrow — aperture. 
Then she hung for an instant by one 
hand, her teeth clenched, fighting her 
sick horror of the void beneath her. 

It seemed to her that she had sud- 
denly become divided against herself, 
and that the stronger half of her came 
and: forced her fingers open. She let 
go. She heard herself groan as she 
dropped and something that sounded 
like a shout. Then canie the bite of the 
icy water; a hand, monstrous and piti- 
less, stretched itself out of the depths 
and gripped her’ and dragged her down 
through thousands of miles of acute 
suffering. Yet, a minute later, her mind 
cleared. She knew that she was being 
sucked against the vessel’s side, and in 
a distorted phantasy she saw the churn- 
ing propellers and felt the awful smash- 
ing of her limbs. With all the strength 
of her soul and body, she roused her- 
self and struck out; at first to no pur- 
pose. Then came a merciful lightening 
of the suffocating burden—a breath of 
air against her face—an almost intoxi- 
cating sense of freedom. A minute 
later, she was swimming strongly 
through the moonlight. 

It was only after the first thankful- 
ness that she realized the full immensity 
of her task. Though she had been less 
than a minute in the water, the lights 
of the Edora were already far ahead on 
her left. She could see them twinkling 
in long lines of yellow eyes, and even 
then she puzzled over them. They had 
not been there before—that much she 
was sure of—yet the knowledge 
brought no consolation, scarcely the 
suggestion of a possibility, and she had 
no strength for reasoning. Every nerve, 
every muscle in her strong, young body 
was set on one purpose. She was fight- 
ing, not only for those unconscious lives 
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drifting toward destruction, but for the 
redemption of a man’s soul. 

She was using her utmost strength, 
and yet she seemed scarcely to move. 
The water had grown colder. She could 
feel it eating into her very heart. She 
reckoned now—and it was her last con- 
scious calculation—that the two ships 
must be almost abreast and that she 
was swimming between them—utterly 
outdistanced. And in a few minutes 
perhaps it would be too late. Other 
fears crowded down upon her—an end- 
less line of mocking possibilities. Noth- 
ing was certain—nothing but the one 
thing that she had done her best—all 
that she could. She held on to that 
last thought. She wanted to take it 
with her into her utter loneliness. 

She was still swimming, but only me- 
chanically, as a machine is carried on 
by its own momentum, long after the 
driving power has gone. Then sud- 
denly, as her limbs flagged helplessly, 
something flashed on her face, blinding 
her, startling her into consciousness. 
She started up out of the water. ‘The 
light came back and rested on her like 
a meditative eye. This time it remained. 
She shouted then, not knowing that her 
shout was little more than a sob, and 
struck out with a new strength down 
the guiding line of light. 

She was praying now—she who Had 
not prayed even in her childhood. 

“Oh, God, let it be in time!” 

How long her agony lasted, she did 
not know. The splash of oars seemed 
like the beating of her pulses. Her 
body was too numb even to feel the 
hands that grasped her and drew her 
tenderly out of her icy prison. Only 
as the yellow light of a lantern flashed 
on her, her mind burst for a last time 
through the gathering cloud of uncon- 
sciousness. 

“The locket!” she whispered. 
locket—quick !” 

The officer snapped the ribbon and 
opened the locket. He unfolded the 


“The 


scrap of paper, holding it close to the 
light. Then he swung around like a 
man possessed, 

“Row!” he shouted. 
transport! For God’s sake! 
lives !” 


“Row—to the 
For your 


VI. 


The whole court, from the judge to 
the last member of the tightly packed 
audience, held its breath in suspense. 
They had heard and read the story a 
dozen times, but now, related by the 
man who had lived through those 
agonizing moments, it came to them for 
the first time as a reality. Neither the 


defense nor the prosecution thought to 
The man told the tale in his 
The scene lived before 


question. 
own language. 
them. 

“T shouted to the men what was at 
stake,” he said, and the watchers saw 
how the sweat of a grim memory stood 
out on the bronzed forehead. “They 
rowed like madmen. We were nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the transport, 
and I could see it looming up black in 
the moonlight. We knew that any mo- 
ment it might burst into flame—into a 
million fragments—men, horses—am- 
munition. It was enough to make a 
man’s heart turn to water. Even when 
I reached the deck, I swear I felt it 
shake under my feet. I raced to the 
room. In five minutes, it 
would The devil 
was fumbling with his levers, and when 
he saw me, he made a dive for one of 
them. I caught him a smashing blow 
on the jaw, and he went down like a 
ninepin, his neck broken 

The judge leaned back and sighed; 
the whole court shifted its position with 
a physical relief. 

“Miss Kingsly was brought on board 
the transport?” the counsel for the 
prosecution asked. 

“ve.” 


“You saw her?” 


wireless 


have been all over. 
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“TI was with her when she recovered 
consciousness.” 

“Did she make any statement?” 

“She asked me if she had been in 
time, and when I told her ‘yes,’ she 
just said she was glad they had done 
their bit.” ‘ 

Even the judge cast a rapid glance 
at the fair-haired woman seated at the 
side of the court. But her eyes were 
on the man in the dock, and she seemed 
unconscious that they were not alone. 

“‘Their bit’?”’ the judge echoed 
doubtfully. 

“T thirfk, my lord, she referred to the 
prisoner,” the witness answered. 

That closed the evidence. The prose- 
cution told the tale of a previous con- 
viction, but without heart. Nor was 
there, for once,‘much venom in his de- 
scription of the stolen papers and their 
return, of the prisoner’s criminal com- 
plicity. He seemed unhappy in his task, 
and few listened to him. 

There was no defender. The pris- 
oner had gone into the witness box and 
told his tale. That was his defense. 
It seemed that he had no fear of pun- 
ishment—that he faced what was to 
come gladly, joyously. 

The judge summed up, and the jury 
gave its verdict—a clumsy verdict, 
laden with recommendations to mercy 
arid little shy touches of emotion, half 
repressed by a desperate desire to es- 
cape judicial reproof. And while their 
foreman spoke, the last witness crossed 
the court and sat down by the fair- 
haired woman. 

“You mustn’t mind,” he whispered. 


“It'll be a nominal sentence. You are 
the idol of England. And the men you 
saved are going to stand by you both. 
We're going to set him on his feet and 
fight the last conviction s 

She shook her head. 

“We're not going to bother about 
that,” she said gently. “We're not going 
to bother about the past. We’re going 
right forward.” 

The judge concurred in the verdict. 
He hinted at the powers of a kindly 
home secretary, and there was little se- 
verity in his contemplation of the man 
before him. 

“You were tempted,” he said, with 
unjudicial gentleness, “but at the last 
moment, for your country’s sake, you 
turned back, and, with the help of an 
heroic woman, saved many thousands 
of your people. You did what you 
could—you did not count the cost. 
That shall not be forgotten. A few 
weeks hence, you will return to free- 
dom, and, as I believe, to serve the 
country that reclaims you as its own.” 

There was a murmur of applause, 
which passed uncensored. 

A warder touched the prisoner gently 
on the arm. He turned for a moment 
and looked across at the fair-haired 
woman. Her lips moved soundlessly, 
but he read their message: 

“T shall wait for you.” 

He smiled back at her. 

And it was a curious thing that at 
the moment when he stood once more 
on its threshold, the shadow of the 
prison walls passed from him, and he 
held himself as a free man. 
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§ HE subway always sang a song 
to Tommy Archibald, an an- 
noying, clangorous ditty that 
wouldn’t let him alone and 
made him jerk testily at the 

levers controlling the side doors when 
shoppers were jamming in. Tommy 
Archibald was Guard No. 777. He had 
never liked to ride in the subway when 
he used to come down from Yale for 
week-ends. He detested it utterly when 
fate and bullheadedness made him an 
Interborough Company pawn. 

Archibald was no poet; he had never 
contributed even a feeble quatrain to 
the Yale Lit. But, after three days 
of being whisked underground, he had 
eased his continuous-performance head- 
ache, which all new subway guards in- 
herit for the first fortnight, by burn- 
ing Mrs. Gilday’s boarding-house gas 
to scrawl the chantey the metals sang 
to him as he swayed in his grimy vesti- 
bule. The song went—as . Tommy 
transcribed it: 

Rippety-clippety—into the dark! 

Tunnel web woven with needle of spark! 

Hey, you fool locals, get out of the way, 

Blocking up switches! We're busy to-day! 

Brooklyn Express! 

Jamful—I guess! 

Six-o’clock scramble’s a Godawful mess! 


Clangety-whangety! Grand Central mob! 
Theater passengers—deuce of a job! 
Beat it, you trackwalkers, lantern in hand! 
We're the expresses, and born to command! 
Rattle and hum! 
Look where we come! 
Underground route for the banker and bum. 


Don’t imagine that young Archibald 
took pride in his verses. He was merely 


getting something out of his system 
that otherwise would have driven him 
crazy. Once scribbled on the back of 
an envelope and tossed into the top 
drawer of his chiffonier, it ceased to 
bother him. When he reported for day 
duty, on his shift week, he found that 
the clank carol was. something he had 
heard a long time ago, like “Annie 
Rooney” or “Two Little Girls in Blue.” 

The subway was something of a crop- 
per for an ex-Yale track-team man. 
You’ve guessed it—there was a girl. 
Miss Janie Stetson furnished the 
gloomy, if fascinating, background for ° 
the subway pean. Much depends upon 
the psychologic in this making-love 
thing. Thomas Archibald appreciated 
it now, but had not comprehended it 
in the slightest then. 

He had gone through Yale on a shoe 
string, plus ability as a half-miler; the 
latter, however, had not served until he 
was a sophomore. Freshman year he 
had employed the muscle with which a 
Minnesota farm had endowed him in 
taking care of Chapel Street furnaces. 
By junior year it had been easy. Tu- 
toring, serving as manager of an eating 
club, and convoying through the conti- 
nent for two Julys and Augusts the 
sons of a professor—these and other 
things had let him finish without mak- 
ing the appeal for funds that his father 
had been constantly expecting. 

Jonas Archibald was a farmer by 
choice ; he could have made much more 
than a competence at any other form 
of earning a living. But the sight of 
a rippling wheat field, his acres of 
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lancelike corn—these, the fruits of the 
earth and the fullness thereof, made the 
red corpuscles in his veins dance. And 
he had dreamed that his only son should 
extend the Archibald tillage, and even- 
tually slit the weasand of the Flour 
Trust by marketing his mounting bush- 
els where and as he saw fit. 

When Tommy had declared that he 
would enter Yale, his father had de- 
murred ; he had promised the president 
of the State university that his son 
should be entered in the agricultural 
school, as a sort of testimonial to local 
pride—and the Archibald wheat, which 
was famous. And when Tommy, un- 
convinced, but not disagreeable or sul- 
len about it, had persisted, his disap- 
proving parent had given him a hun- 
dred dollars, driven him and his steamer 
trunk to the station, and said: 

“Good-by, son! Remember there’s 
always everything you want out here— 
in Minnesota. But if you can make 


‘that hundred stretch through four years 
at New Haven, go ahead.” 

Then Archibald, pére, had motored 
swiftly .back, the last four miles be- 
tween softly rustling ears of his own 
Country Gentleman corn and a billow- 
ing ocean of his equally own wheat. 


Young Archibald had borne no 
grudge long after he had crossed the 
Mississippi. He had meant honestly to 
go back every June and work hard at 
understanding soil and fertilizers and 
the wizardry of fruit-tree spraying. 
But by his first Christmas, hands 
cracked and grimed from stoking a 
score of devilish, antediluvian New 
Haven furnaces, pride smarting worse 
than his chapped fingers—well, desire 
to demonstrate filial affection outwardly 
had been choked. There had been a 
few letters—fewer and fewer; you 
know how correspondence with a non- 
referred-to hurt between every line 
sickens and dies. During senior year 
he had not heard from his father once. 
He did not know whether Jonas Archi- 


bald divined that his son had broken 
the intercollegiate record for the half 
mile, had made Bones, and was looked 
upon as a “comer” by the little uni- 
versity world—a pitifully constricted 
little world, as Tommy was soon to 
discover. 

Janie Stetson—it is stereotyped, of 
course, but documentary evidence 
proves that ninety-nine per cent of en- 
gagements and ninety-nine and one- 
half per cent of weddings are conjured 
into being by this method—was the sis- 
ter of “Hooks” Stetson, the best left- 
handed pitcher the Blue has had since 
“Dutch” Carter’s day. For that mat- 
ter, the time and place of meeting were 
as stereotyped—Junior Prom, ending 
with one of those dear, but now de- 
barred, sunrise breakfasts in Hooks’ 
quarters at Vanderbilt Hall. 

Can one become romantic over break- 
fast eggs? Can one? Sit at the left 
hand of Janie Stetson, pouting ab- 
sorbedly above eggs Benedictine in a 
silver chafing dish. The gold-meshed 
Cairo scarf has been flung upon the pil- 
lows behind her; it frames her hair 
with a deeper nimbus of its own tint. 
Neck and throat above the blue corsage 
pulse slightly; it may be a faint reflex 
of the last dance, or anxiety about the 
matin meal’s supposed chef d’ceuvre. 

“Tommy”—in a deliciously appealing 
aside—‘“do you think they are done?” 

And Tommy Archibald, stoutly aver- 
ring that they are, does not mean what 
he says. What he means is that he is 
done—hopelessly done, for good and 
all. Which might be news to Miss Stet- 
son—though we doubt it—but certainly 
is not news to any of a dozen in the 
room ; by no means news to Hooks, who 
is equally occupied with a certain dark- 
tressed maiden from Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

It had been while they were leaning 
out of the same window—a casement 
designed by an understanding architect, 
meant for only two heads and shoul- 
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ders—that the blow had fallen. In a 
luckless moment, Janie Stetson, eyes 
videning with increasing wonderment, 
had begun to understand why Tommy 
Archibald had never gone home for 
vacations; had learned a bit about the 
mise en scéne of the acres of Country 
Gentleman and the tumbling waves of 
wheat. 

“But, Tommy, you’re wrong!” 

“T didn’t begin it,” her window com- 
panion had replied. “It wasn’t fair to 
isolate me, Janie. I’d have been as 
provincial—well, as provincial as dad.” 

“Tommy, I’m disgusted with you!” 
she had whispered. 


“Don’t say that!” young Archibald. 


had pleaded. He had touched her wrist, 
cool and white in the dun of a misty 
New Haven morning. “Don’t let’s spoil 
it, Janie!” She had caught the throb 
in his tone. “I meant to tell you some- 
thing as the dawn came. I’m not alto- 
gether your sort—haven’t played as 
much in my life as you have—but I 
meant to ask you, Janie, if “i 

“Don’t say it, Tommy!” 

“But you don’t know what 

“Ves, I do.” She had bobbed her 
head slowly. “But I’m disappointed in 
you. You haven’t done what was right. 
He’s your father. Why, Tommy, sup- 
pose Hooks should 

“Well, suppose Hooks should what?” 
demanded Hooks himself. “Come on, 
Janie! Mrs. Marshall is anxious to 
get you girls back to the Taft and put 
vou to bed. There'll be a motor party 
to the Country Club at four, sharp. 
Remember, everybody.” 

The girl from Hartford had tossed 
him a smile, indicating that she was not 
likely to forget about that. But Tommy 
Archibald had known that one break- 
faster would not go a-motoring; nor 
had he. 

Janie Stetson had not found it pos- 
sible to acquit young Archibald; he 
had been under the ban not so much 
because he had not hastened to make 


” 


amends to Minnesota, but because he 
had not acknowledged that she was 
right. Tommy Archibald had been too 
boyishly honest while hanging out of a 
Vanderbilt Hall window watching for 
dawn that misty morning. 

After graduation, he had assembled 
assets. There had been left from fur- 
nace stoking and eating-club managing 
two hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
and odd cents ; not to mention a respect- 
able collection of track medals and cups. 
With this assortment of valuables, he 
had come to Manhattan. 

It is terribly easy to meet up with 
brother Elis in New York. You can 
shout in the grill of the Yale Club at 
any hour of the day or night, and some 
member of the good old gang will rise 
up from behind a rickey glass, or a 
stein of Pilsener, and give you the high 
sign. About the first man Tommy had 
shaken hands with had been Dirck 
Tomlinson, who had rowed in the crew 
the year before. Tomlinson had been 
doing something “in the Street”; he 
had bristled with glad greetings and a 
tip on a dark-horse mining stock which 
was to go after the curb altitude record 
in a few days. 

It had sounded good to the aching- 
souled son of Minnesota’s prize corn- 
and-wheat farmer. Tommy’s two hun- 
dred had gone downtown the next 
morning, causing an overworked clerk 
in the Flashem & Tape to 
practice Spencerian upon various pieces 
of beautifully printed paper. When the 
half-miler and Dirck Tomlinson had 
come to, there had been but few of 
young Archibald’s thirty-nine dollars 
remaining. 

“I’m devilish sorry,” Tomlinson had 
said. “Guess I’ll have to get the fond 
male parent to stand for the tap again. 
What’ll you do?” 

“Follow suit,” Tommy had echoed, 
cheerfully enough as to accent and ex- 
pression. He had been lying; he 
wouldn’t have telegraphed home for a 
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queén’s ransom. But the broker’s clerk 
had believed him; there always had 
been a hazy legend at New Haven that 
Archibald’s father owned the greater 
portion of some corn-shucking com- 
monwealth. 

To boil it down to bone and gristle, 
Tommy had gone job hunting. He had 
hunted all sorts of jobs. First he had 
gone after big game; then he had be- 


‘come an humble pot hunter ; and finally 


he had lost all sense of field ethics. He 
would have shot a job sitting, which 
Colonel Cody will tell you is rotten 
sportsmanship. And at the end of ten 
days—and of his petty cash—he had 
been enlisted in the Interborough’s host 
of duck-clad tunnel phantoms. 

“Stumpy” Mullin had introduced him 
to Mrs, Gilday’s boarding house, having 
watched the stranger’s induction into 
a new and evidently unfamiliar job. 
There was something about his shoul- 
ders: and stride that Mullin admired. 
He was a bit of an athlete himselfi— 
ran for the Irish-American Athletic 
Club at its Sunday games in Celtic Park. 

“Look-a-here, pal,’’ he had said to 
Tommy. “Got a hash house yet? Old 
Lady Gilday’s is the place for fresh 
eggs and clean tablecloths.” 

“Thank you,” the boy had replied; 
where he was going to live had not 
occurred to him. Dirck Tomlinson had 
put him up at the club; already he must 
have signed checks for twenty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff. 

“They'll send you to training school 
for a week, you know,” Stumpy Mullin 
had continued. “It’s near Van Cort- 
landt Park, and Mrs. Gilday’s will be 
handy. You're lucky to get in. Jimmy 
Casey, the motorman, has just been 
transferred downtown; that’s what 
made him throw up his room. There’s 
only eight of us besides the old lady, 
and no boozers allowed. Better look 
us over, bo.” 

“T will—and much obliged,” the Yale 
man had replied. 


Bridget Gilday, wise in things other 
than the concoction of boiled dinners, 
had welcomed the youth, and, seeing 
that he possessed nice table manners 
and nursed his napkin with due regard 
for spots and the weekly wash, had lent 
him the silver-plated ring that once had 
encircled the serviette of Mike Gilday. 
Mike had been a truckman, and a good 
husband as well, before rheumatism, 
the price of long waiting in all sorts 
of weather along steamship piers on 
West Street, had got to his heart. 

“You’ve made a ten-strike with the 
widder,” Mullin informed Tommy. 
“She thinks the world and all of that 
ring. She’s on the level, is Bridget 
Gilday. If there’s ptomaines in her 
grub, she ain’t afraid to sit down with 
us. Some of these here joints is the 
limit.” 

Lily Smith appeared when the boy 
needed such an apparition most—when 
the chantey of the tunnel rails was at 
its maddest moment of iteration. It is 
not hard to fancy what the parents of 
Miss Smith were imaginatively. Yet 
she had done much for herself, in spite 
of that unconscious parental malice 
which had relegated her to the mon- 
strous brigade of Lilys and Violets gad- 
ding over the face of the earth. 

What Miss Smith and fate had not 
effected, Madame Musetta, the favorite 
Sixth Avenue beauty-parlor duenna 
had—for a price. There was nothing 
in the realm of face creams, wrinkle 
slaughterers, marcel waves, and lip 
sticks, not to be found behind her swiv- 
eled plate-glass windows, the gilt let- 
ters of which allure those who travel 
on the Sixth Avenue Elevated. Ma- 
dame Musetta’s was extremely con- 
venient for Lily Smith, who was assist- 
ant to the head stocking buyer at 
Slacy’s. Miss Smith made thirty dol- 
lars a week, and would make more 
when the gods should be good enough 
to remove Miss Belle McCafferty from 
her sphere of hosiery usefulness. Miss 
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McCafferty drew seventy dollars in her 


envelope every seven days, and two 
trips to Europe every year. 

“You might think she done nothing 
else but globe-trot over London and 
Paris,’ Miss Smith used to say at 
breakfast to her younger sister, Pearl. 
Mamma and Papa Smith were catholic 
in their name-culling. Having filched 
from the florist shop, they moved on 
to the jewelry counter. Pearl, aged 
fifteen, went to Wadleigh High, and 
was supposed to have violent designs 
upon stenography. 

The past participle of the verb “do 
was really about the only segment of 
English that Miss Smith pigeonholed 
wrong; it did not affect her judgment 
of stockings at all. And it is affecta- 
tion to contend that one cannot get 
hardened to-a past participle out of 
joint if the party responsible is molded 
in Broadway Style, A. No. 1, with a 
half-drooping walk copied from pic- 
tures in the magazines. 

Miss Lily Smith’s feet were tiny and 
prettily booted; her coppery locks Ma- 
dame Musetta’s first aid regarded as 
the best “ad” she had in department- 
store circles; she assumed the aloof- 
ness she had noted on the part of the 
limousine ladies who debarked before 
Slacy’s. In short, Lily Smith, despite 
that luckless past participle now and 
then spilling from between her white 
and even teeth, was the sort of girl 
who causes the self-sufficient clubman, 
taking an out-of-town friend Fifth- 
Avenue slumming on a Sunday, to 
nudge that friend’s elbow. 

Tommy Archibald, after a fortnight, 
had saved his self-respect, his job, and 
seven dollars. He was guard between 
the seventh and eighth cars on a train 
that ran from Van Cortlandt Park to 
South Ferry, express from Ninety- 
sixth Street to Brooklyn Bridge, and 
back again the same way. 

Lily Smith minced daintily aboard a 
South Ferry express every morning at 


” 


One Hundred and Eighty-first Street, 
glancing toward the _ticket-window 
clock to make sure she had leeway 
for changing to a local at Grand Cen- 
tral. Usually it was a moment or two 
after eight when Miss Belle McCaf- 
ferty’s hosiery assistant demonstrated 
that the débutante slouch is more effec- 
tive, in the matter of securing a seat 
near the door, than truculent bucking of 
the male center. 

Interborough schedule, not destiny, 
was to blame for Tommy Archibald’s 
car being the one to halt nearest the 
elevator at Miss Smith’s station. The 
first time she shrank into her corner 
and took a census of finger nails, a pre- 
liminary tq slipping on gloves, after a 
final peek at the mirror within her 
hand bag, he noticed her not—nor she 
him. But on the sixth and seventh 
mornings it was different. There was 
something about the way he announced 
the stations and besought the mob to 
step lively and move inside. There 
was something, too, in the way his two- 
dollar uniform fitted waist and shoul- 
der; it had a navy-cadet effect, she 
decided. 

The sixteenth morning, Lily Smith 
and Tommy Archibald exchanged 
“good mornings.” The week after that 
they drew*upon his hoard to the extent 
of four dollars and twenty-five cents, 
which meant two dollars for a motor- 
bus ride to Luna Park, boat fares com- 
ing home, something to eat, and a few 
one-steps at five cents apiece. It was 
on the sail back that Miss Smith intro- 
duced her escort to the artless crucifix- 
ion of the past participle before men- 
tioned. Two months before, a girl who 
said “done” for “did” to Tommy might 
as well have committed mayhem. But 
wear a subway guard’s uniform in July 
yourself, and see whether you don’t 
begin to alter criteria for estimating 
feminine worth. 

“It’s a pity he hasn’t got a better 
job,” Miss Smith said, when she ex- 
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plained the budding romance to Miss 
McCafferty, an implacable spinster, 
who hated even the oleaginous floor- 
walkers that cultivated her favor. 

“Go easy, Lily,” Miss McCafferty ad- 
vised. “These here men is shines, most 
of ’em,. I’m thirty-five, kid, and, be- 
lieve me, I know. Cut out the mooney, 
spooney stuff; go gunning for a good 
provider. I tell you, Lily, the average 
man—the average, minjuh—is as 
shoddy as these here new vegetable silks 
that Jake Stein got stuck with in Paree. 
Howjuh think we’re ever going to get 
rid of ‘em?” 

But what did Belle McCafferty, plain 
and freckled, wot of romance? As a 
hosiery buyer—yes, she was class there. 
But the “good-provider” maxim jarred 
on Miss Smith. It had a vulgar sound. 

The song of the subway almost began 
to fade out of Tommy Archibald’s 
brain in those days; he dared not let 
himself recall distinctly that dawn 
breakfast on the New Haven campus, 
although he could not banish the mem- 
ory of it altogether. But he felt—and 
he was trying to bring it about—that 
all this belonged to a vanished phase 
of life. Yale, Janie Stetson, breaking 
the intercollegiate record for the half 
mile, even the Minnesota farm, had 
been wiped off the slate. - Humans 
crawled in grooves; there was no way 
out of it. This was the groove into 
which an upheaval of existence had 
tossed him; he would crawT in it ‘con- 
tentedly—he would get out of it what 
he could. 

Naturally, even then, he didn’t tell 
himself he loved Lily Smith. But he 
knew he liked her; she was good for 
his life now, the life that had gone so 
queerly askew. And if he did not love 
her as much as he loved Janie Stetson, 
he liked her better. He’d be willing to 
wager that this girl would be game in 
a pinch, would face a crisis with her 
débutante slouch only slightly impaired 
—in brief, would not be alienated if 


she discovered that he had been dis- 
loyal to wheat and Country Gentleman 
corn. 

Miss McCafferty’s ‘sneer at love, 
other than the “good-provider” brand, 
was a poisoned barb that slipped off 
Lily Smith’s armor of imagination. 
Tommy Archibald had not yet been 
abandoned enough to declare formally 
his liking for her ; but twice, in the hall- 
way of the nonelevator apartment house 
where the Smiths lived—twice he had 
kissed her, without reproof. Her hair 
smelled as sweet as Janie Stetson’s ; he 
knew, for he had been near enough to 
Miss Stetson’s coiffure, while leaning 
out of that Vanderbilt Hall window. 
And she had drawn away from him 
with as pretty a display of agitation 
as a girl would have manifested whose 
name was in the “Social Register.” 

Pearl, the Wadleigh High caramel 
cormorant, was ever waiting, after 
these tender evening excursions, for the 
advent of her sister, with whom she 
slept. A wholesomely coarse little beast 
was Pearl; already the slapped-cheek 
horoscope of her first employer was 
being cast by this potential stenog- 
rapher, who would never, never be at 
a loss to know how to take care of 
herself, in whatever cahon of com- 
merce her clicking-typewriter lot should 
lie. 

“Hooked your beau yet, Lil?” Pearl 
asked, the evening aftér that second 
kiss. 

Lily had crept softly into their joint 
chamber, artificial slouch merged for 
the moment into something dangerously 
near to genuine, clinging tenderness. 

“Shut up, Pearl!’ Miss Smith whis- 
pered, lest the family might be dis- 
turbed. 

“Well, I’m no simp, Lil,” grumbled 
her sister. “And if you don’t hook him 
soon, he’ll flop off the line.” 

Which vulgar summing up of a situ- 
ation drove home the truth into the soul 
of the assistant hosiery buyer at Slacy’s. 
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And yet, could she make up her mind 
to marry a subway guard, even if he 
wore his summer duck -with a cadet 
air and had table manners and idioms 
of speech not customary in the males of 
her acquaintance? Well, she would 
have to decide—but not with the help 
of that freckled McCafferty cat! 

The ancient bogy, hesitation, was 
frustrating Lily Smith, all unconscious. 
She would steal up the staircase, trem- 
ulous from parting with Tommy Archi- 
bald, no more after next Saturday. For 
it was on the next Saturday that the 
clock struck for Guard 777—struck so 
loudly that the echo sped westward 
until it reached the lances of an army 
of corn. Their yellow tips flung it to 
a tumbling ocean of ripening wheat, 
which washed it upon the veranda of a 
big, white farmhouse—one of those 
electric-motored farmhouses, the abode 
of the sublimated rube, so to speak— 
where Jonas Archibald sat smoking 


with the dean of the State university’s 
school of -agriculture, who had come 
down to inspect a daring experiment in 
blended potash. 

It was in August that this Saturday 


fell. Lily Smith, with a half holiday 
at her beck and call, débutanted into 
Tommy Archibald’s car at the Grand 
Central, on the minute; no Interbor- 
ough towerman had the schedule of 
that express better committed to mem- 
ory than Slacy’s assistant hosiery buyer. 
She nodded discreetly to Guard No. 
777 tugging at his side-door levers. 
After Ninety-sixth Stréet, there would 
be time for a word between stations. 
And then—at Seventy-second—en- 
tered Nemesis; at least, that is what 
Janie Stetson typified to Tommy. She 
slipped past him and sat down beside 
Miss Smith. It gave him a_heart- 
twisting jab to recognize in the costume 
of the girl from Slacy’s a futile copying 
of the mode Miss Stetson had acquired 
at Cerise’s. Both were pretty ; but Janie 
Stetson represented what Lily Smith 


might have been, had she been given 
half a chance, and Miss Lily Smith 
represented what Miss Janie Stetson 
wasn’t. Guard No. 777 did a lot of 
unnecessary tinkering with the lighted 
lantern that,tunnel rules keep burning 
on every car platform. Miss Stetson 
had not seen him; she was not in the 
habit of recognizing details of car con- 
ductors, porters, or restaurant waiters. 

When the sudden lurch came, and the 
lights went out, Tommy had the lan- 
tern in his hand. It flickered for a sec- 
ond, and then decided to join the gen- 
eral blackness. There had been no 
buckling of platforms, for the cars 
were steel. They were off the rails, 
though, and had shaved a dozen pillars 
before the wheels came to a standstill. 
He held his breath, dreading the babel 
he knew would come. Luckily it came 
without the senseless, cattlelike milling 
in the aisles. 

He knew Lily Smith by the spiky 
plume that seared his forehead when 
he groped. He felt her shaking as he 
dragged her to her feet and muttered 
in her,ear. And he smelled smoke as, 
after herding the assistant hosiery 
buyer against the door,.he touched the 
girl whom he had last seen presiding 
over eggs Benedictine. 

“Come on, Janie,” he told her. The 
clamor was crescendo now; men were 
scratching matches; several women 
were screaming; even the tunnel wall 
bulbs were out. “I’m Tommy Archi- 
bald,” said Guard 777. 

She was not trembling as he piloted 
her to a place beside Lily Smith. There 
they were—the past and the present. 
It was like giving an old clock which 
has been stopped for years a shake. 
Into his brain rushed the drumming of 
the ditty which, he had fancied, he had 
laid away for ever in the top drawer 
of the Gilday chiffonier: 

3rooklyn Express! 
Jamful—I guess! 
Six-o’clock scramble’s a Godawful mess! 
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It was a “Godawful mess,” thought 
Tommy. For just then men and women 
let slip the cables of decency; by the 
screams and curses, he knew they were 
running amuck. He was not sure 
whether the twisted levers would work, 
but they did, protestingly. 

“Stand still after I drop you!” he 
ordered. And roughly—there was no 
time for gentleness—he lifted them out, 
grinding back his door again to prevent 
a human torrent from spilling upon the 
third rail. He wriggled down between 
the vestibule chains. ; 

“You girls must go back!” he 
shouted. “You'll have to walk south 
to the next station! There'll be a patch 
of daylight when you turn the curve! 
Come on! I daren’t light the lantern 
until we pass the last car!” 

Who was whimpering in the black- 
ness? Not Janie Stetson. 

“Hurry, Lily!” he pleaded. He 
swung Miss McCafferty’s terrified as- 
sistant to his shoulder. “Grab my 
coat, Janie!” The shrieking grew 
fainter as they stumbled on; it was like 
that tense moment in “A Trip to the 
Moon,” at Luna, when you’ve put the 
mowing goblin folk behind you. 

“Now!” said Tommy Archibald. 

He struck a match and pushed up the 
lantern chimney. And as the wick 
flared, he realized that this was revela- 
tion for Janie Stetson. She was ab- 
sorbing, quite unemotionally, his garb 
and numberéd cap. 

“Take this!” he said, handing her the 
lantern. “All you’ve got to do is to 
dodge the third rail. There’s smoke 
ahead. I didn’t dare leave you in the 
car. Panic always makes us like that.” 
He bent his head toward the echoing 
behind. 

“You aren’t going with us?” wailed 
Miss Smith. The lantern showed no 
trace of the débutante slouch now; her 
face was wild with terror; there was a 
tight, half-snarling expression around 
her mouth, 


“T can’t, Lily,” he explained. “I’ve 
got to go back to my car. I'm violating 
orders in taking you both this far. I 
shouldn’t give you the lantern, but you’d 
be in danger without it. Be a good 
sport, Lily!” 

The girl from Slacy’s threw herself 
upon him. 

“What do you care, Tommy?” she 
cried. “Let the car go! I won't stir 
without you!” 

“Hush!” This time it was Janie 
Stetson who cried in the tunnel black- 
ness. “Don’t you understand that he 
must go back? . It’s his duty. Are you 
going, too, or are you coming with me?” 

The ice water in this other woman’s 
words trickled effectively upon the 
crumpled wits of Lily Smith. Meekly 
she followed the bobbing lantern, high 
heels catching upon the ballast. They 
could hear the clatter of Tommy Archi- 
bald racing to his imprisoned animals. 

For the next twenty-four hours Man- 
hattan journalism focused upon the way 
Guard No. 777 had held his car in 
hand. The Evening Gloat wove a touch 
of Thermopyle into the achievement. 

Three of the car bulbs had decided 
to refuse to acknowledge a short cir- 
cuit when Tommy clambered through 
the chains back upon his platform. In 
their dim glow, he held the vestibule 
doors against an onslaught, led by a 
pair of fear-crazed Italians with 
knives. 

‘We're safe here!” he yelled. “Those 
lights mean the third rail is working! 
Half of you’d be electrocuted if I let 
you out! Listen to reason! The 
women are braver than you men!” 

He got one of the Neapolitans with 
a right hook to the jaw. But there was 
a red smear upon his jacket after he 
had met the spring of the second. For 
several moments, amid a new symphony 
of feminine shrieks, he dueled with his 
assailants. Then several men passen- 
gers leaped to his succor. The Italians 
were disarmed and beaten into jabber- 


- 
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ing submission. Some one started to 
whistle; the smell of smoke ceased; 
trackwalkers with torches passed up 
and down; human equilibrium was re- 
stored. 

Guard No. 777 stood sentry on his 
platform for a half hour longer, the 
sleeve stain deepening, a trickling down 
side and leg making his shoe uncom- 
fortable. And at the end, when a 
harassed inspector bellowed that power 
in the third rail was cut off, and that 
searchlights were showing the path to 


the Ninety-sixth Street station, Tommy. 


Archibald shepherded a normal, half- 
jestful company up into the day. He 
saw the last man jack of them safe 
and sound before he made a neat heap 
himself upon the sidewalk. They 
rushed him to St. Luke’s, where, when 
they had removed his dirty duck jacket, 
the house surgeon shook his head an- 
grily, because so much loss of blood 
could have been prevented by a bit 
of first-aid bandaging. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a wreck injury 
at all,’ he complained. “It isn’t! 
That’s a stab wound, if I ever saw 
one!” ’ 

It was at St. Luke’s that, two days 
afterward, Janie Stetson found him. 
You see, she labored under the disad- 
vantage of not knowing the alias young 
Archibald had given the Interborough. 
As for Lily Smith, she was in bed with 
what sister Pearl called “tantrums.” 

“Hello, Janie!’ said Tommy, when 
he came out of a doze and found her 
sitting beside him. The months had all 
been rolled off his back; the breath of 
that misty New Haven dawn seemed to 
be blowing in on them. 

“You’ve been reciting such funny 
poetry, Tommy,” said Miss Stetson. 

“T know—the ‘Song of the Subway,’ 
he told her. “I didn’t make that up, 
Janie. The tunnel made that up—out 
of me. I wrote it down that first week, 
on the back of an envelope.” 

After a week’s restoring of shattered 


” 


nerves, Lily Smith called at St. Luke’s, 
with roses that would set her back 
many, many chocolate sundaes. ‘She 
was startled to see how pale and weak 
her Coney Island escort was. Finding 
the other girl there did not startle her. 

“It’s fine of you to have come, Lily,” 
he muttered. ; 

She laid the flowers upon the table 
and bent over the white iron bed. 

“I could have made you ask fe, 
Tommy,” she whispered. ‘You'd fave 
done it, both of those nights I let you 
kiss me. I may yell like a little fool 
in a subway accident, but I’ve got sense 
enough when things are over.” 

“Hush, Lily!” he protested. 

“Oh, it isn’t what I done,” said Miss 
Smith. Tommy did not notice the con- 
torted past participle at all, this time. 
“It’s what I am. I didn’t show class, 
and you know it—or you will know it 
when you’re up and around again. I’m 
sorry—that’s all.” 

The bandaged youth groaned. He 
knew that the girl from Slacy’s was 
showing pluck far superior to the brute 
instinct that had made him grapple with 
the frenzied Italians in a half-dark car. 

“And as for her’—Miss Smith 
nodded in the direction of the window 
—“better tell her about me—tell her 
all, She'll want to know. I should.” 

“Lily—listen !” 

“So long, Tommy. This time—the 
last time, I'll do it myself.” 

She leaned far down and kissed 
Guard No. 777 upon the lips. 

Janie Stetson, at Tommy’s dictation, 
wrote the telegram to Minnesota. 

“Next year—when we’re together,” 
young Archibald told her, “you'll love 
the Country Gentleman corn. It’s an 
army with banners, marching along a 
sea of waving wheat.” 

“Why—that’s poetry, Tommy!” Miss 
Stetson exclaimed. 

“No more poetry, Janie,” he objected. 
“I got that out of my system when I 
wrote the ‘Song of the Subway.’ ” 
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\ STORIES OF THE 
SUPER ~wOM EN 


Y 
BERT PAYSON TERHUN 


Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost ever) 
country, in almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; 
she is not a genius. The reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers 
have thought they had segregated the cause—the formula—what you will—in one par- 
ticular super-woman or group of super-women, straightway some new member of the 
clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but who possesses none 
of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at sea. 
What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it with 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 
of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, ‘‘advanced” woman as 
in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women who 
conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with whole- 
sale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom 
did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 








Nell Gwyn, the Laughing Siren. 


FIV E-FOOT girl in a five-foot neath. Then, at the véry edge of the 
hat spun out upon the stage stage—no, not at the footlights or the 
at the King’s Theater, Lon- “apron,” either; this is a seventeenth- 

don, one day in the seven- century story—at the very edge of the 

teenth century’s third quar- stage, the flying little feet halted. The 
ter. So tiny was the girl and so big head went backward. And the audi- 
was the hat that it seemed as if an ence had a full view of the most mis- 
animated cart wheel had trundled itself chievous, laughter-lit face in all the 
into view. Her feet were “the littlest world. 


in England.” 

Audiences, then as now, welcomed a 
theatrical novelty and were always just 
a little frightened thereby. People sat 
up straight at sight of the perambulant 
headgear and the twinkling “legs be- 


At once the whole house broke into 
applause. And from pit to stalls and 
from stalls to stage rose the welcome 
shout: 

““Orange’ Nellie! Nell Gwyn! 
What price American oranges, Nellie?” 
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It was Nell Gwyn’s first appearance 
on any stage. But it was by no means 
her first appearance in any theater. For 
five years or more, she had been an 
orange girl in one playhouse after an- 
other. And she was already as popular 
with seventeenth-century playgoers as 
is an Angora kitten or a furry collie pup 
in a nursery. Hence the yells of greet- 
ing that marked her stage début. 

She had come into the limelight. And 
in the limelight and in the’ fierce, white 
light that beats upon a throne, she was 
to remain unto the day of her death. 

She was perhaps history’s only real 
comédienne super-woman. For the av-* 
erage super-woman has always been 
stronger on sighs than on laughter— 
both from the producing and the re- 
ceiving standpoint. Laughter and sen- 
timent seldom go hand in hand. In fact, 
a hearty laugh has many a time sent 
Cupid scrambling, horror-stricken, to 
the top of the nearest tree, his choicest 
shafts hopelessly blunted against the 
armor of mirth. 

Nell Gwyn laughed and romped her 
way into men’s hearts. If they did not 
enjoy that mode of entering, she 
laughed and romped her way out. But, 
seldom was she allowed to escape. She 
laughed her way into the hearts of a 
sulking populace. She laughed her way 
into the grudging favor of sour-faced 
King James II She romped into the 
regal heart of Charles II., and wrought 
merry havoc there. 

[ like Nell, for all this. And I 
going to try to make you like her, too. 

Her fun was tireless; her wit, though 
vulgar enough to make the fortune of a 
Limerick jingler or a Broadway musi- 
cal-comedy smith, was genuine, and it 
sparkled. Phease try to be interested, 
won’t you? And, above all, please like 
her. 

She was born—so they say—in the 
Coal Yard, Drury Lane, London, on 
Ground Hog Day, 1650. They named 
her “Eleanor” for her mother. No one 
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knows her mother’s maiden name, or, 
indeed, whether she had one, celebrity 
not being retroactive. Her father was 
Thomas Gwyn, who ran a fruit stand 
in Covent Garden Market, and who ran 
it so very badly that he went to jail for 
debt while Nell was a mere baby. And 
presently he died there. The mother 
vanished. Nellie was left to shift for 
herself. 

The seven or eight-year-old baby did 
not throw herself upon the: mercy of 
such charity as may have existed in 
those iron days. She had no kin. No- 
body was interested in the fruit-stand 
man’s orphaned brat. But she was 
keenly interested in herself, and she set 
out to get a job. She got it. 

A woman, who may be most mod- 
estly described as a Merchant of Venus, 
hired the baby Gwyn to carry drinks 
to her customers, from the nearest pub- 
lic-house bar. The hours were long; 
the steps were many; the surroundings 
were damnable. And in the course of 
her daily and nightly drink-fetching, the 
child learned more things and rottener 
things about life than most women 
could glean in a half century or would 
care to in an eternity. 

When she was ten, Nell was gradu- 
ated from this to the little more repu- 
table job of orange girl at the King’s 
Theater. 

The King’s Theater was not attended 
by the king, except, perhaps, in disguise 
and as a lark. Royalty—in fact, the 
best people in every walk of life—had 
long since given up going to the theater 
at all, and were just beginning to go 
again. Shakespeare and the other Eliz 
abethan play demigods were long since 
dead. The stage was overrun by plays 
that often were not only unactable, but 
unprintable. No decent woman would 
consent to be seen in the audience. So 
—supposedly—decent women went to 
the theater—masked. 

Gallants lounged on the stage as well 
as in the auditorium, guying the actors, 
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driving them off into the wings if the 
acting was not satisfactory, often, at 
sword point, forcing the management to 
stop one play in the middle of a per- 
formance and to put on another. Gal- 
lants stood or walked about iy the audi- 
ence, talking loudly to their friends on 
the stage, and, in sportive moments, 
pelting the acters with oranges. 

The “pit” was originally an open 
space, in which the rabble stood to 
watch the play. At first there was only 
an earthen floor to the pit. The crowd 
thus stood on the bare ground,. and 
were thence known as “groundlings.” 
(Read Shakespeare’s rap, through 
Hamlet’s lips, at actors who played to 
the groundlings.) But in Nell Gwyn’s 
day, the pit had seats, and its prices 
were higher. The top gallery had begun 
to come into its own. 

The daily performance—when there 
chanced to be a daily performance— 
began at three p.m. Here is a prevail- 


ing list of prices, taken from an olden 
chart: 


For Box Seats—Four. Shillings. 
Pit—Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Middle «Gallery—Eighteenpeénce. 

Upper Gallery—One Shilling. 

Servants in Livery Admitted Free at Be- 
ginning of Fifth Act. , 

There was a vacant space between 
the stage and the front row of the pit— 
where in later years the orchestra was 
quartered—and in this space the orange 
girls were marshaled by their leader— 
a horrible old woman known as “Orange 
Moll.” During intermissions, this co- 
hort of damsels would stand with their 
backs to the stage, bawling: 

“Oranges! Fresh oranges, new 
brought from the Americas! Will you 
have oranges ?” 

Nell’s gay beauty made her a favor- 
ite, and she sold more fruit than any 
two of her competitors. Also, she 
picked up a rich little income on the 
side, by acting as go-between for the 
bucks and loafing dandies and the 
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masked beauties in the audience, carry- 
ing notes and messages and arranging 
meetings. It was scarcely the ideal 
training for a child not yet in her teens, 
though it was probably a shade more 
reputable than her earlier career as 
drink carrier. 

On the stage itself, the moral atmos- 
phere was still murkier. But few years 
had passed since all feminine rdles had 
been played by boys. Only recently had 
women been acting. And a sorry lot of 
women they were from a_ puritanical 
standpoint. If “a virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband,” few seven- 

*teenth-century actresses’ spouses stood 
the faintest chance of wearing so much 
as a tiara. 

Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Corey, Mrs. 
“Peg” Hughes, and Mrs. Knep—the 
adored of Pepys the diarist—were the 
foremost actresses of the day. Yes, 
they were all “Mrs.” It was usually 
a courtesy title, or usable only in the 
abbreviation’s original meaning. 

One of the most interesting, if not 
improving, features of an afternoon at 
the play was the banter between the 
orange girls and their customers. At 

*some of this repartee Rabelais would 
have blushed himself into an apoplexy. 
And the star of all the give-and-take 
wits was Mistress Nell Gwyn. 

Her powers of tepartee caught the 
fancy of a rich merchant named Dun- 
can, a respectable man who visited the 
theater at first from curiosity, and who 
kept on visiting it because of Nell. He 
fell victim to her super-woman charm 
—he was its first recorded victim— 
when she was barely fifteen. 

He was a Scotchman, and not given 
to throwing his money around to any 
vast extent. Perhaps nofhing is surer 
proof of Nell’s strength of allurement 
than the fact that she hypnotized the 
worthy Duncan into spending real 
money. He did not spend it in buying 
anything for her—she never was mer- 
cenary. But, at her command, he spent 
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a goodly sum in getting her a chance to 
act. She was tired of selling oranges. 
The stage had gone to her brain. She 
yearned to be an actress. She had no 
morals to lose, and she had a reputation 
to gain. 

Hence, her .début in the huge hat; 
and hence, too, the instant hit she 
scored. From the start, there was some- 
thing about her personality that caught 
not only the approval, but the amused 
affection, of London audiences. She 
promptly became the theater world’s 
spoiled child. 

You remember how Trentini used to 
be regarded in the Hammerstein opera 
days, and how her appearance on the 
stage was a signal for an appreciative 
grin? She could—and did—‘“walk 
away” with many a scene in which she 
was supposed to be a mere lay figure. 
And she did it unrebuked—because she 
was Trentini. Well, it was the same 
with Nell Gwyn. Everything she did 
was all right, because she did it. And 
she did much. 

She had sense enough to know that 
she could no more play tragedy,or any 
sort of serious drama than a clown can 
play Othello. So she did not try to— 
she stuck to comedy. And she was the 
very cleverest, most adorable comedian 
in all England. 

Almost at once, she made the theater 
world gasp at an amazing novelty. Men 
had often played feminine réles. But 
no woman until then had dared enact 
aman. Nell insisted on playing the part 
of a man in a comedy, and she did it to 
perfection. She was the first actress 
on the English stage to appear in male 
attire, thus paving the way for a mil- 
lion successors. Her advent in doublet 
and hose marked a mighty stride in 
woman’s stage rights. 

Tights for women! 

It was at this time that she had the 
one serious love affair of her whole gay 
love life. The details are blurred and 
defective and still further tangled by a 
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dozen legends on the subject. It was 
a story Nell did not like to tell, And 
no one else knew it in full. Here is 
the main idea, as well as I can deci- 
pher it: 

A young fellow of her own rank in 
life met her and won her love. They 
were to have been married. But the 
man was poor, and he was too hope- 
lessly old-fogyish to consent to live in 
sweet comfort on his wife’s hard- 
earned cash. (Some men have such ab- 
surdly droll: scruples, despite the host 
of glittering examples of the joys of 
husband support that greet them from 
every side.) So away he went to the 
Americas to make his fortune. And 
Nell was to stay true to him until he 
should come back. I believe she would 
have done it, too, for she loved him, 
but her fidelity was put to no such 
dreary test. His ship went down. 

And after she heard of his death, it 
did not seem to matter much to her 
what came next. There was nothing 
left to the girl but her old life. And 
back to her old life she went, outwardly 
as gay as ever. 

Charles Hart, a fellow actor at the 
King’s, was desperately in love with 
her. So were a score of court gallants. 
But I think I told you that Nell was 
not mercenary. So she listened to 
Hart’s pleadings and packed, off the 
rest of the sighing swains. 

Before very long she grew tired of 
Hart, and unceremoniously threw him 
over for one Charles Sackville. (Yes, 
Charles was always her favorite name.) 
And, in turn, she wearied of Sackville. 

Meantime, she was doing wonders 
on the stage, and London was at her 
feet. Playgging was coming into vogue 
once more, just as morals and public 
decency were evaporating; and both for 
the same reason—Oliver Cromwell and 
his brood of rugged psalm chanters 
were gone, and dissolute Charles II. 
was on England’s throne. 

One day, Nell appeared as Florimel 
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cially kissing pretty Nell.” 
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in “Secret Love.” And the great Mr. 


Samuel Pepys was in the audience. He 
wrote that night in his immortal diary: 


I can never hope to see the like done by 
man or woman. So great performance of a 
comical part was never, I believe, in the 
world before. When she comes in 
like a young gallant, and hath the motion 
and carriage of a spark the most ever I 
saw any man have, it makes me, | confess, 
admire her. 

Pepys had brought along his wife— 
whom he usually mentioned in his diary 
as “the poor wretch’—and he asked 
Mrs. Knep to introduce them both to 
Mrs. Gwyn. “Pretty, witty Nell,” he 
called her. Both he and Mrs. Pepys 
kissed her. Citing the latter incident 
in his diary, he declared that he en- 
joyed the evening immensely, “espe- 
Sir Walter 
Scott soberly comments: “It was a 
good thing that Mrs. Pepys was along.” 

Nell, by the way, did not forget Dun- 
can, to whom she owed her first rise 
from obscurity. When she was in 
power at court, she got him a high com- 
mission in the Guards. 

And now to the story of the love 
affair by which Nell Gwyn is remem- 
bered—her affair with King Charles. 

The king, according to most ac- 
counts, did not meet her at the theater. 
It was long before the day when even 
the gayest of monarchs would conde- 
scend to visit the theater far the sake 
of a pretty face. Charles and Nell are 
said to have met at Epsom. 

After Sackville had been thrown 
over, Nell won the adoration of Lord 
Buckhurst. He was thirty; she was 
seventeen. He was mad over her. The 
infatuation lasted for two years or so. 
Then, when she was summering with 
him at Epsom, the king saw her, and 
Buckhurst’s day was over. 

Some quarter century or less before 
this time, England had been right 
grossly misruled by a handsome and 
virtuous, but otherwise despicable man 


who believed that kings had the “di- 
vine right” to do anything they chose. 
Failing in every other way to get this 
idea out of his silly head, his erstwhile 
loving subjects decided that a drastic 
operation was needed. So they am- 
putated his head. 

He was Charles I., King of England. 
He wore a.turned-up mustache and a 
goatee. Also, he was partial to red 
velvet clothes. His enemies, Crom- 
well’s Puritans, declared that he was 
a devil. So, henceforth and ever since, 
the devil has been depicted with red 
clothes and with black mustache and 
goatee; the earlier pictures of the sort 
being authentic likenesses of Charles I. 

‘Charles I. was beheaded, and his 
family fled into exile on the Continent. 
There his son, Charles.II., remained 
until after Oliver Cromwell died. Then 
General Monk, the commander in chief 
of the English army, consented to be 
bribed into declaring that young Charles 
was England’s rightful sovereign. 

Back from exile and poverty, to a 
throne and to a welcoming nation that 
was idjotic enough to be sick of. prim 
goodness, came the new king. Two 
famous men—Oughtred, the mathema- 
tician, was one of them; Urquhart, the 
translator of Rabelais, was another— 
died of joy on hearing of his restora- 
tion. And he straightway set out to 
have enough fun to atone for all his 
hardships and to make his people sorry 
they had tired of morals and of stiff 
propriety. 

He was five feet ten,  thickset, 
swarthy, and sad of face. He had a 
great foghorn voice and swore like a 
canal commodore. For all that, he lived 
up to his name of “the merry mon- 
arch,” for he was a born devotee of 
laughter. He was lazy, corrupt, fun- 
loving, witty, and he cared not at all 
for such trifles as honor or for national 
welfare. In fact, he secretly accepted 
a yearly pension to act in the interests 
of France. His devotion to France 
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was further fanned by a series of glow- 
ingly beautiful French sweethearts. 

Well, then, in 1669, he met Nell 
Gwyn. She was nineteen; he was 
thirty-nine. And the gay cleverness of 
the girl, even more than her beauty and 
magnetism, caught his laughter-ridden 
fancy. Up to this time, his succession 
of favorites had been of royal, or at 
least noble, blood. Nell was the first 
girl of the people to win his public 
notice. 

Buckhurst retired with what grace he 
could, leaving the field to his royal 
rival. Nell’s many other suitors also 
made themselves exceedingly hard to 
find. For it was not well—in those 
days when “treason” covered so wide a 
variety of definitions—to love where 
the king loved. 

And Nell? Brought up as she had 
been, there could be but one answer 
to that question. Perhaps no woman— 
outside such plays as “Richelieu” and 
“Don César” and the like—ever re- 
fused a king. It is certain that the 
orange girl-emeritus did not. No, she 
was not mercenary. But—he was the 
king. 

It was no union of super-man and 
super-woman. Nell was a_ super- 
woman, past all doubt, but Charles was 
no super-man. If he is remembered as 
a great lover, let it also be remembered 
that he bought with money and jewels 
and titles every woman he won. And 
the nation paid the bill. 

Charles set about winning Nell 
Gwyn. From long experience, it 
seemed to him that women are best won 
by gifts. He asked Nell what she 
wanted most in all the world. 

“To grow fat and to keep young 
looking until I am forty,” she made 
prompt answer, “and then to fade out 
of life with the first wrinkle and with 
the reputation of being five and 
twenty.” 

The pat reply pleased him, for he 
had braced himself to hear some such 
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request as a bid for a pint pot full of 
diamonds, or else for the title of 
countess. Nell’s answer completed the 
conquest of the royal heart. The for- 
mer orange seller was offered the posi- 
tion of royal favorite. She accepted, 
but with so little humility or cringing 
gratitude that the king reminded her 
of the honor he was doing in giving 
her such a post in the court of Charles 
II. 

“To me,” she retorted, “you are not 
Charles II., but Charles III. Charles - 
Hart was my Charles I., and Charles 
Sackville was’ my Charles II. You 
must be content with third place among 
my Charleses.” 

Several courtiers who overheard 
were horror-stricken. But the king 
howled with laughter at the impudent 
speech. Charles was gloriously demo- 
cratic. He would take a clever retort 
from any one. Also, he was one of 
the few funny men who could not only 
stand a joke on himself, but could turn 
it-back again. As, for example, when 
the Earl. of Rochester scrawled this 
doggerel on the monarch’s bedroom 
door: 
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Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 


Charles read and reread the verse. 
Then he remarked: 

“That’s easily accounted for. My 
speech is my own, but my actions are 
my ministry’s.” 

As Rochester was one of 
visers, the subject was dropped. 

Charles, by the way, once condemned 
the practice of preachers who read 
their sermons instead of delivering 
them upon inspiration or from memory. 

“The explanation, your majesty,” 
said the bishop to whom he had admin- 
istered a rebuke for this fault, “is. this, 
in my case: I keep my eyes on my 
written sermon because it would other- 
wise disconcert me to deliver it in the 


his ad- 
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presence of royalty. But now I should 
like to ask your majesty a question: 
How «is it that, without the same ex- 
cuse, you read your wishes to Parlia- 
ment, instead of delivering them off- 
hand ?” 

“Why,” replied the king, “I’ve asked 
them for money so 6ften, and in such 
large sums, that I’m ashamed to look 
them in the face.” : 

To the best of my memory, the only 
worthy or semiworthy action of Charles 
- II. was to bring te perfection the breed 
of dogs that is still called, in memory 
of him, the King Charles spaniel. He 
was devoted to these dogs. Once a 
sentinel who had been called into the 
royal presence for some reason was 
bitten in the ankle by the King Charles 
spaniel that chanced to be lying be- 
tween the merry monarch’s feet. The 


dog’s sharp teeth hurt viciously, but the 
soldier restrained his yearning to kick 
the yapping little brute. 


Charles gave 
the fellow a gold coin to mend the bite. 

“God bless your majesty,” began the 
grateful soldier; adding fervently, as 
the spaniel nipped him a second time: 
“And god d n your majesty’s cur!” 

Nell rather liked Charles. She used 
to call him “old Rowley.” I don’t know 
why. 

If she had hoped to reign exclusively 
in his battered heart, she was doomed 
to sore disappointment. While his af- 
fair with her was still young, the Duch- 
ess of Orleans came to the English 
court on a diplomatic mission for Louis 
XIV., King of France. In her train, 
the duchess brought the exquisite and 
vile Mademoiselle Louise Renée de 
Penencourt de Quérouaille. 

Mademoiselle de Quérouaille was 
there for a purpose. She was one of 
the succession of clever women agents 
that the French king was forever send- 
ing across the Channel as spies and as 
stealthy workers in the interests of 
France. These ‘women would seek to 
captivate the easily enamored Charles; 
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to glean state secrets from him; to use 
their influence over him to gain conces- 
sions for their own country. 

Mademoiselle de Quérouaille—or 
“Mrs. Kerwell,” as the English called 
her—was the fairest of these agents, 
and by far the most successful. She 
remained behind in England when the 
Duchess of Orleans went back to Paris. 
And Charles conferred on her the title 
of “Duchess of Portsmouth.” 

Now, he had not conferred any title 
at all on Nell. The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, moreover, was of noble, if im- 
poverished, family ; whereas it was not 
even certain that Nell’s laborer parents 
had been married. Wherefore, the 
duchess looked down on Nell as a mere 
peasant. 

For a girl of Nell’s hot spirit, this 
was wormwood, and she declared war 
without quarter upon her new rival. 
She opened the ball by saying to 
Charles, who repeated the coarse jest to 
a dozen people before the day was out: 

“Your Mrs. Kerwell sickens me with 
her prate of high French ancestry. If 
she comes ,of such noble rank, she 
should feel shame to be a king’s favor- 
ite. As for me, it is all right ; for every- 
body knows what I am and what my 
mother was before me.” 

A few evenings later, Nell was bid- 
den to a late supper in Charles’ private 
As they were 
the table, 

entered. 


apartments at the palace. 
about to themselves’ at 

the Duchess of Portsmouth 
The king invited her to sup with them. 

Nell protested sharply that there was 
not enough food for three, as there 
were but two capons on the table. The 
duchess, with a feeble attempt at wit, 
declared : 

“There is plenty for three—a capon 
for each of us. See? Here is one 
capon, and the other makes two. Two 
and one make three.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Nell, putting one 
capon on the king’s plate and the other 
on her own. “There’s one for your 


seat 
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majesty, and here’s one for me. Her 
grace can gorge hérself on the third 
one—if she can find it.” 

The news of the death of a member 
of the French royal family reached 
England on the same day word was 
received that the Cham of Tartary was 
dead. Hearing that the Duchess of 
Portsmouth had put on heavy mourn- 
ing at news of the French prince’s 
death, Nell draped her own small body 
in billows of jet-black crape, and went 
sobbing into the room where the king 
was holding a levee. At sight of her 
mountain of crape and of her loud- 
sniffing grief, Charles “hastened to her 
side. 

“For whom are you in mourning?” 
he asked, in amazement. 

“For the Cham of Tartary,” she 
sobbed. 

“What in God’s name is the Cham of 
Tartary to you?” roared the wondering 
king. 

“Just as much,” loudly announced 
Nell, “as the dead French prince is to 
her Grace of Portsmouth.” 

The duchess’ mission in England was 
a shining success. Thanks to her, 
Charles sold back to France the town 
of Dunkirk, which Cromwell’s armies 
had captured and which England looked 
on as a compensation for the grievous 
loss of Calais. The sale aroused the 
country to fury. Justly, the people ac- 
cused the Duchess of Portsmouth of 
bringing it about. They hated her, even 
as much as they loved Nell Gwyn. 

For they did love Nell. She was one 
|of themselves. She was jolly, char- 
itable, unpretentious; and she did not 
, bleed the treasury for rich gifts as did 
|all the king’s other favorites. Nor did 
she pretend to be anything but what 
she was. 

While the populace was still raging 
over Dunkirk’s loss, one of the royal 
carriages bowled along Cheapside.* A 
woman could be dimly seen through the 
curtains. Some one yelled that it was 
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the French favorite. A mob at once 
surrounded the carriage, bawling: 

“Down with the Frenchwoman!” 

The curtains parted, and Nell’s saucy 
face peeped out. 

“Good people,” she called, “do pray 
stop your silly din. I’m the English 
wanton.” 

Crowds always gathered before the 
door of Nell’s house when she went 
out or came in. One day her foot- 
man, who was escorting her up the 
steps from her coach, turned back and 
proceeded to thrash one of the by- 
standers. 

“Why did you do that?’ demanded 
Nell, as the footman returned to her 
side, panting and nursing a cut knuckle. 

“He—he said,” puffed the angry 
footman, “he said you were a—a 4 

“Well, you fool,” cut in Nell, “do 
you mean to say you haven’t worked 
for me long enough to find that out 
for yourself ?” 

Out of the obscurity wherein she had 
so long ago vanished emerged Nell’s 
supposedly dead mother, to fatten on 
her daughter’s shame. Instead 6f using 
her influence with the king to imprison- 
the old beldame who had left her baby 
daughter to grow up in sin, Nell wel- 
comed the new-restored parent with 
open arms, gave her a home, and show- 
ered her with money. 

“The mother,” says one biographer, 
“was fat and was cursed with a fond- 
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ness for brandy.” 

In 1679, the dear old lady died, hav- 
ing gotten deliriously drunk, and, in 
that happy condition, having mistaken 
the neat-house pond near Chelsea for 
solid ground. They fished her out, 
quite drowned; and Nell was almost 
heartbroken at losing her. 

Meantime, England had fared badly 
under the merry monarch. Not only 
did Charles earn his enormous pension 
from the French king by doing every- 
thing France wanted, but he impover- 
ished the kingdom by his wild extrava- 
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gances. And he let the navy sink so 
low that a Dutch fleet was able to sail 
up the Thames and destroy Chatham 
and menace London. Also, London 
was scourged by a terrible fire and a 
far more deadly plague. 

Truly, the English people were pay- 
ing a goodly price for restoring merry 
King Charles to his worthless father’s 
throne! Yet no one killed him. 
Prompted by Nell, Charles hit on the 
reason for his own immunity. He had 
no legitimate children. In the event of 
his death, his successor would be—and 
afterward was—his younger brother, 
James, Duke of York. James, by the 
way, was the man to whom Charles had 
given the American colony of New Am- 
sterdam—which he did not then pos- 
sess and to which he had no earthly 
right—and in whose honor he had 
named the colony “New York.” 

James was a saturnine, dishonest, 
weak, sulky fellow, boundlessly unpop- 
ular. 

“Jamie,” -cheerfully announced the 
king, “they’ll never kill me to put you 
on the ‘throne.” 

If Nell did not have a monopoly of 
Charles’ heart, she at least held a place 
in one corner of it that was denied 
to any of her more splendid rivals. For 
herself, she asked almost nothing of 
the king. For the poor and the op- 
pressed, she was forever begging favors 
from him. 

It was at her entreaty that he built 
and endowed the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, for old and disabled soldiers. 
It was at her prompting that he made 
other laughingly grudged donations to 
the people, and smoothed the way for 
many an unfortunate. Where other 
women demanded titles and jewels as 
the price of their shame, Nell wheedled 
her kingly lover into doing careless 
deeds of charity. 

Little as she asked or wished for her- 
self, yet the king at last promised to 
confer on her the title of “Duchess of 
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Greenwich.” Had he kept his word, 
she would have been history’s first thes- 
pian to be ennobled. But on the brink 
of giving Nell the title, Charles died. 

This was in 1685. 

“Merry monarch” to the bitter end, 
he jokingly apologized to those about 
his deathbed “for taking such an un- 
conscionably long time in dying.” 

Then, as the breath was actually leav- 
ing his body, he gasped: 

“Don't let poor Nellie starve!’ 

They were his last words. His ulti- 
mate thought was not of Louise de 
Quérouaille, nor of Betty Castlemaine, 
nor of any of the score of other scarlet 
favorites, but of the gay little ex-orange 
girl he loved. 

Nell very nearly did starve after her 
royal protector was gone. She had lit- 
tle money; she had saved less. She 
was outlawed for her debts, amounting 
to seven hundred and_ twenty-nine 


pounds, two shillings, threepence. King 


James II. paid these, and also presented 
her twice during the same year with the 
sum of five hundred pounds. 

Later, he gave her Bestwood Park 
for life, and settled fifteen hundred 
pounds a year on her. Thus she was 
able to spend her remaining days in 
comfort. She outlived Charles by 
barely two years. 

In 1687, stricken with apoplexy—she 
was only thirty-seven years old—she 
sent for a doctor, a lawyer, and a min- 
ister. The first told her what she al- 
ready knew—that she could not live. 
She had the second draw up her will, 
in which, among other bequests, she 
left the sum of fifty pounds to be de- 
voted annually to freeing poor debtors 
from ‘the prison in which her father 
had died, on Christmas Day. The third 
—the minister—she begged to preach a 
burial sermon over her, which he prom- 
ised to do. And he kept his word. 

If you don’t feel an, unbidden little 
throb of fondness for Nell Gwyn, after 
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wading through my story, then the fault 
is mine, not hers, and I have told her 
tale badly. For there were a thousand 
lovable things about her, and there was 
not one recorded fault that was not all 
due to her hideous upbringing. 

The Bible itself grants far higher 
and far sweeter praise to the Magda- 
lene than to the worthy Martha of 
Bethany or to any of the rest of the 
crew whose virtues were unassailable 
because unassailed. I like to believe 
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that the Judge who said, “Neither do 
I condemn thee,” to the Magdalene 
voiced the same divine verdict when 
Nell Gwyn’s gay little soul twingled 
shyly to its appointed place before 
His bar. 


The December number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr. 
Terhune’s Super-Woman series: “Madame 
de Montespan: The ‘Wildcat’ Heart- 
breaker.” 
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LITANY 


H, ye wise ones, chide me not 
For the path I tread. 
Gold and wisdom you have got; 
I the roses red. 


Yours the path of pious fame; 
Mine the silken snares 


And the hazard of‘the game; 


y ours —unanswered prayers. 


Count the treasures of your clan; 
Richer still am I. 

What Love gives me, Wisdom can 
Neither beg nor buy. 


Save your candles till you turn 
To your funeral bed; 

All.of mine for Love I'll burn 
While her lips are red. 


Witt LIsENBEE. 
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THE HEAVY FATHER. 
WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF.JR. 


asOME people, if they were 
going to write this story, 
would try to deceive their 
readers. They would talk 
about eugenics and _post- 
impressions—there’s gn artist involved 
—and feminism and parental responsi- 
bility. There’d be some excuse for 
such talk, too. But, after all, it would 
only be an attempt to conceal the fact 
that the story is about a heavy father 
and a son who didn’t want to go into 
the paternal business and a clever girl. 
All old.characters, you may say, with a 
sniff—but wait. 
The heavy father didn’t know he was 
a heavy father, and the girl didn’t know 
she was clever, and the. son didn’t un- 
derstand as thoroughly as his father did 
that he was utterly lacking in common 
sense and business inte'ligence. Ignor- 
ance of such ,vital facts affected the 
way these people acted, of course. In 
the melodramas that Mr. Owen Davis 
and Mr. Theodore Kremer used to 
write, before the coming of the movies, 
the villain and the adventuress always 
knew all about themselves, and dressed 
their parts. You knew them as soon as 
they came on the stage, and, if you 
really meant to have a good time, you 
hissed them, right away. 
Henry Sammiss was the artist. He 
wasn’t a cubist, on a post-impressionist, 
or anything like that. He was just a 


plain, workaday artist, leaning toward 
portraiture, but not particular. He 
couldn’t afford to be particular. He 
had tried gentlemen wearing brands of 
suspenders that were well advertised; 
he was always trying to get commis- 
sions to do illustrating for the maga- 
zines. He wanted money; that was 
why. Not a great deal of money—just 
enough to enable him to live fairly com- 
fortably. He was probably a good deal 
more devoted to his art than some peo- 
ple who would roll their eyes and throw 
up their hands at the idea of doing pot- 
boilers, but that isn’t the point. 

But enough of generalities. It is time 
to start the story. It began, then, in 
Sammiss’ studio, in a side street near 
Washington Square—East Eleventh, to 
be exact. The only reason it was a 
studio that an artist occupied it 
and did his work there. In other re- 
spects, the studio didn’t differ much 
from the quarters occupied on lower 
floors of the same building by a fur- 
rier, a cloak-and-suit maker in a small 
way of business, and a person who dealt 
in feathers. What differences there 
were were against the studio, because 
But it was cheaper. 

The girl was posing. She was Sam- 
miss’ wife, and the prime cause of his 
troubles and this tale. She wasn’t a 
very good model, but she didn’t cost 
him anything. And she would have 


was 


it was an attic. 
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been a better model if she hadn’t had 
to represent a beauty of the harem in 
a dressing sacque and a frayed silk pet- 
ticoat. Both had been good originally, 
but they no longer showed evidences of 
better days. 

A manufacturer of perfumes had of- 
fered a prize for an advertising pic- 
ture, and Sammiss wanted the money. 
So Leila posed. She wasn’t disturbed 
by a knock on the door. There was a 
partition that hid most of the studio 
from any one standing just inside the 
door,.and Sammiss had trained the bill 
collectors who were his usual callers 
not to come any farther than that. He 
raised his voice now and called: 

“Come in!” 

The door opened, and Sammiss, still 
painting quickly, spoke again. 

“T don’t know who you are,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully. “But I haven’t got 
your money yet. I’m liable to get it 
pretty soon, though—especially if you 
will go away and not talk to me.” 

Portentous growls from the door. 
l.eila looked at her husband, puzzled. 
The growls were unfamiliar in tone. 
And, a moment later, with a little cry 
of dismay, she fled behind a screen. For 
the caller, not respecting the privacy of 
the studio and ignoring Sammiss’ re- 
mark, emerged. He was large; he was 
important ; he was prosperous; he was 
sleek. There was a black pearl in his 
cravat; there were feet. 
His face was highly colored, and he 
had white hair and a white mustache. 
The heavy father? Of course! 

“Hello, pop!” said Sammiss, drop- 
ping his brush and his palette. “Sit 
down. That chair by the window is 
pretty strong. Leila—it’s all right— 
come out and kiss your father-in-law. 
He’s pretty late coming around, but I 
know you'll overlook his bad manners 
for my sake.” 

The heavy father puffed up and 
looked as if he were about to burst. 
He glared at Leila as she returned 


spats on his 


obediently and came around the corner 
of the screen, smiling dubiously.. He 
oughtn’t to have fiowned at her. Even 
in her present costume she was very 
good to see. Rather confused, flushing 
ever so slightly, she had—thought her 
husband—never looked more adorable. 

“Don’t want to be kissed,” growled 
the .elder Sammiss. ‘“Er—umph! 
Starving—aren’t you? Holding off 
your creditors. 
your senses?” 

“| don’t*get you,” said his son. “How 
do you mean—come to my senses?” 

“Ready to give this up? Ready to 
come home? Had enough of trying to 
get along by yourself?” 

“Sure,” said Sammiss  amiably. 
“We'll come home whenever you say— 
if you'll pay the railroad fare. We're 
not proud, are we, sweetheart?” 

“Er—umph!” said his father again, 
moré portentously than ever. He knew 
his lines all right! ‘Know perfectly 
well what I mean! You come home. 
I’ll make proper provision for this— 
young person—while she’s getting a 
divorce—and afterward——” 

“Nix on Reno, pop,” said Sammiss 
firmly. “How you do stick to an idea, 
once you get it! Even if, owing to 
your habits, I do come from Pittsburgh, 
I'm going to maintain family traditions 
instead of civic ones. One _ wife’s 
enough for me—the one | started with.” 

His heavy father ignored him and 
his attempt to be flippant. He turned 
to Leila. 

“Maybe you’ve got some sense, young 
woman,” he said. “You’ve found out 
by this time that I mean what I say. 
You'll not get anything out of your 
marriage—unless you get a divorce. If 
you do that, I’m willing to pay. I’m 
speaking for your own good, and this 
fool boy’s, if you care anything about 
him r 

“That’s enough!” Santmmiss cut in 
sharply. “Not a word, Leila! You’re 
not playing fair, pop. We didn’t ask 


Thought so! Come to 
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you to come around. We haven’t even 


written to you since you cut me off. 
We’re willing to paddle our own canoe. 
Don’t rock the boat—that’s all we’re 
When you want us—send for 


asking. 
us?” 

The heavy father ‘“er-umphed” his 
way out. His appearance hadn’t been 
very successful. He hadn’t even been 
able to start a row. But things im- 
proved as soon as he had gone, from 
his point of view. Sammiss, returning 
from the door, found his wife winking 
back tears. 

“Harry,” she said tragically, “I’m 
ruining your life!” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” he 
inquired hotly. “Because my revered 
father won’t come across with the 
simoleons? Let him keep ’em! I'll get 
some of my own! Don’t you know I’m 
some artist? Don’t I know it? Well, 
won't dealers and connoisseurs ~ and 
magazine art editors and advertisers 
find it out some time? Sure they will! 
Get on the job. You're a bum model! 
There’s a hundred-dollar prize awaiting 
this masterpiece—think of it! One 
hundred real dollars!” 

But Leila for once refused to be com- 
forted. 

“You ought to have had another year 
in Paris!” she said. “And you ought 
to have had a chance to come back here 
and get established slowly! You ought 
to have a studio with Oriental hangings 
and all sorts of things, to. impress peo- 
And if you hadn’t married me, 


” 


ple! 
you would have had them 

“But I wouldn’t have had you,” he 
said practically. 

“What good am I?” she demanded. 
“I’m not even a good model! I forget 
to hold the pose, and I talk and 
Oh, it’s no use! Harry—lI’m going to 
see Klanger! I’m going back on the 
stage !” 

Certain facial resemblances between 
Sammiss and his heavy father, not 
usually in evidence, became apparent. 


’ 
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“We’ve had that out before,” he said. 
“You are not!” 

“Why shouldn’t I?’ She wasn’t hys- 
terical, but she was excited. “Harry 
dear—I’m not blaming you, but I can’t 
stand this! I’ve always had everything 
I wanted—I’ve earned it myself. And 
the way we live is dreadful. I see you 
wasting your life—and I’m not helping 
you. I’m the cause of all the trouble. 
I can’t stand it.” 

Her husband regarded her dubiously. 
He had seen her on the stage, you un- 
derstand—it had been on the occasion 
of his first glimpse of her, in London, 
when she had been in “The Rose 
Month,” that he had determined to 
marry her—and he was never quite sure 


of how to take her. 


“That’s very clever,’ he said uncer- 
tainly. ‘“You’ve ‘tried to make me let 
you go back to the stage for my sake— 
now you're trying to make it seem that 
you want to do it on your own account. 
H’m—if I thought you really meant 
that % 

“IT do!” she said. “I do! 
endure this any longer!” 

(Even if Sammiss was uncertain, 
there is no reason for your sharing his 
mystification. Leila was acting.) 

“T don’t want you to do it!” he said, 
his jaws tightening. “But I’m not a 
Turk—this is no harem. I haven’t any 
right to give you orders. I'll make a 
deal with you, though. Give me an- 
other chance. If I don’t start 
thing—why, you can have it your own 
way.” 

“You’re a dear!” said Leila. “Of 
course I’ll give you another chance, boy. 
I’d much ‘rather let you give me things 
than earn them. But we’ve got to do 
something. I’ve only got one decent 
suit to my name—it’s the only thing I 
can wear in the street. And you haven’t 
got that much! | é 

“Here’s a letter just came,” said a 
woman’s querulous voice. She had 
opened the door without knocking, by 


I won’t 


some- 
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which they knew it was the landlady— 
though her voice also betrayed her. 
“And I’m a hard-working woman, I 
am, and I’ve got to have my money or 
the room wr 

“Take the money—it’s worth more,” 
advised Sammiss earnestly, taking the 
letter. “I’m doing all I can to get the 
money for you, Mrs. Jones—but I’d feel 
worse if I thought you could find any 
one else tq take the room. 

“We've been too good to that 
woman,” he said severely, as he re- 
turned. “We only owe her for two 
weeks—and she’s much harsher than 
the grocer—and we haven’t paid him 
for two months! What the deuce?” 

The inquiry was addressed to the let- 
ter. It had been readdressed, having 
been sent originally to a club from 
which he had resigned for financial rea- 
sons. He opened it; then grinned and 
tossed the inclosure to Leila. 

“Mrs. van Wagoner—tea and cakes 
—frock coats and Poiret models—talk 
and toddle!” he said. “A reception! 
This afternoon! Thank God I can’t 
go! Poverty has its compensations!” 

But Leila was staring at the card with 
preoccupation plain in her eyes. 

“T know her!” she said. “She’s an 
awful snob! Her husband’s another! 
He makes a living listening for stock- 
market tips—and she pushes people into 
society.. She caught me once, when I 
was young and innocent, and put me in 
a cage at one of her teas, so that people 
could see a real, live actress without 
being bitten. Harry—you’ve got to go!” 

“Leila!” he said. “You’re nutty! 
Our misfortunes have turned your 
head! Go—when my gala scenery. is 
all tucked up in moth balls at our 
uncle’s, and we haven’t the money to 
get it out!” 

“T don’t care!” she said, with de- 
termination. “You've got to go, any- 
how. I’ve got a hunch. Come on— 
company call for a rehearsal! I’m stage 
manager—you’re the star!” 


He was still protesting, two hours 
later, but feebly. Such enthusiasm as 
Leila’s is contagious. And he had to 
admit—to himself, but by no means to 
her—that the idea sounded plausible. 
This is one of the eugenic touches—or 
you might blame it on atavism. The 
heavy father was a malefactor of great 
wealth now, and he owned all sorts of 
things, but mostly money. In the be- 
ginning, however, he had made his first 
million or so out of one of those dinky 
little patent arrangements that every 
one needs, like safety pins or tooth- 
picks, and he had made it because he 
was an advertising genius. Sammiss 
had inherited this advertising instinct; 
he couldn’t help seeing Leila’s point. 
But he protested bitterly just the same. 
He tried to tell himself—and her—that 
his artistic conscience was the stum- 
bling-block, but it wasn’t. He was 


afraid of falling down on the execution 
of the plan. 
Excuses didn’t go, however. 


Leila 
recited, with intense dramatic effect, the 
passage about the tide in the affairs of 
men that, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune; and when that didn’t quite 
do it, she cried. 

Mrs. van Wagoner lived in a narrow 
house just off Fifth Avenue, opposite 
Central Park. The street was one of 
those quiet, refined, ultra-fashionable 
ones that oppress the souls of people 
who don’t live in them. It oppressed 
Sammiss’ soul at four o’clock that after- 
noon. He felt that every one was look- 
ing at him—and he was right. They 
were. Mrs. van Wagoner had drawn 
quite a number of men to her reception. 
They had gone in, one by one, silk- 
hatted, cutaway-coated, with their 
gloves and their sticks and their gar- 
denias. They were all eminently cor- 
rect. Which Sammiss was not. 

His garb is worthy of a detailed de- 
scription. He wore: Item, one pair 
of corduroy trousers, stained here and 
there with paint; item, one pair of ten- 
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nis shoes, likewise stained; item, one 
blue shirt; item, one loose and baggy 
coat, more stained with paint than the 
trousers ; item, one soft hat. He looked 
exactly like the artists you see on the 
stage. No wonder. Leila had made 
him up with those artists in her mind’s 
eye. She had coached him in his part, 
too. He wanted to turn and run. Once 
or twice he stole hungry looks at Cen- 
tral Park, where he might find a shel- 
tered spot in which to await the coming 
of a merciful night, But he had started 
this thing; it was not in him not to try 


to finish it. The heavy father, you will, 


observe, hadn’t been able to disinherit 
him entirely. A“man may get more 
than money from his parents. 

So, under the wondering eyes of 
nursemaids and their charges and a po- 
liceman on a fixed post and chauffeurs, 
he stalked up to Mrs. van Wagoner’s 
door and faced, without a tremor, the 
footman who held it open for him. He 
extended his awful hat to the proper 
official, and murmured, in an absolutely 
correct voice: 

“Mrs. van Wagoner? She is receiv- 
ing, I believe? Ah, yes—Mr. Sammiss.” 

In the coarse, but expressive, phrase 
of the vernacular, you certainly have 
got to hand it to an English footman. 
The real thing emerges to his eye 
through any disguise. Mrs. van Wag- 
oner’s menials simply ignored that as- 
tonishing costume. They sensed the 
man under the garb. Perhaps he was 
mad, but he knew the password. So 
they let him in. 

“Mr. Sammiss!” one of them an- 
nounced, in a loud and distinct tone. 

Mrs. van Wagoner, recognizing the 
name, turned with a pleased smile to 
greet the son of the heavy father. The 
smile froze; then thawed. She reeled 
for a moment, but she pulled herself 
together. She understood right away. 


‘You couldn’t fool her! No, indeed! 


So absent-minded, these dear artists! 
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Sammiss was coming toward her, smil- 
ing pleasantly. 

“So good of you to remember me, 
dear Mrs. van Wagoner!” he said, 
bending over her hand. “Mrs. Sam- 
miss was so sorry she couldn’t come— 
but she made me promise to be here. 
Left little ndétes around to remind me. 
I’m apt to forget things when I’m at 
work, you know! And I wouldn’t have 
missed this “ 

“You'd much rather be at work!” she 
said, shaking a playful finger at him. 
“You neglect your friends shockingly, 
you dreadful boy! It’s years since I’ve 
seen you—and I was so fond of your 
dear mother! Why have you stayed 
away from us so long?” 

He wasn’t supposed to answer that, 
and didn’t. Mrs. van Wagoner needed 
time, as he knew very well. So he gave 
her a chance to whisper to a girl, and 
then talked to the girl, to whom she in- 
troduced him, while his hostess circu- 
lated among the throng. He could see 
what she was doing—and he admired 
her for the way she did it. She was 
explaining the whole thing—absent- 
minded artist, wife called away—re- 
membered this reception—came just as 
he was—doesn’t realize that there’s any- 
thing peculiar about his appearance— 
for Heaven’s sake don’t let him find 
out! He was glowing. He wished 
Leila could have been there to see the 
effect of her coaching! 

It was a triumph, no less; for Mrs. 
van Wagoner, as well as for Sammiss. 
His coming lifted her reception at once 
from the commonplace to an affair that 
would be talked about. Sammiss struck 
a new note. People weren’t bored. 
They enjoyed themselves. He talked 
art to girls and their mothers; he told 
little stories. He made the hit of his 
life, to put it briefly. 

Two or three stately matrons spoke 
to him about portraits. He was kind, 
but noncommittal. He had so much on 
hand, he explained. Mrs. van Wagoner 
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noted this with indignation. They were 
poaching. As soon as she could, after 
consultation with her husband, she got 
him to herself. 

“You simply must do my portrait!” 
she said. “Now—no excuses! My 
heart is set upon it. You're going to 
be the rage—I can quite see that! And 
you must do mine first—for old times’ 
sake! Mr. van Wagoner insists on it.” 

He lost himself in thought. 

“By Jove—I will!’ he said. 
manage the time somehow !” 

“It’s a promise!” she said. “How 
soon can we start? Can't I come for 
a sitting to-morrow ?” 

Y-yes,” he said, after thinking it 
over. ‘ 

“Splendid!” .she said. 
your studio ?” 

The walls of his castle in Spain col- 
lapsed with a dismal crash. He stared 
at her, stupefied. He had forgotten 
that. She saw his confusion and mis- 
interpreted it. 

“Eleventh Street 
os 

“Oh, I know!” she said, with a peal 
of laughter. ‘“You’ve forgotten the 
number! But I know the place, I'm 
sure! That big studio building there 
Oh, I’m sure of it! That’s the 
one, isn’t it?” 

He agreed cordially. 

“Yes—that’s the 

Ridiculous! Find my way home, you 


never thought of looking at the 


“Tl 


“Where is 


’ stammered he. 


one,” he said. 
know 
number——” 

“Here’s Mr. van Wagoner,” she said. 
“Take Mr. Sammiss into your den, dear, 
and get your horrid business settled. 
You must give him a check, just to be 
businesslike. You artists do things that 
way now, don’t you?” 

“Always,” said Sammiss—and_ ac- 
companied his*host to a smaller room, 
where Van Wagoner produced check- 
book and fountain pen. 

“Well?” he said, smiling. 
much am I stung for?” 


“How 
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“Mrs. van Wagoner’s an old friend,” 
said Sammiss. “I'll make the charge 
purely nominal. Twenty-five hundred 
for the portrait, say. Write me a check 
for a thousand now-——the rest when you 
like.” 

A fixed, strained quality crept into 
Van Wagoner’s smile. But he remem- 
bered that this was the son of the heavy 
father, who did big things in Wall 
Street for diversion and juggled mil- 
lions as a college infielder does a base- 
ball. He wrote the check. But he was 
thinking unprintable things about the 
artistic temperament as he did it. It 
had fooled him—badly. 

It was a perfectly good check. One 
of Sammiss’ creditors cashed it for him, 
too stunned by the payment of his bill 
to hesitate. And Sammiss, entering the 
studio with a whoop, hurled money at 
Leila—green bills and. yellow bills. 
Then they had to hunt around on their 
knees to find all the scattered pieces. 
But they didn’t mind. 

“Dipner!” said Sammiss hungrily. 
“Big eats! And goils—goils in evening 
dress, just so that I can gloat about how 
much better looking you are than any 
of ’em! Asparagus Oh, damn— 
it’s in season, and it'll be cheap! I’m 
a vulgarian to-night—I want expensive 
things just because they’re expensive! 
I want a haughty head waiter to refuse 
us a table because our evening clothes 
-and then I want to knock 
tip! 


are in hock 
twenty-dollar 


him dead with a 
Come on—hustle!” 

They had a lovely evening. It cost 
them about a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and was worth ten times as much. They 
saw the worst musical show of many 
years, and laughed till the tears came. 
And they went home in a cab and prac- 
ticed, until three o’clock, the steps the 
specialty dancers in the show had done. 
The reason they stopped then was that 
a dreadful thought came suddenly to 
Sammiss. 

“Oh, gee!” he said tragically. “Leila 
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—lI’ve just remembered! I told Mrs. 
Van we lived in that big studio joint 
on West Eleventh Street, and she’s 
going there for her first sitting at noon! 
I couldn't think.of anything to say when 
she asked me where we lived—and 
when she doped it out that way, I just 
let her think it!” 

“That’s easy,” said Leila, vastly re- 
lieved. “We'll take a studio there as 
soon as they’re open in the morning. 
Come on—let’s set the alarm clock and 
go to bed.” 

“You’re some wife!” said Sammiss. 
“T never would have thought of that!” 

Leila sent Sammiss to get the studio 
in the morning, while she went uptown 
to do some hasty shopping. She didn’t 
mean to be seen by Mrs. van Wagoner 
in anything she had been wearing! And 
it certainly looked as if getting a studio 
should be easy. Sammiss thought so. 
Leila’s plan was all right. Only 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the agent, in 


reply to Sammiss’ jaunty suggestion 
that he would like to see some studios. 
“There isn’t a vacant apartment in the 


” 


building, but 

Sammiss fled. He had never thought 
of such a possibility! And, if he wasn’t 
the artist of tradition, he had enough of 
the artist in him to be subject to sudden 
and terrific descents from the heights 
of bliss to the depths of despair. 

There wasn’t a way out that he could 
see. There wasn’t even another build- 
ing on the block enough like the one 
he had left to justify the hope that Mrs. 
van Wagoner might be made to believe 
that there had been a misunderstanding. 
She would go there—and they would 
be exposed ! 

And he knew what that was likely to 
mean. The opportunity was distinctly 
one to be seized before it got a chance 
to escape. Mrs. van Wagoner was only 
too likely, anyhow, to discover that the 
heavy father had retired from the pater- 
nal business, and that being nice to 
Sammiss was no way to make a hit 
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with him. If that discovery could be 
postponed, the other portraits would be 
ordered, and it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference what she said or thought or 
did. But exposure now might mean 
cancellation of Van Wagoner’s order, 
and a demand for the return of his 
check. And, after that, social oblivion. 
Sammiss knew the Van Wagoners too 
well to have any illusions. 

Leila, returning in a cab and a new 
suit, found him wandering helplessly 
and hopelessly in the street. Woman- 
like, she insisted on trying for herself, 
though he told her it was a waste of 
time. Women don’t do such things by 
instinct. They know they’re more effi- 
cient than men; that’s all. .No woman 
ever accepted a man’s failure as final 
without trying to patch things up. 

“The gentleman didn’t wait for me 
to finish,” said the agent reproachfully. 
“One of our tenants is anxious to sub- 
let his studio—furnished “ 

It took about five minutes to close 
the deal after that. Leila descended 
upon that studio, issued orders so fast 
that Sammiss’ head swam, and then de- 
parted, to return, in an incredibly short 
time, and supervise the disposition of 
the things she had bought. By noon 
she had transformed that studio and 
made it look as if they had been living 
in it for years. First she had it put in 
order, and then she had created a highly 
artistic disorder. 

“I'd better go over to the old place 
and get some of our junk, hadn’t 1?” 
asked Sammiss humbly. 

“No,” said Leila, with a dangerous 
sweetness. “After Mrs. Van’s gone, 
you can go somewhere and arrange to 
give all that stuff to the poor.” 

Then they sat down and waited, sat- 
isfied that they were ready for the com- 
ing of Mrs. van Wagoner. They grew 
nervous while they waited, and said 
Harsh things about people who couldn’t 
be on time. 





The Heavy Father 


“And she thinks I’m loaded up with 
work, too!” said Sammiss indignantly. 
“She ought to be ashamed of herself!” 

They waited a little longer. Then 
he jumped up and said he must go over 
to the old place, after all, to get some- 
thing he had forgotten. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Leila, who 
“We 

Do 


was just as nervous as he was. 
can leave word for her to wait. 
her good!” 

So they went over. 

“I can pay Mrs. Jones, too,” said 
Sammiss. “Jove—I’d forgotten all 
about the poor soul! She’s not a bad 
sort, you know, at that.” 

They enjoyed the smeli of the furs 
as they went upstairs. They laughed 
happily as they tripped over the loose 
board outside the cloak-and-suit 
tory. And then, outside their own door, 
they paused. The old studio wasn’t 
empty—voices came from it. 

“Yes, ma’am—that’s what I said to 
him.” Mrs. Jones was speaking, in her 
patient, singsong voice. “And it’s my 
opinion that he’s just trying to beat me 
—and I’m a_ hard-working woman. 
Only yesterday his father was here—a 
heavy gentleman, ma’am—and he was 
swearing something awful when he 
went down the stairs. And 

Pale with fright, trembling like the 

uilty pair they were, they interrupted 


tac- 


” 


T 
{|—_—— 


the eloquence of Mrs. Jones by going in. 
van Wagoner was sitting on the 


Upon their entrance, 


Mrs. 

safe chair. 
I Jones, sighing resignedly, went 
out. They faced Mrs. van Wagoner 
alone. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Mrs. van 
Wagoner. “You know, I was begin- 
ning to be afraid there was some mis- 
take! TI found this morning that I 
would have to be a little late so I called 
studio building. And _ they’d 
So I telephoned 


up the 
never heard of you! 
to your club—and they gave me this 
address. And is this Mrs. Sammiss?” 


8 


yes, indeed—oh, yes—this is 
A fact ap- 
He wanted to 


“Ves 
Mrs. Sammiss!” he said. 
pealed to him just then. 
cling to it. 

Leila murmured something; the situ- 
ation was a little too much even for 
her. And Mrs. van Wagoner mur- 
mured something. And then one of 
those heavy, dismal, unpleasant silences 
developed. No one had anything to 
say—except Mrs. van Wagoner, who 
wasn’t really called on to say anything. 

“Uh—er—I—er—that is—I’m so ab- 
sent-minded—don’t know where it’s 
going to land me some day ” began 
Sammiss, after a while. 

“Harry!” said Leila sharply. He 
subsided, conscious of having failed to 
say the right thing. And then Mrs. van 
Wagoner began to laugh. 

“Isn’t this rather ridiculous?” she in- 
quired. “I remember you now, Mrs. 
Sammiss. You were Leila Martin be- 
fore you left the stage, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Leila, in a still, small 
voice. 

“Harry said Mrs. 
Wagoner. “You were acting yesterday 
—weren’t you? You two had planned 
everything that happened at my house 
—hadn’t you? You deceived me—de- 
liberately—didn’t you?” 


“T-er—I suppose so,” 


Sammiss !”’ van 


said Sammiss 
unhappily. 

“You 
were an artist with a great deal of work, 
so that I would be anxious to have you 


. 
you 


tricked me into think 


paint my portrait?” 

“T—yes, I did!” 
“You’ve found me out. 
confess ws 

“You needn’t now. I’ve been talking 
to your landlady,” said Mrs. van Wag- 
oner cruelly. _“Or—she’s been talking 
to me, rather. It’s a little late for .con- 
fessions. Why didn’t you come to me 
before and ask me to help you?” _ 

There wasn’t any answer to that 
question—and, with remarkable wis- 


said Sammiss. 
I might as well 
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dom, neither Leila nor Sammis tried 
to invent one. They just stared at her 
miserably. 

“We're ashamed of ourselves,” said 
Leila, when the silence began to grow 
oppressive again. ‘We've spent a 
dreadful lot of the money—of Mr. van 
Wagoner’s check. We had a gorgeous 
dinner last night—and we must have 
paid the first month’s rent on a studio 
in that horrid building just after you 
telephoned. But Harry will manage to 
pay you back—or I'll go back on the 
stage x 

“T don’t think I want to be paid 
back,” said Mrs. van Wagoner judi- 
cially. ‘“‘You know—I'd rather not ex- 
plain to the people.who want their por- 
traits done after mine. I’d rather go 
ahead and make Harry a famous por- 
trait painter. And while he’s hard at 
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work, you can go around a little with 
me, and we'll see if Harry’s father can’t 
be made to change his silly mind . 

Leila was across the room in a mo- 
ment. 

“You dear!” she said. ‘“Harry—go 
down and pay Mrs. Jones. And then 
we'll go over to the new studio, and 
you can begin the portrait—can’t he, 
Mrs. van Wagoner ?” 

Mrs. van Wagoner nodded. 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh—by the way, 
Harry. Your father took dinner with 
us last night, before he went back to 
Pittsburgh. He—he didn’t speak nicely 
of you, at all. But I bet him a box of 
gloves that he’d have you do a portrait 
of him within a year.” 

Mrs. van Wagoner’s friends used to 
say that she bet only when she was 
sure to win. 


SHG ASU 


INSPIRATION 
TO ONE WHO SAID, “I CAN WRITE NO MORE” 
. N! )T ours to call nor ours to send away 
The message bearer from the land of light 
Who comes to be the morning of our night, 


The morrow’s knowledge in a doubting day. 


Our 


to prepare the room, the cloth to lay, 


Before he comes upon our hearts to write 
The immortal word that gives the blind their sight— 
A word the deaf can hear, the dumb can say. 


And when he comes, no question! 


Ours to hold 


A trumpet for the breath of God, to beat 

A measure for the singing hearts of men; 
Or, if hé tarry, in his room to fold 

Some little child against life’s fiercer heat— 
If, haply, in the child, he come again. 


ROBERT JERMAIN COLE. 















































THE “PAINTED- 
PRAMSEY 


ALICIA 


night and by day the great 

ship cut her way through the 

silent waters. By night and 

by day the young Russian 

peasant sat on the steerage 
deck, watching the panorama of daz- 
zling monotony that slowly unrolled it- 
self before his wondering eyes. 

Not for him the anguish of seasick- 
ness that assailed his compatriots groan- 
ing in their berths below. Not for him 
the terrors of the wind and the surg- 
ing breakers—jade green and sapphire 
—whipped to a golden madness of froth 
and foam. Unknown to himself, the 
blood of seafaring ancestors rose exult- 
ant within him at the call of the mighty 
ocean. He and the sea were one. 

An arresting personality, he sat there, 
motionless, watching 
after 

Slay 


ross-legged and 
the seething waters hour hour. 

him the 
subdued to a strange refinement. 
strange potentialities of 
them- 


of his 


hair, 


was 
Thin 


ruggedness of the 


to emaciation, 
strength and passion 
selves in the sharp-cut outlines 
young, white face. His black 
plastered with grease, which defied even 
the winds’ upruffling, lay close to his 
head with a fixity of effect, as of shin- 
ing paint. His gaunt young body was 
informed with the starved virility of the 
gray wolves whose noiseless shadows 
slipped like the oncoming of death over 
the frozen snows of his far Caucasian 


revealed 


MADONNA 


home. In his hand he held something 
hidden that sparkled in the sunlight. 
Under his arm he carried a brown- 


paper parcel tied with green string. 


Motionless, speechless, he sat there 
his eyes fixed on the shining horizon. 
For all sign of life he gave, he might 
have been a statue but for his 
eyes. His eyes were wonderful. Black 
as night, they lighted up the whiteness 
of his face like consuming fires. Like 
flaming beacons, they illuminated the 
darkness of his young life’s history. 

It was his eyes that attracted the 
attention of the beautiful Miss van der 
Weyde, the millionaire’s daughter 
when she descended, the last morning 
before landing, to see what the steer- 
With her in the air 
te laces drawn close, 


stone 


age was like. nose 


and her delica dis- 
the transparent beauty of her 


white 


covering 


white silk stockings and of the 
shoes that enshrined her exquisite feet, 
her gold bag carelessly swing- 
slender white arm and the 


she came, 
ing on her 
sun on her golden ‘hair. 

At sight of the motionless young fig- 
ure she stopped short. 

“Did you ever see anything so quaint ? 
Who can he be?” 

The man who 
at the boy. 

“An emigrant, | 

“An emigrant ! 
than a child!” 


was with her looked 
suppose.” 
Why, he’s little more 
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The man smiled. 

“They come out younger than that.” 

“But not alone surely! Ask him 
whom he’s with.” ; 

The man bent forward and spoke to 
the boy, who held tightly to his paper 
parcel and never stirred. 

“He doesn’t answer to French or 
German. He’s Russian, I expect, or a 
Pole.” 

A faint trouble fell like a shadow, 
veiling the brightness of the beautiful 
face. 

“A boy like that to come all those 
thousands of miles, not speaking one 
word of English! Surely he can’t be 
alone.” 

“Why not?” said the man carelessly. 
“Tt’ll make a man of him.” 

“But it’s dreadful!” 

“On the contrary,” he answered, “it’s 
the best thing that ever happened to 
him in his life.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T was an emigrant once.” 

She glanced at the elegant figure be- 
side her, at the immaculate white clothes 
and spotless silk shirt, and her proud 
eyes softened. To hide her emotion, 
she turned abruptly to the boy again. 

-“What’s that he’s got in his hand?” 

A second time the man bent down 
and spoke to the boy. 

“What you got so tight hold of down 
there, sonny? I won’t hurt it. Let’s 
have a look.” 

The boy neither moved nor answered, 
but all his muscles tightened, and his 
long, lithe fingers clenched over the 
treasure hidden in his hands. 

“Nothing doing.” «The man straight- 
ened himself, laughing. “It’s a picture, 
by the look of it. His icon, I guess.” 

“What’s an icon?” 

“A picture of a patron saint, or of 
the Virgin, which they carry as a mas- 
cot.” 

“A mascot?” The languid voice be- 
came suddenly eager. “I’m _ simply 
crazy about mascots. Be a good boy, 


Ainslee’s 


sonny, and let me look.” She bent 
down impulsively and laid her hand on 
the boy’s. 

For an instant he shifted his glance 
and looked at the two hands—the one 
so fine and delicate, with its flashing 
diamond rings and its transparent fin- 
ger tips; the other soiled and scarred, 
with coarsened skin and broken, blunted 
Then he 
into the 

It was 


nails—lying side by side. 

lifted his eyes and looked 
beautiful face so near his own. 
a strange look, so intimate, so search- 
ing, so full of penetration—the look of 
a man, rather than of a boy. As if 
satisfied, he slowly opened his hand. 
In it lay a little painting, inclosed in 
a gilded tinfoil frame. As her com- 
panion had correctly surmised, it was 
an icon, representing the Virgin and 
the Child. 

For a moment she stood and looked 
at it; then the white fingers moved 
slowly forward and softly lifted the lit- 
tle picture out of the dirty hand. 

Was it the chance likeness of the Di- 
vine Mother’s pictured beauty to her 
own? Was it the mystic blessing, be- 
stowed by the Russian priest, stretch- 
ing its invisible hands in silent benedic- 
tion across the everlasting seas? Was 
it the atmosphere of spiritual uplift— 
the kisses of passion that had been 


pressed in adoring gratitude on those 
the tears that had 
that 
prayers of 


smiling, painted lips; 
fallen, blurring the mystery of 
sweetly smiling face; the 
supplication that had been poured into 
the listening ears hidden behind the blue 
Madonna hood? Who shall say? But, 
as she stood there in the sunshine look- 
ing at the little picture in her hand, 
once again came that softening of the 
beautiful ‘face; the brilliant eyes lost 
their hardness; the fine lips, so firm in 
the security of their invincible pride, 
began to tremble. The triviality died 
out of the face, leaving in its place a 
foreshadowing of the nobility one day 
to be there. 





The Painted Madonna 


“There’s something written on the 
back of it.” 

“A prayer, I guess.’ 

“You seem to know all about it.” 

“[T had a Bible when / came over. 
The priest wrote my mother’s prayer 
in it because she didn’t know how to 
write.” 

She turned over the picture abruptly. 

“T wonder if he’d sell it.” 

The man smiled. 

“Not for a thousand dollars.’ 

“How do you know?” 

“If you'd offered me a million, J 
wouldn’t have sold mine.” 

The color deepened in her face until 
the delicate peach flushed to an angry 
rose, 

“You seem very anxious to remind 
me of things I should have thought 
you’d have liked me to forget.” 

The man’s handsome face hardened. 

“Tt’s up to me to keep on reminding 
you.” In his turn, his face softened, 
and the look she loved and_ dreaded 
crept into his eyes. “If I didn’t keep 
on reminding you:of those things you 
don’t want to remember, J might be in 
danger of forgetting them, too.” 

At the passion in his voice, her heart 
leaped in her bosom with such answer- 
ing passion that she glanced down at 
the soft laces of her gown to see if 
its furious throbbing were visible to his 
eyes. Abruptly she turned away and 
rom it 


> 


> 


opened her gold chain bag. | 


she took a jeweled purse hanging upon 


a slender golden chain. 

“Let him keep his mascot,” she said, 
and the corners of her delicate lips 
curled scornfully. “Only fools believe 
in such things.” 

She took a gold coin from the little 
gold purse and dropped it and the 
painted Madonna back into the boy’s 
outstretched, motionless hand. 

But the boy looked neither at the 
painted icon nor at the shining dollar. 
He looked at her. 

The magnetism and the steadiness of 
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his glance attracted her again, despite 
herself. Once more that strange pas- 
sion of tenderness surged through her 
as she stood there, proud daughter of 
America, bulwarked by her pedigree of 
almighty dollars, between the two emi- 
grants—the one a little waif, tossed 
up at her feet by the hands of destiny ; 
the other the man she loved. 

“His eyes are like saucers,” she said 
contemptuously, and she wondered, as 
she spoke, if the listening ears beside 
her caught the tremor in her Voice. “I 
wonder what he’s thinking of ?” 

If she expected the man beside her 
to say, “Of you,” she was mistaken. 
He did notfiing of the kind. 

“He’s thinking of Liberty,” he said 
softly. 

She looked at him, startled, and for 
the first time since she had known him, 
she realized that the passion on his face 
did not belong to her. 

As it happened, however, the boy was 
thinking of nothing of the kind. Be- 
hind those great eyes, alight with 
dreams, lay neither thought of the great 
goddess, with her flaming.torch up- 
lifted and the s@as thundering their sub- 
mission at her feet, nor of her beauti- 
ful daughter, through whose delicate 
fingers had come his first message from 
the land of gold. He was thinking of 
pork and fried onions, sizzling and 
frizzling and, bubbling in a two-handled, 
gray-enameled pan. ’ 

That dream of 
The legend of it had 
him from his great uncle’s half brother, 
who had gone to America a pauper and 
had come back a millionaire. He had 
had a red plush sofa and a gold watch 
that wound up with a key, and he and 
his had rioted sumptuously on saint’s 
days and Sundays on pork and onions 
cooked in a two-handled, gray-enam- 
eled American pan. 

It was this fabulous story, indeed, 
that had first fired the boy’s ambition 
to tear his heartstrings from holy Rus- 


America. 
down to 


was his 
come 
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sia and go to New York. His mother, 
who, on one unforgettable occasion, had 
been admitted to that joyous feasting, 
had vouched for the glories of the 
watch and the red plush sofa, and her 
relation of these things in her soft 
voice, choked with piteous coughing, 
had burned ‘its way into the child’s 
imagination and tormented the peace 
out of him by night and by day. 
“America! America!” had been his 
incessant cry. “Let me go to Amer- 
ica !” : 
The desire had become an obsession. 
He couid not eat or work for thinking 
of it. The ineffable smell of the pork 
and onions, fragrantly sizzling, had fol- 
lowed him even into his hungry dreams. 
In the end he had had his way. The 
Bible with the silver clasps had been 
pawned ; the clock with St. Peter stand- 
ing on the top of it had been sold; the 
agent had been summoned; the money 
paid. The whole village had crowded 
into the room to see the green label 
with black letters, which proved, even 
to the most skeptical, that Nikolas 
Nikolaivitch was to go to New York. 
“You shall have a gold watch and 
chain like the agent’s lady,” he had told 
his mother as he had knelt beside her 
straw bed in the hovel hidden away 
in the icy heart of Russia the night 


before he had gone away. “I will work 


and work and save every kopeck, and 


and my 
sisters 


1 will send for you grand- 
mother and my three and the 
little Ivan, and we will live in a stone 
house with a plush sofa, and you shall 
all have pork and onions for dinner 
every day.” 

His mother had stopped her cough- 
ing to listen to these divine prophecies 
of her wonderful boy, and when he had 
talked till he could talk no longer, she 
had drawn out the little icon from un- 
der her pillow and had given it to him 
for his own. 

“Tt was my mother’s, and her 
mother’s, and her mother’s before her,” 


Ainslee’s 


she had told him, laying her trembling 
hands on his head. Then she had 
turned it over and shown him the writ- 
ing on the back of it: 

Don’t lie. Don’t steal. Then the good 
God will be your friend. 

“All will be well with you, little dove 
of my heart, if you always remember 
what the holy picture says.” 

“T will remember it always,” the boy 
had promised solemnly, taking the pic- 
ture and kissing it. “It is written in 
my heart and in my head.” 

Through the anguish of parting; as 
he trudged beside the other emigrants, 
with burning eyes and aching legs, over 
the wintry wastes of Russia; in the 
hideous confusion of trains and docks 
and embarkings, he had kept the picture 
in his hand and remembered it. As he 
sat on deck, with eternal silence and 
limitless space about him, he was re- 
membering it still. 

“T will never lie, and I will always 
be honest !”” 

He looked at the golden dollar, the 
miraculous gift that had dropped down 
on him, as it were, out of the skies,.and 
his great eyes filled with tears. If this 
were the kind of thing that happened 
before one got there, what must it be 
when one reached the land of one’s 
heart's desire? 

The glint of the 
stretched palm caught the eye of ; 
friendly steward as, laden with dishes 
for the upper-deck people, he passed by. 

“Hello, there! What you up to, you 
little image! Counting your money?” 
He glanced down, and a look of sur- 
prise came over the shrewd, kindly face. 
“You’re in luck, son! Take my tip 
and put it away quick, or some of your 
sick pals down below, who are so sorry 
for themselves, will take it away.” 

The boy did not understand what the 
man was saying, but he recognized the 
friendliness of the voice. He looked 
at the steward, and a slow smile grad- 


coin on his out 
1 
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ually crept into his black eyes and down 
his mobile lips, transforming with an 
extraordinary beauty the plainness of 
the queer white face. 

Surprised into pleasure, the man 
smiled back, cast-a quick glance round 
him, slipped an orange from one of 
the plates he held, and threw it to the 
boy. 

“Catch! And stick to your chips, 
son!” And, with a quick nod, the 
friendly steward went his way. 

The boy_stretched out his other hand 
and looked at the fragrant orange. The 
anguish of such joys of possession 
overwhelmed him. He had never seen 
an orange before. 

Golden sun, golden fruit, golden 


gold! Oh, America, land of sun and 


liberty, in your mad race toward the 
empire of the world it were well to 
pause for one breathing space, to listen 
to the passion of adoration that streams 
out to you from a young heart like 


this! 

The sun rose to its meridian and set 
in a sea of fire. The sky turned ftom 
blue to rose, and from rose to imperial 
red. Dark shadows rose from out the 
molten waters and ascended like incense 
to heaven, obliterating with their nebu- 
lous fingers the passing of the great 
god Apollo to his rest, panoplied about 
in royal scarlet and gold. 

Gradually the heat died down and a 
delicious breeze rose up in its place. 
The silence and the shadows drew to- 
Golden and ardent, the moon 
One 


gether. 
came sailing through the heavens. 
by one, the silver stars came out. 

The man who had been an emigrant 
and the beautiful Miss van der Weyde, 
pacing the deck after dinner, came to 
the barrier that divided the saloon from 
the steerage, and stood together look- 
ing down at the boy. 

Motionless and cross-legged, he sat 
there, as he had sat hours before, when 
they had noticed him first. 

“T don’t believe he’s moved an inch 


Painted Madonna 
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from that spot since we spoke to him 
this morning.” 

“He hasn't,” replied the man. 

The girl turned her proud head, and 
the moon caught the light that flashed 
from the diamond star in her golden 
hair. 

“How do you know?” 

“When J was an emigrant, I sat on 
deck from the first thing in the morn- 
ing till the last thing at night when 
they chased me down to bed.” 

“Why ?” 

“IT was afraid to go below.’ 

“What were you afraid of ?” 

“T was afraid that while I was down- 
stairs the sea might run away.” 

She flashed a bewildering look at him 
out of her blue eyes. Then 
membered the good resolutions she had 
made that night while she was dress- 
ing, and she caught it back. 

“Were you as silly as that in those 
days?” 

“I’m as silly as that now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When a man loves a thing as much 
as I loved the sea, he’s afraid to let it 
out of his sight. You ought to know 
that. by now.” 

His voice dropped almost to a whis- 
per, but she heard what he said, and 
her heart began to beat. She caught 
the filmy folds of her chiffon 
hastily about her and nodded at 


she re- 


scarf 

the 
boy. 

“He'll catch cold if he stays there 
much longer.” 

“Not he,” said the 
grants never catch cold.” 

“He'll miss his supper if he doesn’t 
go down.” 

“Emigrants are used to going hun- 
gry to bed.” 

Her fine ears caught the underlying 
bitterness in his voice. 

“One would think you were a Rus- 
sian, too.” 

He slipped his hand into his pocket, 


man. “Emi- 
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took out his gold cigarette case, and 
deliberately lighted a cigarette. 

“One doesn’t have to be a Russian 
to be beaten and cursed and starved.” 

“Were you all those things?” she 
asked softly. - 

He looked at the delicate hand, shin- 
ing pearl white in the moonlight, as 
the boy had looked before him. Like 
the boy, he did not touch it with his 
own. 

“My father used to come home drunk 
every night. When he was drunk, he 
always beat my mother and me. When 
he didn’t beat us, he cursed us—me for 
not earning enough money to keep him 
without working; her for having 
brought me into the world. When my 
mother was able to drag herself out of 
her bed, we used to have tea and bread 
for dinner. When she wasn’t well 
enough to work, we starved.” 

“Oh!” she cried suddenly, as if he 
had hurt her. Then she bit her lip, 
and the hand he had not taken fell to 
her side. “Why do you keep telling 
me these things?” she said passionately. 
“T’ve told you I don’t want to hear 
them.” 

“And I tell you you’ve got to hear 
them.” He flung his cigarette into the 
sea. “You’ve got to hear everything. 
About my grandfather, the bricklayer; 
and my mother, who couldn’t write her 
own name; and my brother, who was 
loaf of 
little 

and he 


sent to prison for stealing a 


and my sister, my sis- 
ter—— His 
stopped speaking. 

“Be quiet!” she cried. “I won't lis- 
ten! What’s the good of thinking of 
all those old miseries? Why don’t you 
forget them?” 

“Are you prepared to forget them?” 
he asked. 

She turned her eyes for an instant 
and looked into the handsome, haggard 
face, all white and drawn under the 
light of the gracious moon, and she 
hesitated !Vas she prepared to forget 


bread; 


ve vice bre ke 


Ainslee’s 


them? The soft wind, the silent waters, 
and the shining stars called to her, and 
her heart answered them. In another 
second she would have spoken, when 
a voice from the other side of the ship 
called her sharply by name. 

“Is that you, Miss van der Weyde? 
I’ve been lookin’ for you everywhere.” 

It was the voice of the great world 
calling her—the great world that knows 
nothing of tenderness, passion, or ro- 
mance. She turned her eves away 
from the ravaged face of the man she 
loved and fixed them on the man who 
was advancing to her side. 

He was an Englishman, with a great 
title and no money. Everybody on 
board ship knew that one of the great 
Anglo-American alliances was impend- 
ing between his ancestors and her gold. 
He came and stood beside her, point- 
edly ignoring the other man, 

“We've been waitin’ for you ever 
since dinner. Aren’t you comin’ to 
play bridge?” 

She stood between the two men, look- 
ing from one to the other. Greater 
things underlay her decision than her 
choice between a walk and a game of 
cards. Then her blue eyes darkened 
until they were as bright as her dia- 
monds—and as hard. 

“T’ll come,” she said to the English- 
man. She turned her proud head the 
fraction of an inch over her shoulder 
and bowed coldly as if to a stranger. 
“Good night, Mr. Dennis.” 

“Good night, Miss van der Weyde.” 

He stood aside quietly as she swept 
past him. His voice was as indifferent 
as her own. 

“He’s got a nerve to keep you stand- 
in’,” remarked the Englishman angrily. 
“Who ts the bounder? A navvy, I 
should say, from the look of his hands.” 

She quickened her pace till the star 
in her hair flamed into living fire. 
Every head was turned to watch her 
as she passed to her private saloon. 

The man who had once been an emi- 
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grant went back to his old place and 
stood silently looking down into the 
depths of the luminous sea. 

- He was still standing there three 
hours later, when the door of the mil- 
lionaire’s suite opened softly and the 
beautiful Miss van der Weyde came 
out. Her face, under the priceless lace 
scarf she had thrown over it, looked 
white and drawn. On her left hand 
flashed a magnificent diamond ring that 
had not been there a few hours before. 

She stood at the door of her state- 
room, and her eyes—hard no longer, 
but full of a passionate yearning— 
moved from the tall figure standing like 
a sentinel on guard to the blazing jewel 
on her hand. With a sudden move- 
ment, as if the impulse driving her were 
too strong to be resisted, she drew off 
the ring, flung it on the table behind 
her, and went out. 

She stepped into a world of shadows. 
Unknown to her, the ship had been 
passing through a fog. So passion- 
ately had her own thoughts absorbed 
her, so deadly had been the conflict 
that had raged in her soul between 
ambition and desire, that she had not 
even heard the siren flinging its hoarse 
warning over the face of the startled 
seas. Now its mournful hooting 
sounded. to her like the death knell of 
own heart. Yet surely she had 
chosen wisely. In a fury of emotion, 
she told herself that she would do the 
same if she had 

She made as if to return to her cabin, 
but her feet, stronger than herself, drew 
her across the deck against her will. 
Shaking with excitement, she went for- 
ward. The luminous obscurity seized 
on her imagination, tempting her as if 
she were standing on the threshold of 
an unknown world. 

As if his hand had drawn her to him, 
she found herself beside him, and they 
looked into each other’s weary eyes. 
The fog had discounted the usual ex- 
citement of watching for the great 


her 


to choose again. 


lightships that guard the approach to 
the harbor. For the moment they had 
the deck to themselves. 

The mere satisfaction of their physi- 
cal nearness to each othér was so in- 
tense that at first they said nothing. 
It was one of those great moments that 
come in the lives of all lovers, where 
silence is more poignant than words. 
Then, as always, the woman broke the 
charm: 

“How long have you been standing 
here ?” 

“Since you left me.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Waiting.” 

“For America?” 

“For you.” <A flame sprang into his 
gray eyes as he said it. 

Her lips burned as if the words had 
scorched her mouth. To save herself, 
she laughed—the pretty, — artificial 
laughter of society, which has no joy 
in it. 

“T wonder your patience wasn’t ex- 
hausted.” 

“Emigrants know how to wait.” 

The pain in her own heart made her 
cruel. 

“You overdo that pose of yours, Mr. 
Dennis. Whatever you’ve gone with- 
out in the past, you’ve got everything 
a man wants in reason now. You 
mustn’t expect to get the whole world.” 

“Tf a man has the whole world, and 
hasn’t the one thing he wants, he has 
I’m as poor as the day I first 


” 


nothing. 
landed—poorer, for then I had hope. 

“Men can live without hope.” 

“Emigrants can’t,” he said. 

A sudden desire rose up in the proud 
Miss van der Weyde to fling herself 
into this man’s arms, to kiss him madly, 
and then hurl herself overboard into 
the deep blue sea. 

“You and your emigrants drive me 
“I’m cold. 1 must 


crazy,” she said. 
go in.” 
“Take a turn first to make you warm. 
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Come and say good-by to my emi- 
grant.” 

“He’s not your emigrant. 
discover him. He’s mine!” 

“Come and say good-by to your emi- 
grant then.” 

Consumed with heat, shaking with 
cold, she fell into step with him. For 
the last time they stood together, look- 
ing down at the boy. 

With his icon in one hand and his 
orange in the other, he was kneeling 
down, saying his prayers. To her own 
amazement, the beautiful Miss van der 
Weyde found her eyes suddenly wet 
with tears. 

Silently the man took off his hat. 

“He’s remembering, too!” 

“Do you think you’re the only one 
who has things they want to forget?” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“Have you got things that hurt you 
to remember ?” 

“By what right do you ask me that?” 

“T ask you,” he said. 

She turned and faced him. 

“You know I have!” 

He drew in his breath sharply, as if 
she had struck him. 

“So that is how it is, is it?” 

“Yes. That is how it is.” 

“Then that finishes me.” 

“That finishes me, too!” 
heart beside him. 

Virginia 
but she said nothing 
to the voice of the great world calling 


You didn’t 


cried the 


van der Weyde heard it, 


Those who listen 


may not listen to the cry of the heart 
in its death agony, even though it be 
their own. 
Mortimer Dennis 
shoulders and threw back his well-set 


braced his broad 


head. Over his face crept a look of 
grim determination. The girl, watch- 
ing him through the shadowy cobweb 
of her laces, told herself that with just 
such a look would he meet death if 
the ship were going down. She 
searched her soul and found nothing 
but the trite old words every woman 


Ainslee’s 


uses when she has taken a man’s life 
and destroyed it as a spoiled child de- 
stroys a toy: 

“I’m sorry.” 

He turned to her like a flash. 

“I’m not! I’ve had more than I’d 
any right to expect or hope for. Don’t 
spoil it by saying you’re sorry for me. 
These last six days have been the most 
wonderful in my life.” 

“And in my life, too,” cried the heart 
beside him. “Oh, don’t you hear me 
calling, calling! In my life, too!” 

“T must go in,” she said. 

“Not yet,” he pleaded. “Give me 
another minute. Wait till the fog lifts 
and we can see America.” His voice 
sank to a _ passionate whispering. 
“Think what it means to me to stand 
here alone with you in the dawning and 
see the country I love coming up to us 
out of the misty sea!” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 


9? 


“T must go 
in. 

“Not yet,” he urged her. “Give me 
five minutes more with you in heaven, 
to remember when I’m alone in hell. 
Stay till land’s in sight.” 

The thought of the ring lying on her 
table dragged at her like a compelling 
hand. But the magic‘of the soft Irish 
voice, with its faint touch of the 
brogue, laid a spell on her that was 
stronger than dignity or duty; that was 
stronger even that the strongest thing 
about her—her pride. 

She stayed. 

They stood together, fellow prisoners 
in chains of their own forging, watch- 
ing for the first glimpse of the land of 
the free. As they stood, the mists be- 
gan to lighten and the shadows to dis- 
perse. Below them, the wash of the 
great steamer lay on the dark breast 
of the sea, like a pathway of blinding 
light. Above them, little rosy clouds, 
fringed with gold and silver, began to 
float entrancingly across the steel-blue 
sky. The sweet chill of the morning 
wind fell on their burning faces. It 
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was the mystic moment before the break 
of day. 

Suddenly he turned. 

“Will you tell me the truth if I ask 
you one question ?” 

“Ask it,” she said. 

“Was it the bricklayer or the drunken 
porter or the mother that couldn't 
write? Was it money or pride or posi- 
tion that stood in my way? Or was 
it 1?” 

“It was myself She turned her 
head, and her troubled blue eyes looked 
at him out of her proud, white face. 

“Yourself ?” 

“l’ve been born for this, bred for 
this.. A great name, a great position, 
a great place in the great world—that 
has been the goal I’ve been uncon- 
sciously aiming at ever since the day 
of my birth. I despise myself for do- 
ing it, but I’m going to do it. It’s 
stronger than I!” 


“eT 


Do you love him?” he asked her. 


yp 


“I hate him, if possible, more than 
I hate myself.” 

“And yet you’re going to marry 
him!” 

“I’m going to marry him. 
asked for the truth and you've got it!” 


You’ve 


“It’s not the truth!” he cried. “No 
woman kills her own heart just to 
gratify herself!” 

“If I could,” said Virginia van der 
Weyde fiercely, “I'd tear the heart out 
of my body and throw it into the sea!” 

Hfs flashed 
somber face. 

“Then I’d jump in and rescue it.” 

“What’s the good of a dead heart to 
you or any one else?” she cried. 

“Oh, my soul,” said Mortimer Den- 
nis, “I’d bring it back to life!” 

“Why don’t you do it then?” cried 
the heart beside him. “Don’t you hear 
me calling to you? Why don’t you 
fling yourself into this sea of passion 
in which I’m struggling and rescue me? 
I’m drowning, Virginia! Drowning!” 

“Drown, then!” said Virginia van 


sunny smile over his 
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der Weyde to her heart. ‘From now 
on I’ve no use for hearts!” 

She pulled herself together and held 
out her hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Dennis.” 

As on the night“ before, Mortime: 
Dennis looked at her hand without 
touching it. 

“Don't do it!” he said passionately. 
“I’m not pleading for myself. I’m 
thinking of you. Don't sell your soul 
for the sake of an empty title. Don’t 
give your unborn sons a father you 
hate for the sake of calling yourself 
by a historic name!’ He seized her 
hand and held it, tight-clasped, between 
both his own. ‘Don’t do it, Virginia!” 
he said. 

“I must,” said Virginia van der 
Weyde. “It’s the chance of my life. 
Ambition is the only thing in this world 
I’ve any use for. Love and passion 
mean nothing to me. I’m not like other 
girls.” 

“Ah, my dear,” he said tenderly, 
“you’re just the same. as every. other 
woman, only your heart’s asleep.” 

“My heart is dead,” she said. 

“A dead heart in a live woman’s 
body is a bad thing for a woman to 
live with, Virginia, but a dead body 
in a live man’s arms is worse.” 

“How dare your” said Virginia van 
Weyde, shaking with passion. 
“How speak to me of such 


der 
dare you 
things ?” 

“Aye,” he said sternly, “they’re too 
bad for me to speak of, but not too 
bad for you to do. There you have 
the whole thing in a nutshell, Virginia. 
You’ve spoken the death sentence of 
love!” 

“You’ve spoken the death sentence 
of our friendship!” she cried. “As 
long as I live I’ll never speak to you 
again!” 

She wrenched her-hands out of his 
and left him. 

On the instant, the fog lifted like a 
curtain, and the first rays of the sun 
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danced upon the glittering and spar- 
kling waters of New York harbor. At 
the sight, Mortimer Dennis’ soul re- 
newed itself within him. He forgot 
the passion that raged in his blood. 
He forgot Virginia van der Weyde and 
her anger. He remembered only the 
country he loved and what she had 
done for him. His gray eyes, alight 
with memory, fell on the white face and 
rapt eyes of the young peasant below. 
- “Hey, there, below!” he cried. 
“America! Brother Emigrant, Amer- 
ica!” 

On the impulse of the moment, he 
ran down the and stood beside 
the boy, and the two emigrants watched 
together the oncoming of the country 
of their adoption. . 

Virginia van der Weyde, looking at 
them through the lace blinds of her 
stateroom windows, could not see the 
flashing of her diamond ring for tears. 


steps 


II. 


On 4: bench in the long room on 
Ellis Island, the Russian peasant boy 
sat waiting his turn. 

Cross-legged and motionless he sat, 
his icon clutched in his hand and his 
brown-paper parcel tied with green 
string under his arm. His black eyes, 
shining no longer, but heavy with sleep, 
were fixed anxiously on the line of 


people, who, one by one, were slowly 


disappearing through the open door into 


the adjoining room. All day long he 
had sat there. Four hundred emigrants 
had gone in before him. He was the 
last to go in. 

As he sat there, the silence was sud- 
denly broken by a dreadful screaming. 
The door dividing the inner room from 
the outer apartment was flung open, 
woman, white as death 
Follow- 


and a young 
and sobbing madly, came out. 
ing her, dressed in uniform, came a 
man. 

”? 


“Quit that yellin’!’ he commanded 


Ainslee’s 


her sternly. “’Twon’t help any to 
shout yerself dumb as well as blind!” 
He laid a not unkindly. hand upon 
her shoulder, and, clearing a passage 
through the murmuring emigrants, pro- 
pelled her across the room. “Stay right 
there till I fetch yer!” 

He jerked an explanatory thumb side- 
ways over his shoulder, and the girl 
flung herself on to the bench where the 
boy was sitting, and, hiding her face 
in her hands, fell into a passion of 
weeping. 

The boy dragged his eyes open and 
looked at the girl. He recognized her 
as a compatriot, for during the inter- 
minable night they had spoken together, 
and she had given him a piece of bread 
out of her red calico bag. 

A passion of curiosity rose up within 
him as to the cause of her unhappiness. 
How was it possible for one to shed 
tears when one had reached New York? 
He edged along the bench until he 
reached her, waited patiently until the 
paroxysm of sobbing was over, and 
asked her what was wrong. At the 
sound of her mother tongue, the girl 
lifted her head and stared. 

“They won't have me!” she said, 
wildly wringing her hands. “I’m to go 
back to Russia! They won't let me 
in!” 
said the boy. 

] 


“But you’re here,” 
“What’s the 
moaned the girl, “when they 
Twenty-five roubles I paid the 


food of eing here,” 
won’t let 
me in? 
agent—four years’ savings and my own 
mother’s teapot!” She beat her breast 
in her agony. “And now they won’t 
let me in!” 

The boy edged still nearer. 

“What have you done?” 

“\Vhat have I done?” cried the girl 
“T’ve done nothing! It’s my 
eyes!” She flung up her hands as if 
she would tear them out of her head. 
“They’ve got it written down in the 
book that I’m blind. I can see as well 


shrilly. 
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as any of them, but they won’t believe 
me, so they won’t let me in!” 

“But you’re here,” said the boy, and 
his lips began to tremble. ‘They can’t 
keep you out.” 

“Can’t they?” she cried. “They’re 
going to! The ship sails to-morrow. 
Mother of God! Fourteen days -more 
of that terror of seasickness and then 
—xnothing!” 

The boy looked at her, appalled. 
But the money? How can you pay 
t@ go back?” 

“They pay for me,” said the girl. 
*They’re made of money, these Amer- 
icans. They don't care! Twenty-five 
roubles, and I can see as well as you! 
And they won’t let me in!” She burst 
into a second paroxysm of wild weep- 


ing. 

The boy, with a cold fear freezing 
his heart, sat and watched her. Strange 
thoughts were stirring in his queer 
young brain. That instinct of the poor 


to help the poor which is one of the 
most miraculous traits of poverty bat- 
tled fiercely with the instinct of self- 


preservation that ruled his peasant 
blood by right divine. He had a gold 
coin—doubtless worth many roubles— 
and an uncle, doubtless, as his mother 
and he had long ago decided, awaiting 
his nephew with open arms in the next 
room. And she was blind and a fel- 
low Russian and had gone hungry her- 
self in the night to give him her last 
slice of bread. Fo: him gold watches, 
red plush sofas—all America lay wait- 
ing. For her They wouldn’t even 
let her in! Fourteen days of terror 
and sickness, and then—nothing! 
Softly he opened the red calico bag 
on the bench beside him, took up the 
precious brown-paper parcel contain- 
ing his fifty dollars entrance money, 
and slipped it in. Then, terror filling 
his soul, he sat holding on to his icon 
and praying until the agent came back. 
With him came the interpreter, a short- 
tempered, square-shouldered, _ black- 
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bearded man, who spoke every language 
under the sun. 

“Another of ’em!” said the agent. 
“For God’s sake, get her to quit shout- 
in’! Old Van der Weyde’s daughter’s 
brought some English guy to see the 
island, and the old man’s showin’ ’em 
round.” 

“Come on, now!” 

The two. men got the girl away, 
clutching the calico bag and passion- 
ately adjuring all the saints in the cal- 
endar. 

For a long time after she had dis- 
appeared, the boy sat on his bench, 
slowly opening and shutting his eyes. 
The girl had said she could see as 
well as any one. Suppose they told 
him he was going blind? Suppose 
they wouldn’t let him into America? 
He opened his hand and looked down 
at the painted Madonna. It seemed 
to him that the sweet face smiled back 
at him with his mother’s eyes. 

Gradually the heat and the mad de- 
sire for sleep overcame him. Despite 
his iron will, his head fell forward. He 
stretched himself full length on the 
bench behind the table and went to 
sleep. So profound was his slumber 
that he did not waken even when the 
beautiful American who had given him 
the gold dollar came into the room. 
With her were the English nobleman 
and the commissioner of the island, who 
was showing them around. 

In her dress, a miracle of 
costly simplicity, with her white parasol 
in one hand and her gold chain bag 
in the other, the beautiful Miss van 
der Weyde looked like an inhabitant 
from another world. Under the soft 
plumes of her broad white hat, the fair, 
proud face looked strangely pale. 

Up the great room she came, placing 
her elegant feet languidly on the sun- 
lit spots on the bare boards, as if even 
her shoes were so much a part of her 
that they disdained to touch anything 
but the golden places of the earth. The 


white 
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commissioner at her side, with a sheaf 
of papers in his hand, bent toward her, 
answering her eager questions with a 
deference not wholly inspired by the 
fact that she was her father’s child. 

“You say the boy’s a Russian, Miss 
van der Weyde?” 

“Or a-Pole.” 

“How. do you know ?” interposed the 
Englishman surlily. He had been talk- 
ing business with his future father-in- 
law all the morning, and had not found 
him so impressed with his title and 
ancestors as he had hoped. “You don’t 
speak Russian, do you?” 

The white face under the white hat 
went a little whiter. 

“No, I don’t.” 

The Englishman’s bored. face sud- 
denly took on the alert look of a sur- 
prisingly shrewd man. 

“Then why not let them find the brat 
and send him to you, if you’re so bent 
on having him? You’ll be bored stiff. 
waiting about here all day.” 

Miss van der Weyde turned her head 
and looked at the man she had prom- 
ised to marry. 

“If you’re tired,” she 
posedly, “go home.” , 

Her voice was as soft as rippling 
water, but there was a look in her blue 
eyes strangely reminiscent of the look 
in her mighty father’s that same morn- 
ing, when the duke had explained his 
views on the question of cash down. 

“And leave you here in this ghastly 
hole alone? With all these accursed 
emigrants about ?” 

A spot of bright scarlet suddenly ap- 
peared on the white cheek. It lay like 
flame on snow. 

“Some of these accursed emigrants, 
as you call them, turn into our finest 
men,” 

The commissioner put on his pince- 
nez and ran his eye down the closely 
written columns. 

“About seventeen, you say, and pale, 


with black eyes?” 


” 


said com- 
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“His eyes were extraordinary. You 
couldn’t possibly forget them if you’d 
once seen them.” 

“We see so many,” said the commis- 
sioner apologetically. 

He cast a very friendly glance over 
the top of his glasses at the beautiful, 
eager face so near his own. To help 
an exquisite young princess like this to 
find an unknown waif was an unex- 
pectedly pleasant episode in a hard 
day’s work like his. 

“Is this going to be a long business ®” 
asked the Englishman suddenly. 

The commissioner caught the asper- 
ity underlying the voice, and he looked 
up from his lists. 

“I’m sorry to seem so slow, your 
grace, but it’s not easy to spot the one 
you want at the first glance, when so 
many go through our hands, unless one 
has the name. My only fear is lest 
the boy should have left last night.” 

“Surely they wouldn’t have sent him 
away so quickly as that?” The languid 
voice became strangely eager. 

“As soon as they’re passed, Miss van 
der Weyde, we get rid of them as quick 
as we can.” 

“But what shall I do if he’s gone?” 
said the girl blankly. 

“Get another instead,” said her be- 
trothed. 

Virginia van der Weyde’s blue eyes 
began to sparkle. 

“Another boy won’t do.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I want that boy.” She 
turned her back on the furious Eng- 
lisaman, and her face changed to the 
face of an impatient child. “Even if 
he’s gone, you'll find him for me, won't 
you?” 

“Sure.” 
the page. 
Here we are—Russian and Poles. 
distinguishing mark ?” 

“He had a picture in his hand—an 
icon they call it, I think.” 


The commissioner turned 
“Now we’re getting to it. 
Any 
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“They all have icons in their hands, 
unless they’re Jews.” 

“And a brown-paper parcel tied with 
green string.” 

“You ought to have been Sherlock 
Holmes,” said the duke aggressively. 
There was something about this busi- 
ness of this boy he didn’t understand. 

“And he’d got a five-dollar gold 
piece.” 

The commissioner’s grim lips relaxed 
into a smile beneath his gray mustache. 

“That wasn’t included in his fifty 
dollars entrance money, I reckon. I 
guess he got that on the ship.” 

“How do you know that?” asked 
Miss van der Weyde ingenuously. She 
bit her lip, and they both began to 
laugh. 

The Englishman looked on disgust- 
edly. He could not for the life of him 
make out what -there was to laugh at 
in wasting a whole afternoon hanging 
about a disgusting hole. He did not 


approve of his future wife’s running 
about after emigrants and having jokes 


with paid officials. He made up his 
mind that as soon as they were safely 
married, he would change all that. 

“Pale. Thin. Black eyes. Black 
hair. Nikolas Nikolaivitch. Russian. 
Seventeen. Orphan. Destination, Can- 
ada.” 

“That’s he!” cried the girl excitedly. 
“Where is he?” 

“I’m afraid we can’t do much in the 
way of entertainment, Miss van der 
Weyde, but if you’ll step into the next 
room, we might be able to raise a cup 
of tea or a glass of lemonade while I 
go and look.” ‘ 

As the door closed behind them, the 
door of the inner apartment was thrown 
open, and the agent came hastily out. 
Darting his eyes around the room, he 
lighted on the sleeping boy. — 

“Hi, there, you young devil he 
shouted. “What you doin’ hidin’ down 
there, keepin’ everybody waitin’? 
Come out of it! Speak English? Par- 
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ley voo! Parla Inglese? Where’s 
that interpreter? You’re Nikolas Niko- 
laivitch, ain’t you?” 

At the sound of his name, the boy 
roused up and nodded his head. 

“Right! Now, then, step lively!” 
He hoisted the boy, drunk with sleep, 
off the bench and ran him to the door. 
“T got him.” 

He shoved the boy to the table, where 
a man sat with a pile of papers in front 
of him, writing in a book. 

“Where was he?” 

“Asleep under the table in there.” 

The inspector frowned. 

“Then he’d no right to be.” He 
seized his pen and dipped it into the 
ink. “Does he speak English?” 

“Not a God-forsaken word.” 

“Where’s the interpreter?” 

“How should I know?” 

‘“Where’s his papers?” 

“Here.” 

“Where’s his money ?” 

“Where’s your money?” shouted the 
agent. 

The boy stared back at him and shook 
his head. 

“Where’s your money?” The in- 
spector banged his hand on the table. 
“Argent! Gold! Money!” 

He shoved his hands into his trousers 
pockets, took out a handful of change, 
and held it out to the boy, who, think- 
ing another miraculous gift was being 
bestowed on him, put out his hand and 
timidly took a coin. 

“Hey, there!” cried the agent, snatch- 
ing it back. “What you gettin’ at? You 
bein’ funny, eh? How’s that for 
nerve?” 

The two men stared angrily at the 
boy, whose dark eyes filled with tears. 

At this instant the interpreter came 
into the room. 

“Where the hell have you been?” 
roared the inspector. 

‘Where you sent me,” the interpreter 
roared back. “I can’t be in two places 
at once, can 1?” 
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They were both hot and both hungry. 
They had been at it the livelong day. 

“Well, now you are. here, hurry! 
Here’s another one to get through.” 

“What? Not finished yet? That’s 
four hundreed since noon, as I’m a 
sinner!” He slid glibly into the ver- 
nacular, translating the boy’s answers 
as quickly as he could speak: “Nikolas 
Nikolaivitch. Russian. Seventeen. 
Destination, Canada. Says he’s got a 
mother.” 

The inspector glanced at the papers 
before him. : 

“Tt says here he’s an orphan.” 

“Liar as well as thief,” remarked the 
agent. “Nice American cit, I don’t 
think.” 

“Where’s his money?” 

“He says he hasn’t got it.” 

“Hasn’t got it? Why?” 


“Says he’s given it to a girl.” 
“What girl?” 
“He says the girl who came out of 


here just now.” 

“What did he give it to her for?” 

“He says because she was going 
blind.” 

“Blind nothing!” said the inspector. 
“Was the girl a relation?” 

“He says he never saw her before.” 

“And gave her fifty dollars on sight! 
I don’t think !” 

“Shall I fetch the girl?” 

“Fetch the girl?” roared the inspec- 
tor. “Do you think I’m going to sit 
all night while you fetch girls? Has 
he got his fifty dollars or hasn’t he?” 

“He says he hasn’t.” 

“Has he any one to vouch for him?” 

“He says a millionaire uncle is wait- 
ing for him in the next room.” 

“A millionaire uncle!” The inspec- 
tor stared at the trembling boy as if 
he’d suddenly gone mad. 

“You never can tell,” said the agent 
resignedly. ‘I’d bettew look and chance 
it.” He dragged himself out of his 
chair and wearily disappeared. Inside 
of two minutes he came back, his red 
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face purple with annoyance. “Not a 
darned soul out there.” 

“IT guessed as much,” snapped the 
inspector. “Young scoundrel! Make 
him understand that if he hasn’t got 
his fifty dollars, he can’t come in.” 

“He understands that all right. He 
says he hasn’t got it.” 

“Then that settles it!” He drew the 
ticket toward him, wrote on it, “Un- 
desirable alien,” and signed his name. 
He shoved the paper across to the agent 
and got up. “You’d better arrange for 
him tq leave to-morrow. What’s that 
striking? Half after six! And I’ve 
been here since eight this morning! A 
dog’s life!” He pulled his roll-top desk 
over and snapped the lock. 

Pushing the boy before them, the 
three men went out. 

“Poor devil!” said the interpreter. 
He looked at the quairit figure and the 
white face shining in the twilight and 
his own face softened. ‘Poor devil!” 

“Pretty tough to get so far and have 
to go back,” said the agent. 

“And go back to what?” The inter- 
preter raised his hands to heaven. 
“You people out here don’t begin to 
figure what life in Russia is like.” He 
considered the boy anew. “I’ve half 
a mind to find out if there’s any truth 
in that yarn of his about his fifty dol- 
lars and that girl.” 

The agent paused inthe act of light- 
ing his cigar. 

“Work not hard 
pay?” he asked- derisively. 
for more? Come on, you 
leave the boy alone.” 

“He don’t look like a liar,” said the 
interpreter, looking into the tragic black 
eyes that stared patiently at him. 

“Of course he’s a liar,” said the agent 
easily. “Poor devil! I’d lie, too, if I 
was him.” 

But the interpreter had no answering 
wink for the agent. He had just no- 
ticed the icon clutched in the dirty lit- 
tle hand. The sight of the sweet-faced 
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Madonna smiling out of the little tin- 
foil frame set him thinking of the day 
—not so very far distant—when he 
had stood, a trembling newcomer, with 
just such a picture hidden under his 
coat sleeve, waiting to hear if they 
would let him in. 

“Guess I'll find the girl, anyway,” 
he muttered shamefacedly. Vexed with 
his own emotion, he turned on the boy. 
“And don’t you dare move ‘an inch 
from that bench till I come and fetch 
you,” he shouted, relapsing into his na- 
tive Russian, “or I’ll flay you alive!” 

The boy drew up his legs under him 
and sat motionless as he #iad sat be- 
fore. He did not cry like the girl be- 
fore him. His misery was not of that 
quality which finds its vent in tears. 

Deaf and dumb and blind to all ex- 
cept his own unhappiness, he sat there, 
and his misery unfolded itself like a 
panorama before him. The praying and 
the waiting and the hoping, the scrap- 
ing and the hoarding and the borrow- 
ing, the coming of the agent, the selling 
of the clock, the tying up of the precious 
brown-paper parcel, the journey, the 
ship, the golden dollar—all these mira- 
cles and wonders—and now—nothing! 
They wouldn’t let him in. 

He looked at his icon, and his soul 
rose up in one frenzied supplication 
to the painted Madonna. 

“Oh, holy picture, help me! Make 

miracle for me! Make them let me 

in!” 
He sat there in the deepening shad- 
ows, and his black eyes, dull with agony, 
moved to and fro. They lighted on 
something lying on the floor beneath the 
window. It glittered in the red rays 
of the setting sun as if it were made 
of fire. Mindful of the interpreter’s 
instructions, he tiptoed cautiously across 
the room ana looked at it. It was a 
slender golden chain with a gold purse 
at one end of it” He had seerfthat 
chain before. 

He picked it up and opened it. In- 
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side the purse were ten little pieces of 
gold. Nikolas Nikolaivitch stood look- 
ing at them as if he were petrified. 
Ten pieces of gold, and his for the tak- 
ing! Was this an answer to his prayer? 

No one would know where he had 
got them. These great Americans, who 
disposed of people’s lives without giv- 
ing them even time to answer their 
questions, they wouldn’t ask where he 
had got it. They would take the mgqney 
and let him in. His mother, his sis- 
ters, the little Ivan—how could he go 
back to Russia and face them? The 
Madonna had sent the money and made 
a miracle! Even if they found out 


later and put him into prison, what 
would that matter as long as they let 
him in? 

In his excitement, the icon slipped 
from his hand as it stole out to take 
It lay face downward on 


the money. 
the floor. 

Don’t lie. Don’t steal. Then the good 
God will be your friend. 

He saw the words that the priest had 
written. Again he felt his mother’s 
hands trembling on his hair... Was this 
the miracle that the Madonna had made 
for him—that he should be so bitterly 
tempted and remain honest? 

Against his own will, he shut the 
purse. 

“Oh, holy picture, help me! 
me!” 

The words had hardly left his lips 
when the door opened and Mortimer 
Dennis, with a servant behind him, 
walked in. 

Gallant figure, debonair walk, sunny 
smile—there was no mistaking that 
splendid personality. The boy flung 
himself across the room, a*torrent of 
Russian pouring out of his mouth, and 
thrust the purse into Mortimer Dennis’ 


Help 


astonished hands. 

“Why, this is the boy I’ve come to 
look for,” he said to the servant. 
“What are you doing here all alone, 
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sonny?” He looked at the jeweled 
trinket shifting and shining in the sun- 
shine. “Whose purse is this?” 

The boy pointed to the glittering 
chain, and talked faster than ever. 

“T can’t make head or tail of what 
he’s saying,” said Mortimer Dennis to 
the man beside him. “Get hold of an 
interpreter, will you? And tell the 
commissioner I’m here. He expects 
me. Here’s my card.” 

The servant took the card and went 
to the door. As he opened it, the han- 
dle was turned from the other side, 
and Virginia van der Weyde walked in. 

“I think I must have dropped my 
purse in here.” She advanced into the 
room, her eyes searching the floor. “I 
had it in here a few minutes ago.” 

She looked up and saw Mortimer 
Dennis. At the sight of the man she 
loved, a dreadful trembling took her. 

“You!” said she. 

“You!” said he. 

“What are you doing here? 
together. 

“I came to look for your emigrant.” 

“T came to look for yours.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, 
and laughed like children for sheer joy. 
Then they suddenly remembered their 
last parting, and the light went out of 
their eyes. 

“I’ve lost my purse,” said Virginia 
van der Weyde coldly. “It’s gold, set 
with rubies, on a fine gold chain.” 

“Is this it?” He held it out to her. 

“Why, you've got it!” she cried. 

“T’ve got it,” said Mortimer Dennis, 
and the look she loved and dreaded 
came into his eyes. She began to trem- 
ble so that she could hardly speak. 

“Give it to me,” she said faintly. 

“Here it is.” She put out her hands 
to take it, and his hands closed over 
both of hers. “Virginia!” he whispered. 
“Virginia !” 

At the beating of that strong pulse 
on hers something went snap inside 
Virginia van der Weyde’s head. 
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* they said 


“T can’t help it! I can’t! I can’t!” 
she said to herself helplessly. ‘It’s 
stronger than I!” 

“Virginia!” he, whispered. “Vir- 
ginia !” 

“Oh, what is it?” she cried to this 
splendor of life that was _ rushing 
through and through her. “What is 
it ?”” 

“It’s I breaking my chains and com- 
ing out of my prison,” cried the heart 
within her. 

But Virginia yan der Weyde was 
not listening to her heart, but to her 
lover. 

“What is it?” she whispered help- 
lessly, looking up at him. 

“It’s love,’ said Mortimer Dennis, 
and his arms went round her. “Darling 
of my soul, it’s love!” His head bent 
lower and lower until her lips were 
one with his. 

“Oh, God,” said Virginia van der 
Weyde, “if he goes on kissing me any 
longer, I shall die of joy!” 

‘What's the meaning of this?” cried 
a voice behind them. * 

Still holding each other’s hands, still 
with that radiance on their faces that 
there is no mistaking, they turned and 
saw the duke. 

“What’s the meaning of this” 
repeated. 

“Tt means I can’t marry you,” said 
Virginia, facing the situation boldly, as 
befitted her father’s child. > 

“Not marry me!” cried the duke in 
a fury. “But you’re engaged to me!” 

“No, I’m not,” said Virginia van der 
Weyde. She whipped off her white 
glove and took off her diamond ring. 
“I’m crazy to be a duchess, but I can’t 
do it. *It’s stronger than I.” 

“What’s stronger than you?” de- 
manded the duke. 
“Love!” said 

Weyde. 

“ove!” repeated the duke scorn- 
fully. “Last night you told me you 
didn’t believe in love.” 


> he 


Virginia van der 
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Then last night I was an idiot!” 
said Virginia van der Weyde, with en- 
gaging candor. “Last night my heart 
was asleep and now it’s awake.” 

“Heart!” cried the duke furiously. 
“If you think I'll allow you or any 
other woman to make a fool of me, 
you're very much mistaken.” 

“It’s nothing to the fool this man 
has made of me,” said Virginia van 
der Weyde. “I wanted to marry a 
duke, and I’m going to marry an emi- 
grant.” She slipped her hand through 
her lover’s arm, and her blue eyes 
sparkled roguishly. “An accursed emi- 
grant! My worst enemy couldn’t wish 
me a greater comedown than that!” 

“T think we'll refer this business to 
your father, Miss van der Weyde, and 
hear what he has to say.” 

Virginia van der Weyde’s laugh was 
beautiful. It was considered by many 
people who loved her to be her great- 
est charm. Adoring reporters had ran- 
sacked their brains to find fitting simi- 
les for it, from living music and laugh- 
ing water down to the silver-tinkling 
cymbals of St. Paul. But at that 
moment there was only one word to 
describe it accurately. She giggled— 
yes, the proud Miss van der Weyde 

ggled, like a happy housemaid out 
or the day with her young man. 

“Don’t about papa. He 


gis 


worry 


doesn’t give two cents about my being 


a duchess. Papa’ll be awfully 
pleased.” 

“So will my father,” said Mortimer 
Dennis, shouting with laughter at the 
thought of the drunken porter being 
asked to give his consent. 

“I’ve nothing to say to you, sir,” 
said the duke insolently, “I'll deal with 
you later.” 

“Why not now?” remarked Morti- 
mer Dennis. “I’m quite ready.” 

“By God, you’d better be careful”— 
the duke’s fist clenched—“or I won’t 
be answerable for what may occur!” 

With a quick movement, Mortimer 
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Dennis put Virginia van der Weyde 
behind him. 

“Tf it’s fighting you’re asking for,” 
he remarked affably, “I’m your man.” 

“I'm not in the habit of fighting be- 
fore ladies, sir,” remarked the duke 
majestically. 

“Don’t mind me,” said Virginia van 
der Weyde, and again she giggled hap- 
pily. “You may fight all you like, as 
far as I’m concerned. I’m quite ready 
to pledge my word to marry the man 
who wins!” She looked at her splen- 
did lover towering above the duke ; then 
her face changed, and sge stepped be- 
tween the two men and laid her hand 
softly on her discarded suitor’s arm. 
“See here!” she said softly. “What's 
the good of being angry about noth- 
ing? You ought to be glad.” 

“Glad!” cried the duke, and his blond 
face went red with anger. “Glad to 
be made a laughingstock in the face 
of all America!” 

“All America’s too busy to worry 
about us,” said Virginia van der 
Weyde. “Nobody knows anything 
about it except you and papa.and me. 
I wouldn’t let him tell the papers. I 
was afraid I might change my mind.” 

“But J told the papers,” said the 
duke. 

“Then send for them and tell them 
you’ve changed your mind. You can 
tell them I’m dead with disappointment 
if you want to.” She laughed happily. 
“That'll be true, anyway. You're not 
half as disappointed as I am, however 
disappointed you are.” 

“With me this is no question of per- 
sonal disappointment, Miss van der 
Weyde. It’s a purely business arrange- 
ment between your father and me.” 

“So papa told me after your inter- 
view,” said Virginia van der Weyde, 
her blue eyes suddenly blazing. “If 
there’d been any personal feeling, as 
you call it, do you think I’d stand here 
and laugh? Papa said that, from the 
way you talked, I might have been a 
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bale of cotton. Well, I guess I’m cor- 
nering cotton. You can go straight 
back and tell papa that this deal’s not 
going through.” 

“Allow me to open the door for you,” 
said Mortimer Dennis politely, “for if 
you go on talking like that to Miss-van 
der Weyde, I won’t be answerable for 
what may occur.” 

“Damn it all!” cried the duke, beside 
himself with fury. 

“You're leaving your junk on the 
table,” interrupted Dennis urbanely. 

The duke took his diamond ring and 

went. . 
“Oh, my soul,” said Mortimer Den- 
nis, looking after him, “are you sure 
you won’t regret it? The great world 
has gone through that door!” 

“Then, for goodness sake, make haste 
and shut it!” cried Virginia van der 
Weyde. 

3efore it had closed, she was in her 
lover’s arms. 

“Excuse me, but have you found 
your purse, Miss van der Weyde?” 
asked the commissioner suddenly. 

“My purse?” said Virginia van der 
Weyde, and she had the grace to blush. 
She turned to Mortimer Dennis, who 
was still holding it. “Oh, yes, we’ve 
found my purse,” she said happily, 
“haven’t we?” 

The old man’s keen eyes moved from 
one radiant face to the other. . From 
the look of them, it seemed to him that 
they had found something a good deal 
more valuable than a purse, even if it 
was made of rubies and gold. 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Find it?” repeated the girl. “I don’t 
know. Where did we find it?” 

“In here,” replied Mortimer Dennis, 
and he suddenly remembered the 
young emigrant. He turned around 
and looked for the boy. 

In the sunshine behind the curtain, 
the boy was kneeling with his icon be- 
fore him. 

“Oh, holy picture, help me! Help 


me! Make a miracle for me! Make 


them let me in!” 

“That boy picked it up and gave it 
to me,” said Dennis to the commis- 
sioner. “My name is Mortimer Dennis 
and I wrote to you this morning. This 
is the boy I wanted to find.” 

“And that’s the boy / wanted to 
find!” cried Virginia van der Weyde. 

The commissioner looked from one 
to the other. It seemed to him that 
a good many things had been found on 
Ellis Island that afternoon. 

“Oh, commissioner, you'll let us take 
him away, won’t you?” 

“Why not? If he’s passed his in® 
spection.” He laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, and his eyes fell on 
the paper clutched in the dirty hand. 
“What’s this? Undesirable alien?” 

“What's wrong, commissioner?” 

“His ticket’s marked ‘Undesirable 
alien.’ That means he’s been up for 
inspection and been rejected. I’m 
sorry, Miss van der Weyde, but this’ll 
have to be inquired into before we can 
let him in.” 

“Oh, but I want him!” cried the girl. 
“If it hadn’t been for him ” She 
stopped short, and her face went rosy 
red. “If it hadn’t been for him, I 
shouldn’t have come here to-day.” 

“Nor I,” said Dennis under his 
breath, but Virginia van der Weyde 
heard him. 

“T’ll send for the interpreter,” said 
the commissioner. 

It was a day of happy little coinci- 
dences. The words were hardly out of 
his mouth when the interpreter came 
back for the boy. In his hand he held 
a brown-paper parcel tied with green 
string. 

“You’re the very man I want, in- 
terpreter. Come here a moment, will 
you? Can you tell me what’s wrong 
with this boy?” 

“Nothing, commissioner.” 

“Then why’s his ticket marked ‘U. 
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Inside of two minutes the interpreter 
had explained the situation and handed 
the commissioner the parcel he had in 
his hand. 

“TI think you'll 
money inside all right, sir.’ , 

Sure enough, the fifty dollars .were 
inside, 

“And he gave it to the girl because 
he thought she was going blind,” said 
Virginia van der Weyde softly, and 
her blue eyes filled with tears. 

“And he didn’t keep the purse, al- 
though it had the money in it that would 
have made them let him in,” said Mor- 
timer Dennis, and his gray eyes were 
very kind. 

“Rather a desirable little alien, all 
things consitlered.” The commissioner 
took his pen and scratched out the 
“an 


find his entrance 
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“Well,” said Virginia van der Weyde 
as they were going home in her father’s 


motor launch half an _ hour Iater, 
“you've got my purse and you’ve got 
my emigrant and you’ve got me! 
What are you going to do with us?” 

“I’m going to keep all three.” 

“T guess I’ll need some keeping.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said he. 

“I should think you're afraid of 
nothing.” 

“Nothing except death!” 
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“Are you afraid of death?” asked 
the girl, looking up at her lover. 

“Ves, now I’ve got you.” 

Virginia van der Weyde looked down 
into the luminous waters, all flushed 


.with scarlet and gold, and their talk 


ofthe night before came back to her. 

“Then if I throw my heart into the 
sea mow, you won't jump overboard 
and rescue it for me?” 

“Throw it into the sea and I'll bring 
it back for you. Throw it into the gut- 
ter and I’ll pick it out again. Throw 
it into the bottomless pit of hell and 
I’ll come after it, Virginia.” 

“Gee whiz! Some rescue!” cried the 
heart beside him. 

But Mortimer Dennis was not listen- 
ing to hearts at that moment. He was 
too busy kissing the lips he loved. 

“Wake up, son! There’s the Statue 
of Liberty!” said Dennis, looking down 
at their emigrant. 

“Hush! He’s asleep. He’s dream- 
ing of America,” said the girl softly. 

“He’s dreaming of you,” said her 
lover tenderly. 

As it happened, he was dreaming of 
neither. Worn out with emotion and 
hunger, he was dreaming of roast pork 
and fried onions, frizzling and bubbling 
and sizzling in a two-handled, gray- 
enameled American pan. 
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BLUE SERGE AND TAFFETA 


T is the sweet delusion of half 
the denizens of Broadway, 
and the profoundest regret of 
the other half, that nobody 
else in the metropolis cares 

the toss of a nickel about their lives and 
business. 

It is a belief that seems demonstrably 
superstitious in a city populous with 
night and day watchmen, elevator boys, 
janitors, and tradespeople. Neverthe- 
less, it thrives, and the citizens go about 
their interesting, and frequently curious, 
activities, wholly unconscious of the 
gaze of many observant eyes, Some of 
them are sympathetic eyes, some of 
them contemptuous—these, of course, 
belong to the elevator boys—and some 
are filled with love or lonely longing. 
But they are all closely observant. 

Annette Russell, for example, though 
she spent some hours daily in watching 
other people’s comings and goings, from 
her dining-room window, never dreamed 
that she became, in her turn, the sub- 
ject of speculation. Her life was so 
empty of all interest to herself that she 
had become incapable of imagining that 
it could be of interest to any one else. 

She expressed her sense of the stale- 
ness of existence in blue serge. When 
a woman who is still young, being nei- 
ther notably ill-favored nor conspicu- 


ously poor, takes to wearing blue serge 
both winter and summer,’ she may be 
considered to have plumbed the final 
depth of dullness and boredom. She 
has looked into the future, and has seen 
a long vista of blue-serge days stretch- 
ing into the beyond, and does not care. 

Annette Russell did not care; and, 
if circumstances had not conspired 
against her, she might have continued 
to wear blue serge to the end—or, as 
she was, considerably younger than 
David Russell, until black serge became 
a necessary tribute to the departed. 
Blue was her color, anyway, and serge 
was modest and unostentatious—a suit- 
able material for a dutiful wife and 
homemaker. There was no one to take 
any interest in the subject of her ap- 
parel, except her husband; and as for 
David Russell, she might have appeared 
before him, without seriously distract- 
ing him from his own preoccupations, in 
a dinner gown of sackcloth incrusted 
with ashes. 

In the complexity of modern life, 
however, one must continually antici- 
pate the unexpected. Fate had ordered 
it otherwise, and, in pursuance of her 
design, caused Annette Russell’s dining- 
room window to overlook the lunch 
route of Stella Delehanty, junior part- 
ner in-the Vanity Box. 
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“The poor little blue-serge lady was 
at her window, as usual,” she remarked 
one afternoon to the senior partner. 
“Such a gray, sad little face! I felt like 
smiling up at her, just to make her feel 
that life might not be so dull as she 
thinks—but she has one of those droopy, 
weary mouths, that look like they’ve 
forgotten how to smile. No wonder, I 
guess, if she has, nothing to wear but 
blue serge.” 

“She has discovered, perhaps, that the 
world is hollow,” said Madame Louise, 
who, in addition to a sympathetic heart, 
was the possessor of a business head. 
“Look her up in the directory, and put 
her on the mailing list. Some day she’ll 
realize the consolation of clothes.” 

The result was the periodical receipt, 
by Mrs. Russell, of certain artistically 
tinted envelopes containing elegantly 
phrased intimations of the arrival of 
exclusive models for the new season. 
Now and ‘then was added a confidential 
and enticing postscript concerning end- 
of-the-season bargains. They were 
sorted out of his mail by David Russell, 
with an impatient raising of heavy eye- 
brows, and passed over the breakfast 
table, to be promptly consigned to the 
little green-and-white wastebasket that 
stood in the shadow of the mission writ- 
ing desk near the window. 

Mighty, 
printer's ink. 
the Vanity Box every afternoon, on her 


however, is the pull of 


Though Annette passed 
way to Central Park, with scarcely a 
glance except in contempt of its fluffy 
and frivolous styles, the subconscious 
impulse of the advertisement remained. 
It required only the stimulus of an un- 
usual event to bring it into operation; 
and, rare as unusual events had become 
in Annette’s life, a highly extraordinary 
one presently happened. 

Mrs. Russell was suddenly moved to 
dine alone at a restaurant. 

David Russell was out of town for a 
week—on business, of course. Nobody, 
least of all his wife, would have sus- 
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pected him of doing anything or going 
anywhere except for strictly business 
reasons. His wife had this in common 
with happier women—she would spend 
most of her day in urgent ordering and 
preparation of dinner when a man’s 
appetite was in question. When left 
alone, on the other hand, the endless 
fuss and labor of meals would appear 
to her as unnecessary; and she would 
endeavor to support existence on cheese, 
sandwiches and apple cake. 

On the second day she discovered cer- 
tain curious properties of this appar- 
ently harmless diet. Toward evening it 
produced a strange and novel excita- 
tion, a restlessness and craving for so- 
ciety that thrilled and terrified her. She 
wandered a while around the deserted 
house, sitting in various chairs at vari- 
ous windows. Finally, encountering the 
last piece of apple cake on the dining- 
room sideboard, she fled from it in hor- 
ror to her bedroom, where she pinned 
on a hat with unnecessary vigor. 

Ten minutes later she found herself, 
in a maze of emotions, complicated by 
a sharp and unaccustomed physical hun- 
ger, on the Broadway sidewalk, in front 
of McNally’s. It was a glowing, genial 
restaurant that had always fascinated 
her on her decorous evening strolls with 
Mr. Russell. It exhaled music and col- 
ored lights and laughter, and through 
its diaphanous curtains glimpses were 
obtainable of joyous young people who 
danced. To Annette Russell, its per- 
pendicular electric sign had long symbo- 
lized the light-hearted gayety of youth, 
and all the color and music of life that 
were lacking in the grim routine of her 
existence. Fora minute or two she hes- 
itated, passing and repassing the en- 
trance, until at last a great longing and 
curiosity seized her, and wafted*her in 
through the revolving doors. 

Seated apart at a small table, knitting 
her brows over a menu that resembled 
a department-store price list in most re- 
spects, except the absence of an index, 
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she glanced up now and then in a scared 
way at the orchestra and the enthusias- 
tic dancers who gyrated bewilderingly 
past her. A dark and vivacious face 
across the floor seized her attention with 
a startling effect of acquaintance. 

“Why, that’s the girl,” she thought, 
“who passes my window every day. I 
wonder who she is.” 

The waiter grew restless. 

“T can’t see anything I like,” said 


‘Mrs. Russell, in desperation, putting 


down the card with a helpless little 
smile. 

The waiter was a human being—an 
Irish-American one, who wore his hy- 
phen with legitimate pride as a member 
of the only race entitled to that decora- 
tion. All the waiters at McNally’s were 
human beings ; but, lest you should con- 
sider this a sweeping and excessive 
statement, it must be recalled that Mc- 
Nally’s was not situated in the roaring 
forties, but at Umptieth Street, oppo- 
site the Vanity Box. He went to the 
unheard-of length, this waiter, of tak- 
ing a personal interest in Mrs. Russell’s 
preferences, and, under the influence of 
his twinkling blue eyes and sonorous 
brogue, she gradually began to feel at 
ease over a poulet en casserole. 

She became aware that the dark girl, 
seated across the floor with a party of 
charmed and highly temperamental 
friends, had recognized her. The dark 
girl was ravishingly dressed in pink taf- 
feta, of a chic to be expected in the 
junior partner of the Vanity Box. She 
smiled ecstaticaHy at Mrs. Russell; and 
Annette, after summoning up a shy 
smile in return, became suddenly con- 
scious of her plain blue serge, and 
glanced away. 

After the next dance, she looked up 
to find the dark girl standing at the side 
of her table. 

“We've seen each other so often that 
we ought to be acquainted,” observed 
that irresponsible young person. “My 
name’s Delehanty.” 


“I look for you every day,” replied 
Mrs. Russell. “You see, you come be- 
tween the iceman and the grocer. It 
helps me to get through the morning.” 

“You look too lonesome,” persisted 
Miss Delehanty. 

“T guess I’m used to it,” said Mrs. 
Russell, with a moue of resignation. 

Stella’s sympathetic heart was 
touched. . 

“You must let me “find you a part- 
ner,” she suggested. 

Annette Russell protested that she 
was not dressed, that she was out of 
practice, that her shoes hurt her, that 
she could not stay; no doubt she would 
have finished by exhausting the reasons 
a woman will adduce for not doing 
something that she cordially desires to 
do. A man would have withdrawn the 
offer, with apologies. Miss Delehanty, 
however, merely whisked away down 
the floor, and returned promptly with 
the promised partner. 

He was Reginald Myers, a tall and 
sufficiently good-looking fellow, with 
sophomore-hair and clothes so smooth 
that he seemed not so much to have 
dressed himself in them as to have been 
poured into them and allowed to set. 
After two dances, and the stimulation 
of the rapid-fire chatter at Miss Dele- 
hanty’s table, he and Annette became 
almost intimate. Becoming intimate 
was a process in which Reginald Myers 
had some claims to be considered an 
expert. 

“Do you know,” he whispered, as he 
took her back after the third dance, 
“that you have the sweetest, sunniest 
hair in the world?” 

This was welcome news to Annette, 
but she felt a quick flush of shame that 
such wonderful hair should be covered 
by a hat of the season before last. The 
transparent brim worn by Miss Dele- 
hanty seemed infinitely more appropri- 
ate to hair like that. 

When the party broke up, there was 
an unwonted sparkle in her innocent 
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blue eyes, her usually pale cheeks were 
delicately flushed, and her small mouth 
no longer drooped at the corners. 

“You are too pretty to go home 
alone,” said Reginald Myers, “even if 
it is only a couple of blocks away.” 

And at the door of her darkened 
house he raised her hand to his lips, 
just like the hero of a romance. It was 
a firm, white, dainty little hand, and 
not at all difficult to hold. 

“It has been an evening that I shall 
not readily forget,” he added, with the 
graceful facility of prolonged practice. 
“Promise that you will come again.” 

Annette Russell raised a face that 
seemed to have become almost brilliant 
in the moonlight, and promised that she 
would. Then she tore herself away, in 
sudden panic, and the door of her silent 
home closed behind her. 

Mark, now, the power of advertise- 
ment. For, on the*morrow, when she 
started across Broadway, on her sched- 
uled promenade in the park, the sober 
little figure in blue serge stopped sud- 
denly-on the car tracks, retraced her 
steps, and, after a momentary flutter of 
hesitation, plunged into the Vanity Box. 

“I want to talk to you about a new 
costume,” she told the majestic senior 
partner. 

Behind the workroom partition, Stella 
Delehanty looked up in secret triumph, 
smiling at her reflection in the mirror 
above her desk. 

“With pleasure, madame,” she heard 
the senior partner reply. “Something 
quiet; in—blue serge, perhaps?” 


“No, nothing at all like that,” flut- - 


tered Annette Russell. “I want the 
smartest, cutest tango frock imaginable 
—in blue taffeta.” 


IT. 


It is not enough to say that in the 
ensuing weeks Annette Russell became 
a smart and elaborate dresser. She be- 
came a sort of dress debauchee; she 
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delivered herself up to an exultant riot 
of clothes. 

Though she still crossed Broadway to 
the park, it was no longer as a sober citi- 
zen in blue serge, but as a mirror of 
the latest styles, from her transparent 
hat brim to the kid shoes tinted to 
match her frocks. It was no longer 
in solitude, moreover, that she prome- 
naded in the afternoons. Invariably, she 
enjoyed the impeccable escort of Regi- 
nald Myers; and when she came to the 
Vanity Box, it was Myers who awaited 
her at an adjacent soda fountain, 

These extraneous changes were coin- 
cident with a notable alteration in the 
personality of Annette Russell herself, 
to such a degree that the partners 
would sometimes greet’ her with sin- 
cere astonishment. The dull, colorless 
woman of a few weeks before had given 
place to a brisk and vital creature, alert 
in movement and speech, sophisticated 
by every art of the hairdresser’s par- 
lor. In the confections of the Vanity 
Box Annette revealed an unsuspected 
slimness and supple grace, a remarkably 
trim ankle, and arms that were mani- 
festly intended for lace sleeves. 

“On my soul,” said Stella Delehanty, 
“T never thought you were so pretty !” 

Mrs. Russell’s eyes sparkled under 
her transparent brim. 

“It’s just a matter of clothes,” 
said. “I lived in the country when | 
was a girl, and after I got married it 
didn’t seem worth the trouble to dress. 
I never dreamed what a difference 
clothes could make—in everything.” 

“Dress,” said Madame Louise, “is the 
finest medicine in life. By the same 
token, I ought to have ‘Doctor of Dress’ 
in gold letters after my name. Frocks 
for all emotions, broken hearts knit up, 
and faded illusions restored to their 
pristine beauty. 4 


she 


It’s an idea! 
‘Bengaline for the blues!” said Stella, 
with enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Russell bunched up a filmy even- 
ing gown that hung against the wall of 
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the fitting room, and laid the delicate 
material against her glowing cheek. 

“Dear, pretty things!” she said. 
“They make the whole world look dif- 
ferent. I thought I was resigned to 
sitting in a window seat and letting life 
go past me as a railroad train rushes 
past a hobo at a grade crossing. Strange 
how life can rush past you when you’re 
not really living it! Every minute 
drags, but in spite of that you seem to 
wake up every other morning to find 
yourself a year older. The Fourth of 
July’s no sooner past than it’s Christ- 
mas. It’s the ghastly monotony that 
ages you.” She smiled a fittle shyly at 
Madame Louise. “Of busy 
women like you don’t think about old 
age,” she added; “but the woman with 
nothing on earth to do can see it creep- 
ing up to her; and then one day she 
loses a tooth, or finds a gray hair, and 
a sort of panic gets her, and she simply 
has to do something. The real remedy 
is clothes, and more clothes. When can 
you have that foulard ready?” 

“It won’t take more than a week,” 
promised the senior partner. 

“I’m relying on you,” replied Annette 
Russell. “Good-by till then.” 

As they watched her cross Broadway, 
the partners observed that a _ highly 
groomed young man awaited her on the 


course, 


opposite sidewalk. 


almost said Ma- 


“But nobody would ever 


“She's a beauty,” 
dame Louise. 
have known it if we hadn’t put her on 
the mailing list. Who is the swell beau 
from the magazine cover?” 

Miss Delehanty showed symptoms of 
uneasiness. 

“That,” she replied, with a touch of 
half-conscious scorn, “is the man who 
taught me to tango. I introduced them 
at McNally’s, one night when she looked 
like all her friends had left town and 
the cook had given notice; but I gave 
him to her to play with, not to monkey 
with. You'd think she would have bet- 
ter sense than to pte herself up that 


way on a near-man like Reginald My- 
ers.” 

“Tango instructor, huh?’ The sen- 
ior partner gazed after them with a 
frown. “Well, she’s just the sort of 
simple innocent that never thinks what 
she’s doing half the time; and she’s 
just about the age to have no kind of 
sense at all.” 

“What age?’ 
hanty. 

“Why, the age when women look 
around for a Reginald, og a Rupert, or 
some similar creature. Reginald stands 
for a lot of things—romance and poetry, 
sympathy, tenderness—all the things a 
woman misses once she has let herself 
grow dull and slack. The only conso- 
lation is that Reginalds don’t usually 
have enough punch to be dangerous.” 

“Well, she won’t have him much 
longer,” said Stella, turning away. 
“He’s engaged for Palm Beach in a few 
weeks.” 

Madame Louise whipped around 
from the window in sudden dismay. 

“T almost guessed it!” she cried. “Do 
you know that Mrs. Russell just ordered 
two Palm Beach frocks?” 

They contemplated each other’s faces 
in consternation for a space. Then Miss 
Delehanty convulsively clenched her 
small fists. 

“I'll make 
cheaper than a 
she announced. 


, 


, 


demanded Stella Dele- 


that boob feel 


Grand 


Myers 
Street bargain 
counter,” 

“It may be nothing but a coincidence,” 
admitted Madame Louise, without con- 
viction. ‘‘And, anyway, it’s none of our 


- funeral.” 


“Isn’t it?’ demanded Stella, thor- 
oughly scandalized. “I call it intoler- 
ably immoral. Why, it’s only six weeks 
since he was pestering me to marry 
him!” 

ITI, 

It was in a state of pleasant expec- 
tation that Reginald Myers called at the 
Vanity Box on the following afternoon. 
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The fact that he had been summoned 
by Miss Delehanty opened up a number 
of variously delightful possibilities. 
Plainly, she was pleased with him, or 
sorry for him, or angry with him; and, 
in any case, to have stimulated her to 
open display of emotion had the titilla- 
tion of a triumph for Reginald Myers. 

The shop was deserted, but he knew 
Stella’s workroom behind the frosted- 
glass partition at the back. Accordingly, 
he burst in upon her, radiantly fresh and 
immaculate fyym his tango tea room, 
with a pink rose in his mathematically 
correct coat. . Stella cleared a space 
among the varicolored hats on her lit- 
tered bench, and perched aloft on it, mo- 
tioning him into her chair. Thus, from 
a favorable eminence, she fixed upon 
him large black eyes of disapproval. 

“Well, here I am, according to com- 
mand,” said Reginald, unabashed. “It’s 
worth cutting an engagement just to get 
a glimpse of you. Do you know, Miss 
Delehanty, you have the sweetest, cun- 
ningest. mouth in the world?” 

‘Leave out the tango talk,” said Stella 
impatiently. ‘This is a serious matter. 
I promised to be a sister to you, and I’ve 
got duties. Look here, Mr. Myers, what 
are your precise intentions regarding 
Annette Russell ?” 

A flicker of delight showed in the 
handsome features of Reginald Myers, 
and he smiled a superior smile of un- 
derstanding. So that was why she had 
sent for him! Stella Delehanty could 
tell him frankly to his face that she did 
not, consider him eligible, but she was 
unable to contemplate with equanimity 
the spectacle of his devotion to another 
woman. He had-won a victory as de- 
lightful as it was unexpected—he had 
succeeded in making Stella Delehanty 
jealous. 

“My friendship with Mrs. Russell,” 
he answered suavely, “is surely a mat- 
ter between myself and Annette Rus- 
sell.” 

“You forget that I introduced you,” 


returned Stella warmly. “I’m heartily 
sorry for it now.” 

She was certainly and most adorably 
jealous, thought Myers. 

“Mrs. Russell is entitled to choose her 
friends without supervision,” he said. 
“She came of age—well, quite some time 
ago ; and as for me, Miss Delehanty, you 
offered to be a sister. You didn’t say 
anything about Dutch aunts.” 

“You don’t understand. . Mrs. Rus- 
sell isn’t happy, and she doesn’t know 
anything about Broadway, and it simply 
isn’t fair. Anyway, I can’t sit still and 
see her do anything she’ll be bitterly 
sorry for afterward.” 

She pointed a slim, accusing finger at 
Myers. 

“Such, for instance,” she shot at him, 
“as running off to Palm Beach!” 

Myers started, stammered a little, and 
rose to his feet. 

“You’ve been listening to some silly 
gossip or other,” he said, flushing. 
“We're good friends, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Although she no longer held the dom- 
inant position, Stella met him eye to 
eye. 

“You can’t fool me, you know! I 
sent for you to tell you, as a friend, that 
you’d better drop it.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“If you don’t, I shall It was 
Stella’s turn to stammer, but she did 
not “T don’t know the exact 
thing that I shall do, but you can de- 
pend on its being something pretty des- 
pérate. I tell you I won’t stand for 
it! I like Mrs. Russell. You—you 
ought to know that it could never last.” 

“Well, go ahead and do it,” retarted 
Myers hotly. “Do your meanest, and 
see if you stop it. You won’t, you know 
—you’ll only hurry things up that way. 
I’m desperate, too. Annette is lonely 
and miserable, and she wants me; and, 
in a way—l’m fond of her. But the 
point is that I’ve simply got to do some- 
thing. This dancing business has got on 


” 


weaken. 
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my nerves till I can’t rest. Nothing but 
dance, dance, day after day, and all 
night long; dancing to the same old 
tunes in the same old blazing restau- 
rants, listening to the same old silly 
chatter—pretending to be gay and 
amused when I’m scared to my spinal 
column. I tell you I’m sick of it! I’m 
sick to death of the whole business, and 
I’ve got to take a tumble out of it some- 
how. At first, it was just a pleasant 
way of earning a living without honest 
work. Now it’s a torture I’d do any- 
thing to escape. It’s the ghastly monot- 
ony of the life that gets you!” 

With this curious inversion of Mrs, 
Russell’s_ plaint, he stopped, breathless 
and angry, and waved his hat in a ges- 
ture of helplessness. 

“And you told me yourself what it 
has made of me,” he went on. “I 
stopped in it too long, and the life got 
hold of me till I’m fit for nothing else. 
I’m a dancing man—good Lord, what a 
contradiction in terms!—a teacher of 
childish trots and silly prancing, a con- 
soler of discontented women and an en- 
tertainer of fool girls; and at last I shal] 
be left among the ruck of miserable for- 
tune hunters that hang around Broad- 
way, dancing for a bed and a dinner and 
playing cards for my clothes! Don’t 
think I want to live on Annette’s money 
—I’m not as down as that. Not 
yet! I want a that’s all—a 
chance to get out into the real world 
and do a real man’s work in it. I want 
the chance that you wouldn’t give me 
yourself.” . 

Stella Delehanty softened perceptibly. 

“But couldn’t you do it by yourself? 
Do the work first, I mean. Most men 
have to make good, first.” 

“T could, Stella, if you’d only give me 
a glimmer of hope,” replied Myers sur- 
prisingly. His voice fell into a soft and 
persuasive register. “Even now, if you 
would only give me the least little whis- 
per of encouragement, I’d cut every- 
thing and jump into the fight with my 


low 
chance, 


coat off. I could do it—for you! - But 
just for myself it wouldn’t seem worth 
the trouble. Stella, it’s only one word! 
Can't you say it while there’s time?” 

“I’m sorry,” replied Miss Delehanty 
sadly. “I’ve already told you how im- 
possible it is. I can’t explain. If you 
were a girl, you would know.” 

“Then don’t blame me,” snapped My- 
ers, crushing on his hat, “for anything 
that happens. Good-by!” 

Boylike, he hesitated a moment at 
the door, half hoping thatshe would call 
him back; but when she simply picked 
in bewilderment at the buckle of a hat 
beside her, without glancing at him, 
Reginald Myers turned away again and 
plunged through the shop into Broad- 
way. 

When the sound of his retreating 
footsteps had died away, Stella Dele- 
hanty ran round through the green-and- 
white stillness of the shop to the senior 
partner’s tiny office, beyond the fitting 
room. At least, she had the intention of 
gaining the senior partner’s office, but 
she did not succeed in getting there— 
for in a long chair, in the corner of 
the fitting room, very quiet and pale in 
her blue taffeta gown, sat Annette Rus- 
sell. Stella emitted a musical little yelp 
and halted, hands clasped, in mid-ca- 
reer. 

“You here!” she whispered. “I didn’t 
know -” 

“’m glad 
Russell. 
of trouble and 

“You heard ?” 

“All I had any desire to hear. 
been trying my best to bolt for the last 
ten minutes, but I was afraid to make 
a noise.”’ 

. I wonder,” said Stella, 
you'll ever forgive me?” 

“You, child!” Mrs. Russell seemed 
to have suddenly become poised in a 
new and imperturbable gravity. “Why, 
I have to thank you for everything! 
This morning I told my husband that 


didn’t,” replied M rs. 


“It has saved me a whole lot 


you 


anxiety, and so on.” 


I’ve 


“whether 
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it was too late to give up Reginald My- 
ers. Well, five minutes later I was sorry 
for it. I had never realized 3 

She rose, and made as if to go. 

“Won’t you wait for Madame Lou- 
ise?” asked Stella. 

“Not to-day. You see, when I told 
Dave it was too late—my husband—he 
cried. He laid his poor, tired, gray. head 
on the dressing table and sobbed; and 
then I would have cut my hand off 
not to have said it. It was terrible! I 
never knew he had any feelings before, 
about anything. For that matter, I 
never knew I had any myself; but he’s 
more of a man than the—the other 
one, I’m going right home to tell him 
it isn’t too late—that it’s only just in 
time.” 

IV. 

“Sure, it was just like the things the 

littlé magazine writers put in their punk 


stories,” said Madame Louise, as she 


locked up the safe that evening. “When 
I heard you make that date with young 
Myers, I sent round for Mrs. Russell 
to come and be fitted, and made an 
excuse to slip out to the workrooms to 


see why her frocks were late. I left 
her near the partition, where she could 
get an earfull. Big medicine, but I 
hope it’s all right.” 

The partners were moving in the di- 
rection of the street door when a sharp 
tinkle from the telephone cut the con- 
versation short. 

“Yes, this is the Vanity Box,” said 
Madame Louise, in the gloom at the 
rear. “Who? Oh, I’m terribly sorry 
to have kept you waiting, Mrs. Russell. 
The foulard will have to be done over 
again, I’m afraid—a stupid mistake in 
the workrooms. Hold up the foulard? 
I don’t quite hear. Oh, you don’t think 
you'll want it, after all? I see! Some- 
thing neat and quiet, but just a little 
smart—in blue serge? Exactly! Oh, 
nothing is too much trouble, I assure 
you. Good-by!” 

She hung up the receiver and came 
forward into the lighted front with a 
sigh of relief. 

“IT guess most of us have had our 
taffeta moments,” she said. “But for 
plain, solid, everyday decency and ster- 
ling wearing qualities, you positively 


” 


can’t beat blue serge! 
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=AND. PEACEFUL 
--GEORGE WESTON ¢ 


ZALFWAY across the lawn, 
Hamilton paused in the dark- 
ness and glanced back at the 
house, but particularly he 
looked at the dancers who, 

gliding past the windows, gave the ef- 
fect of an endless and mechanical pro- 
cession. 

“Puppets—puppets, every one of 
us!” sighed Hamilton; and, with a wist- 
ful smile, he added: ‘And, that’s life, 
if you please—eternally dancing to 
some one else’s tune!” 

Again he looked at the lights of the 
house and the figures that flitted past 
the windows, and then he looked at the 
stars. 

“My dear stars!” murmured Hamil- 
ton. “Do you, too, have to twinkle to 
a tune you don’t like? And doesn’t it 
sometimes bore you to extinction ?” 

As if in answer, a sullen 
red shot across the sky and dropped 
behind the trees that lined the Connecti- 
cut River. 

“Now there’s a star with spirit!” ap- 
plauded Hamilton. ‘Now there’s a star 
that dances to a tune of its own! To 
the river, then. I'll follow you!” he 
called gayly, and gayly he danced down 
the path that led to the woods. “A 
month from to-day,” he said to the 
trees, “I—a puppet—shall be married 
—to a puppet. But to-night—I will 
dance—to a tune—of my own ” 


streak of 


And so he danced, moved by the 
magic of the night and the mood of Pan 
that will sometimes fall upon the most 
sedate of men, until he came to a place 
where the descent to the river grew 
abrupt, great rocks standing out from 
the face of the hill. On one of these 
rocks Hamilton poised himself, some- 
what breathless, and looked across the 
valley below. 

“What a world to live in!” he 
thought. “And while all this is here, 
we shut ourselves in—to-dance! What 
a place for romance—river, rocks, 
woods, and mysterious’ distances! 
That’s. what I was born for—romance!” 
For the moment he found relief in 
poesy, exclaiming, “Oh, to be a-tune 
with the stars!” And then, “Those that 
twinkle on their own aecount, I mean. 
Yes, I ought to have lived when beau- 
tiful maidens were but in- 
stead of that I am fated to live in the 
twentieth century, and my only romance 
is to be engaged to Betty Hargrave 
and her only distress is the fear of 
growing fat! Heaven help romance!” 

He laughed a little bitterly to himself 
and resumed the path to the river, the 
boathouse being already in view. 

“Yes, Betty,” he groaned, “and you 
will grow fat—as fat as your mother, 
with creases in your wrists and a lot 
of chins. And that’ssmy romance! I, 
who have dreamed of the most beau- 


in distress, 
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tiful love in the world! But never mind. 
To-night I’m going to forget you, Betty 
dear, both you and your avoirdupois. 
I’m going to take the canoe and drift 
down the river, and get in tune with 
the stars, and dream my last dream of 
romance.” And, breaking off, he made 
a grimace to the night and cried, in a 
voice of despair: ‘“To think that I have 
everything in the world—except the 
only thing I want! Puppets! Puppets 
—yes—every one of us!” 

He untied the canoe and paddled out 
into the stream until the banks became 
uncertain in the darkness. 

“There!” he said, shipping the pad- 
dle. ‘And now we’ll drift—and dream.” 

He filled his lungs with the cool air, 
and so he floated down the river, that 
night in May, sometimes drifting, some- 
times paddling, humming serenades and 
adoring his ideal. For a long time he 
floated thus until at last, somewhat 
sadly turning his canoe for the pull back 
to the boathouse, he found himself fac- 
ing a fork in the river. 

“Now which way did I come ?” mused 
Hamilton. “If I. don’t look out, I'll be 
paddling up and down ail night, and 
that’s not pleasant, even to a young man 
o’ dreams. Did I come down the right 
branch? Or the lefé? I give it up. If 
I could find some one to direct me——” 

His eyes, searching the banks, caught 

ray of light through the trees, 


, 


“I'll go up there and ask,” said he. 
But when he reached the bank, the 
light had disappeared and the river was 
rimmed by an almost impassible tangle 
of brush. Twice he went out into the 
river to locate the light, and twice he 
tried to break through the girdle of 
brush. At his third attempt. the moon 
had arisen, and by its help he followed 
a deer path through the thicket. Climb- 
ing the bank then, he saw that the light 
he had seen from the river came from 
a Japanese lantern which, with dozens 
of others, hung in a grove of maples. 
“Hello!” murmured Hamilton. 


Peaceful 


‘ 
“We're evidently having a party. But 
where are the guests ?” 

He was looking around for the house 
when he became conscious of a figure 
slowly advancing toward him and ex- 
tinguishing the lanterns one by one. 

“Ten o’clock?” thought Hamilton. 
“Isn't that pretty early to shut up shop? 
But perhaps they found it too chilly 
outside. Hello!” he exclaimed again, 
looking at the approaching figure.- 
“They’ve been having a masquerade.” 

The girlish figure approaching him 
was dressed according to the style of 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
but it was her jewels that first aroused 
Hamilton’s admiration. Ropes of pearls 
caressed her neck, her bosom gleamed 
with red and violet fires, and the cor- 
onet of a duchess gleamed in her hair. 

“Paste, of course,’’ thought Hamil- 
ton, “but they would almost put the real 
things to shame. I wonder——” 

But his wonders were cut short by 
the beauty of the girl, who, at that mo- 
ment, turned her face toward him for 
the first time. 

“Great heavens!” muttered Hamilton. 
“She isn’t real! I’m dreaming! The 
moment I talk to her, she’ll disappear, 
and I'll wake up in the canoe!” And 
fearfully, seeing that the girl was still 
looking: at him, her hands raised to one 


“of the lanterns, he said, “I beg your 


pardon, but I lost my way on the river 
and 2 

“Yes?” said the girl. 

“Yes,” Hamilton,* with a little 
sigh of relief; and, his voice grown 
more certain because she still stood be- 
fore him, he continued: “And so I 
came up here. I saw your light “ 

“Yes?” said the girl again. 

“Yes,” said Hamilton. “I’m awfully 
sorry to bother you, but can you tell me 
which fork of the river will take me 
to Broadacres ?” 

‘“Broadacres, m’sieur?” said the girl. 
“T do not know it.” 

“She’s French, then,” thought Ham- 


said 
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ilton. , “Perhaps that partly accounts 
for it.” Aloud he said, “It’s a large 
house—dark-red brick, with a green- 
house on one side and a veranda on the 
other. It’s about three miles from here, 
I think, up the river somewhere i 

“Ah, yes,” said the girl. “Once I 
drove past it. M’sieur should turn up 
the river to the right, and he will not go 
wrong.” 

She was perhaps unconscious of her 
play upon the words, but when Ham- 
ilton smiled, she smiled back at him 
with an air of childish innocence, for 
no woman and no child could look at 
Hamilton without knowing that he 
could be trusted with a smile. 

“You came through the brambles, I 
think,” she said. “There’s a better path 
by the oak.” 

“The oak?” he asked. 

She looked at him again, rather 
longer this time, and Hamilton’s heart 
beat the faster for it. 

“Wait, m’sieur,” she said. “I will 
show you.” 

With a backward glance at the shad- 
ows from which she had come, she re- 
sumed her task of blowing out the lan- 
terns, her lips rosebudded, the beauty 
of her face alternately illumined and 
extinguished, at one time melancholy 
with a shade of lavender, then’ radiant 
with crimson, then gold with amber or 
ethereal with blue, until Hamilton could 
only stare as if at a piece of magic, as 
she wended her way among the vari- 
colored lanterns. Finally they were all 
out but one. 

“And now, m’sieur,” she said, gath- 
ering the draperies of her skirts around 
her. “It is but a step.” 

Silently at first, Hamilton accompa- 
nied her, but already in the shadows 
an oak loomed before him, and he saw, 
indeed, that it was but astep. 

“I’m sorry to give you so much trou- 
ble, mademoiselle,” he said. “Shall I 
call you ‘mademoiselle’ ?” 

She waited a little before she replied, 


saying at last, “Yes, you may call me 
that. And the trouble—it is nothing.” 

“But I’m keeping you from your 
guests,’ continued Hamilton. 

“My guests?” she asked, in a puzzled 
tone. ‘No; there are none. It is sim- 
ply that I celebrate the anniversary of 
the queen’s wedding day—that is all.” 

“The queen’s wedding day?” asked 
Hamilton, his arrested poise bespeaking 
his’ surprise. 

“But-yes, m’sieur, of course,” said the 
girl. “Surely all the world knows it is 
to-day.” 

“You mean—Queen 

She tapped her foot impatiently upon 
the ground. 

“Queen Marie Antoinette, of course,” 
she said rather sharply. “Who else, 
m’sieur ?” 

“Who else, of course?” muttered 
Hamilton, and, taking advantage of the 
darkness, he directed a long look of 
scrutiny at the lady of the coronet. 

“If she were not so unmistakably 
French,” he thought, “I would swear 
they were having a masquerade, and 
that she’s amusing herself at my ex- 
pense. What if she, too, is weary of 
dancing to the prearranged tune?” 

The thought gavg him another. 

“You are not dancing, then, to- 
night ?” he asked aloud. 


” 


“No, m’sieur. Last year I danced 
the queen’s minuet with my father, but 
to-night he is ill. And so, at his most 
earnest wish, m/’sieur, I celebrate 
alone.” - 

Her childishness, her simplicity, van- 
quished the last of Hamilton’s sus- 
picions. 

“She’s not amusing herself,” he 
thought. “At the worst, she’s a little 
mad. Perhaps I’ve broken in upon a 
sanitarium for eccentric young ladies.” 
Aloud he said, “And how do you cele- 
brate alone, mademoiselle ?” 

“First,” replied the girl, “I decorate 
the queen’s picture, and then I sing to 
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it ‘O Richard.’ ” Pleasantly she hummed 
the air: 

“O Richard, O mon roi, 

L’univers t’abandonne—— 
“That, as m’sieur probably knows, is 
her favorite song, though sad. After- 
ward my father tells me how gracious, 
how beautiful a queen she is—which, 
of course, one can see from her portrait. 
Then I dine in state, always before with 
my father, but to-day with myself. And 
to-night Louis lighted the lanterns in 
the trees. You have been presented to 
the queen, m’sieur ?” 

“No,” said Hamilton, with difficulty 
keeping himself from staring at her 
again. “I have never been presented 
to the queen.” 

“Nor I,” confessed the girl, with a 
sigh, “though M’sieur le Duc—I mean 
my father—always tells me | shall meet 
her some day.” 

They were standing beneath the oak, 
and, though the path to the river could 
be discerned easily enough in the 
gloom, she seemed to be in no hurry 
to dismiss him, but rather stood there, 
half dreaming, her face turned toward 
the moon, apparently unconscious of his 
growing interest. 

“Perhaps,” she said, ‘“m’sieur 
never been in Paris, either.” 

“Yes,” said Hamilton. “I’ve been in 


’ 


has 


Paris.’ 

“And Versailles ?” 

“And Versailles, too.”’ 

“The queen, then, perhaps, was away 
at the time?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. The queen, as 
you say, was away at the time.” 

“Tell me about Paris and Versailles, 
then, m’sieur,” she said; and, with a 
sigh, she added, “For, oh, I love to 
hear!” 

With increasing enthusiasm, Hamil- 
ton told her of his visits to Paris; but, 
respecting her crochet, he was careful 
to say nothing that would do it violence. 

“For as far as I can make it out,” 

fe) 


Peaceful 


he thought, “‘she seems to have ac- 
quired it from her father. It isn’t her 
fault.” 

And, encouraged by her smile, the 
sparkle of her eyes, her absorbed inter- 
est, he continued to tell her of the mar- 
vels of Paris and the treasures stored 
in the palaces. 

“And the grand ladies,” she said. 
“Surely they were not all away with 
the queen.” 

“No,” he said, considering. 
weren't all away.” 

“Tell me how they looked, m’sieur— 
how they dressed. Were they, for 
example, begutiful ?” 

“I have seen more beautiful,” said 
Hamilton, considering. 

“Where?” she asked, rounding her 
eyes. 

“Not far from here,” he said. 

But this seemed to over her 
head. 

“And how were they dressed?” she 
asked. 

“Their dresses,” he said, “would not 
begin to compare with yours.” 

“M’sieur!” she said, blushing a little. 

“Nor their jewels,” continued Ham- 
ilton, growing bolder. 

“M’sieur!” she exclaimed again. 


” 


“They 


pass 


“And as for their beauty-—— 
“Yes, m’sieur ?” 


repeated Hamil- 


ton uncertainly, and then suddenly to 


himself he thought, “Mad? She’s 
g 


And having re- 


no 
madder than I am!” 
peated his conclusion with an empha- 
sis that left no possibility of doubt, he 
again picked up his compliment where 
he had laid it down. 

“Their beauty 
third time. 

“Monsieur,”’ interrupted, in a 
grave voice, “do not proceed, I beg of 
you, if it gives you pain!” 

Hamilton stared at her for a moment, 
quite taken aback, and then he replied, 
earnestly enough: 


” he began for the 


she 
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“It only gives me pain because I can’t 
think of a simile that is worthy of you.” 
And to himself he thought, “I don’t 
care if I am. I shall probably never 
see her again.” 

“But why should you wish to think 
of something worthy of me?” she asked. 

“Tt may be,” he said, his voice shak- 
ing a little, “because of the night, or 
it may be because of the moon, or it 
may be because | have drifted down a 
river and have found a goddess in a 
coronet.” 

“Hush!” she whispered suddenly, and 
unconsciously touching his sleeve with 
her fingers, she glanced back over her 
shoulder. “You mustn’t stay any 
longer,” she added, in a low voice. “It’s 


straight down the path to the river.” 
“And from the river, it’s straight up 
here,” smiled Hamilton. 
Gilbert Hamilton. 
yours ?” 
The girl looked at him intently for a 


“My name’s 
Will you tell me 


moment. 

“My name,” she said at last, “is 
Gabrielle.” 

“Mademoiselle Gabrielle ?” 

“It’s strange,” said the girl, “but I 
hardly know I have a last name.” And 
as if fearing that he might misunder- 
stand her, she added, with a touch of 
pride and stateliness, “M’sieur may 
know me better by my title.” 

“Your title?” he muttered. 

And with a curtsy that belonged to 
an age forever past, she replied: 

“Gabrielle—Duchess d’Anvers, 
m’sieur !” 


“Am I in a state of enchantment— 
or the State of Connecticut?” Hamilton 
asked himself one night a week later. 
“T wanted romance, and—my word !— 
but I’ve got it with a vengeance!” 

He was paddling down the stream to 
the house at the fork of the river, and 
already he was beginning to ask him- 
self how Betty Hargrave would take it. 

“If it gives her something to worry 


Ainslee’s 


about, it may reduce her weight,” he 
thought, in a moment of levity, “and 
in the end she will thank me for that.” 
Then, growing more serious, “All the 
same,” he thought, “if it weren’t for 
this obsession about Marie Antoinette 

* And yet he was oddly aware of 
something convincing about it. “It’s 
her father,” he told himself for the 
twentieth time. “And he must tell a 
rather good story to take in Gabrielle, 
for the little duchess is certainly no 
fool.” 

The little duchess! Hamilton made 
a puzzled gesture with his paddle and 
drifted down the river for a time. 

“It’s pleasant to be a-tune with the 
stars,” he thought, “but I’ll write for 
an Almanach de Gotha, though if it 
lists any French duchies in the Nutmeg 
State, it'll be a surprise to many.” 

And yet—there were the girl’s cor- 
onet, her grand manner whenever she 
chose to assume it, her undeniably 
French extraction, the familiarity she 
displayed with the court of Louis XVI. 

“And if she wanted to fool me, she 
wouldn’t pretend that Marie Antoinette 
was still alive. That’s the queerest part 
of it, because, knowing history as she 
knows it i 

He made another puzzled gesture at 
this particular discord in the stars. 
From the west sounded a distant peal 
of thunder. 

“It surely is romance, though.” He 
smiled uncertainly as he drove his 
canoe through the water. ‘“‘And, yes, 
I must tell Betty before long. Perhaps 
when she knows it’s a duchess, she’ll 
be willing to forgive me if I give her an 
introduction.” 

But in spite of his humor, Hamilton 
found ‘an increasing recurrence of the 
thought that he was doing a question- 
able thing—calling on a girl in secret 
when he was engaged to be married to 
another girl the following month. 

“But that’s the romance of it,” he 
argued with himself. “Consider the 
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novels and the grand operas. I dare 
say we can’t have romance without a 
troubled mind, any more than we can 
have omelets without broken shells.” 

The thunder grew nearer. 

“T hope it won’t rain,” he thought, 
looking up at the sky. “If it does, 
Gabrielle won’t be there. I wonder if 
shell let me get out of the canoe to- 
night, for a chance.” 

And so he paddled down the Connec- 
ticut River—most prosaic and _ mill- 
driving of streams+-while Night and 
Romance wove their spell around him. 

When he reached the landing place, 
he noted, with disappointment, that the 
shore was deserted. 

“She’s afraid of 
thought. “But I'll tie the canoe and 
go up as far as the oak. Hello! Here 
she comes—and some one with her!” 

For two figures were coming down 
the bank through the darkness, the first 
light and graceful, the second of gi- 
gantic stature. But when the first form 
was near enough to be seen, Hamilton 
saw, instead of Gabrielle, an old French 
gentleman, with picturesque 
splendor, be-starred with 
orders, a sword beneath his velvet cloak. 

Hamilton was the first to speak. 

“Good evening !” he said, in his pleas- 


the storm,” he 


dressed 


breast 


¢° 
1s 


ant voice. 
“M’sieur Hamilton ?” asked the other. 


““At your servi e.” Hamilton replied, 
borrowing an old-world phrase and em- 
bellishing it with a bow. 

“That remains to be seen,” said the 
other, rather dryly. “Though from the 
inquiries which 1 have had made re- 
garding you—— However, we will let 
that pass.” And, with a sigh, he added, 
“My name is Anvers, m’sieur. You 
may or you may not have heard of le 
Duc d’Anvers. I have the honor to be 
the last who bears the name.” 

The melancholy, both of his bearing 
and of his voice, kept Hamilton silent. 
He bowed and waited for the other to 
continue. 


Peaceful 


“M’sieur,” said the old man, fixing 
his sad glance upon Hamilton, “in 
America, more latitude is allowed than 
in France, and perhaps rightly so, for I 
no longer swear by the institutions of 
a country which He interrupted 
himself with a somber gesture. “At 
the same time,” he broke off, “I need 
hardly inform m/’sieur that in meeting 
my daughter as he has done, he has 
laid himself open to a grave implica- 
tion unless You love her, of 
course?” he asked suddenly. 

In the darkness, Hamilton winced a 
little. 

“Who could help it ?” he asked at last. 

“You are right,” said the duke. “And 
in telling me of her conversations with 
you, she has mentioned the affair of the 
queen’s anniversary re . 

“Yes, yes,” said Hamilton, relieved at 
the turn of the conversation. And to 
himself he said, “I always knew he was 
behind it all.” 

*M’sieur,” said the duke, bowing low, 
“will you do me the honor of being 
seated? I owe it to my daughter that 
you should not think her Well, 
you shall judge for yourself. You have 
read of the French Revolution—of 
Ninety-three ?” 

“Often. Even within the last week,” 
replied Hamilton. 

“And you have, perhaps, read that 
the and the 


’ 


vile scandal about 
diamond necklace ?” 

“But of course no one believes that!” 

“Ah, no!” said the duke sententiously. 
“Not now. But in 1793 every dirty ras- 
cal regarded it as one of the gospels. 
M’sieur, my _ great-grandfather, the 
eighth Duke of Anvers, was in attend- 
ance upon Marie Antoinette, and I 
doubt if there was an officer at court 
whom she trusted or favored more. 
When a very young man, he had served 
with Lafayette in your own war of the 
rebellion. He was handsome, courtly 
—oh, a most magnificent man, and 
Scandal, that detestable fury, with her 


queen 
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cast eye and lying tongue, soon began 
to link her majesty’s name with his. 
The duke, hearing of it, wished to retire 
to Anvers. But the queen, violently 
dissenting, quarreled with him and 
finally dismissed him with, oh, such 
stinging words! A worthy queen, 
m’sieur, spirited and imperious as a 
queen should ever be. But within a 
fortnight after dismissing the duke, she 
was arrested. You have read of her 
imprisonment ?” 

“All the world has read of it, and 
has grieved at it, m’sieur,” said Ham- 
ilton gently. 

“Ah, but wait,” said the other, with 
a melancholy gesture. “When the 


queen’s doom became evident, her res- 
cue was arranged. A queen to the guil- 
lotine? Monstrous thought! Austria 
was waiting to receive her, the road was 
relayed with horses, passports had been 
secured, armed forces were discreetly 
imposed along the line of flight. Oh, 


not a detail was lacking—nothing! The 
queen, knowing from the fate of Louis 
XVI. what her own would be, had been 
warned to be in readiness at ten o’clock 
on the night of October 15, 1793. 

“*Who will come for me?’ she asked. 

“‘TLe Duc d’Anvers,’ was the whis- 
pered answer. ‘He will come in the 
character of commissioner of prisons. 
Be ready!” 

“And was she ready ?” 

“She was ready,” sadly replied the 
other, “dressed, habited, and deter- 
mined. Ten o’clock came—but no de- 
liverer. Eleven o’clock—midnight— 
and still le Duc d’Anvers failed to ap- 
pear. Shortly after midnight the plot 
came to the attention of the committee 
of public safety. Escape then? Im- 
possible! The prison was surrounded 
by a mob of sans-culottes, thirsting, rav- 
ing, for the blood of a queen! The 
next day, Marie Antoinette was led to 
the guillotine, m’sieur, and to her last 
hour she believed le Duc d’Anvers had 


betrayed her, and in her last hour she 
forgave him!” 

“But what had happened to him 
asked Hamilton. 

“Ah,” cried the other, “so simple a 
thing! On his way to the rescue, a few 
minutes before ten that night, he heard 
a scurvy jest about the poor queen and 
Rohan’s damnable necklace. The duke 
drew his sword and rushed for the fel- 
low, to stop his mouth forever, but a 
number of other knaves attacked him 
from behind, and in less than a minute, 
my great-grandfather was left upon the 
street for dead. When he recovered, 
Marie Antoinette had already become a 
martyr. Imagine, if you can, his state 
of mind.” 

“Horrible!” muttered Hamilton. 

“M’sieur,” said the other simply, “he 
made a vow. His queen had died be- 
lieving him faithless. Wherefore, he 
swore that as long as the name of An- 
vers endured, for himself and his sons 
forever, they would acknowledge no 
other sovereign but Queen Marie An- 
toinette, would live their lives as if she 
still lived, and, when they died, would 
come to their end even as she herself 
had died. France being thereafter im- 
possible to him, my broken-hearted an- 
cestor came again to America and set- 
tled here, where he had fought with 
Lafayette. 

“M’sieur may wonder,” he continued, 
“why I tell him this. It is so that there 
may be an independent witness that the 
honor of the Anvers has been vindi- 
cated even to the fourth generation. 
To-morrow I shall be pleased to receive 
you, and you shall see how the last Duc 
d’Anvers goes to meet his queen. Until 
then, m’sieur.” 

He bowed, a sad and courtly figure in 
the moonlight, and, when he had gone, 
Hamilton stood staring after him as if 
dazed until he saw the other figure, the 
gigantic one, come striding forward out 
of the shadows—a figure formidable, 
lowering, and altogether sinister. 


3 
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“M’sieur,” exclaimed a _ rumbling 
voice, “I have something to show you. 
It is my sword.” 

Clattering the scabbard, he drew a 
tremendous weapon from its sheath and 
described with it an even more tremen- 
dous thrust. 

“M’sieur,” he said again, ‘“‘you see 
my sword? You see its weight—its 
double edge—its sharp, sharp point? 
But, no—it is not a sword! It is a key, 
and it opens the door of death!” Again 
he thrust the sword, turned it as one 
turns a key in a lock, and in a tone 
indescribably menacing, he added, 
“If m’sieur is wise, he will never come 
here again!” 

He stalked up the 
shadows received him. 

“By Jove, you know!” muttered 
Hamilton, staring after him. Almost 
in a daze, he pushed off from the shore. 
“So it’s not a sword!” he mused. “No! 
It’s a key, and it opens the door of 
death! My word! And what did the 
old duke say? That the Anvers always 
died like their queen? In Connecticut? 
Hardly! More likely he'll die of rheu- 
matism and a complication 

Hamilton had been looking back to- 
ward the place where he had first seen 
the lady of the coronet, and as he 
looked, a flash of lightning suddenly 
cut a blue-white gash through the dark- 


bank, and the 


ness. One moment, and.all was dark 


t in that 


sta Of tre 


again, bu noment, silhouetted 
es, Hamilton had 


and 


through a vi 
seen a grim framework of wood 
iron. 

“Great heavens!” he 
guillotine!” 

An ominous roll of thunder burst 
above him and reverberated with ter- 
rific grandeur. Large splashes of rain 
began to fall. 


“A 


gasped. 


Hamilton awoke late the following 
morning, slightly feverish, in the grip 
of a cold. Twice in the dark hours a 
nightmare had aroused him. In the 


Peaceful 


first, he had barely escaped the sword 
of the frowning giant. In the second, 
he had rolled away from under the guil- 
lotine just in time to escape the de- 
scending knife; and when he had found 
that nothing more serious had happened 
than a fall out of bed, he had drawn a 
deep breath of relief. 

“Romance is all right,” he had 
thought, as soon as he had sufficiently 
mastered the feeling of dread that had 
seized him. “Yes, romance is a very 
exciting thing. Still—I would rather 
read it in a book or see it on a stage 
than take part in it personally. But all 
the same——” 

“But all the same,” he thought again, 
when the morning light was beaming 
through his windows, “I certainly ought 
to do something.” 

And yet he found himself growing 
more and more disenchanted with the 
prospect. 

“She’s a pretty little duchess, ,with- 
out a doubt,” he reflected. “But she 
fibbed to me twice, and I caught her 
both times, and somehow I think she’s 
rather more experienced than I 
wonder if she’s had any previous ad- 
ventures with promising young knights! 
I don’t like to ask Aunt Charlotte about 
it, but when it comes to mechanical 
chopping blocks and swords that open 
the doors of death, I think I'll try to 
get some further information. I won- 
der if there have ever been any mys- 
terious disappearances down in that di- 
rection! ‘Strange Disappearance of 
Promising Young Man. Gilbert Ham- 
ilton Leaves Aunt’s House and Van- 
ishes.’ ‘Brrrh! You never can tell!” 

He dressed slowly, frowning at his 
thoughts: 

“You know,” he told himself once, 
“it isn’t that my feet are colder than 
anybody else’s, but I like to know where 
I’m putting them. All the same, I must 
certainly do something. By Jove, if the 
old duke is going to guillotine himself, 
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he ought to be stopped, and somebody’s 
got to take care of the little duchess, 
even if she does fib a bit. I suppose 
they all fib a bit—those romantic ladies. 
But when she said she had written my 
name on her heart, and then called me 
Donald! Donald! I wonder if there 
are any more of those big brutes up 
there. And ought I to go alone or take 
the crowd with me? They’re going rid- 
ing this morning, and it might not be 
such a bad idea to trot over there and 
start a fire around that horrible guil- 
lotine. But suppose some of the boys 
get their heads knocked off—or their 
doors unlocked Brrrh! I wish I’d 
stayed home that night. These inde- 
pendent tunes aren’t all that might be 
desired !” 

He went down into the dining room 
and found a genial sense of comfort 
in the sunshine that streamed over the 
floor. The hour was late, and only his 
aunt was left in the room. 

“Well, Mr. Truant,” she said, “Betty 
Hargrave’s been looking everywhere for 
you.” 

“You’re just the aunt I want to see,” 
said Hamilton. After the butler had 
brought his grapefruit, he discreetly 
lowered his voice. “I say, auntie,” he 
whispered, “do you know any peculiar 
people who live about three miles down 
the river—by a fork in the stream?” 

Mrs. Stuart frowned a little, as if at 
her egg. 

“T think I know where you mean,” 
she said. And shaking her head at the 
egg, “Those awful people!” she sighed. 

“What’s the matter with them?” 
asked Hamilton, leaning over the table. 
“French, aren’t they ?” 

Mrs. Stuart nodded. 

“Your Uncle Bob won’t talk about 
them,” she said. “He calls it an out- 
rage, and he nearly sold the place when 
he heard about it.” 

“Ah,” said Hamilton, with a certain 
sad satisfaction, “I thought perhaps it 
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was a sanitarium. 
Many patients ?” 

“It’s not a sanitarium,” said Mrs. 
Stuart. 

“Then it’s true, is it ?” 

“What’s true?” 

“Why, the duke’s story about Marie 
Antoinette—and the guillotine—and the 
Duchess Gabrielle—and all that ie 

“My dear boy!” exclaimed his aunt, 
aghast. “What on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” . 

“But didn’t you say it wasn’t a sani- 
tarium ?” 

“It’s worse-than a sanitarium,” she 
mourned. “It’s a moving-picture studio. 
They’re a French company—it’s to save 
the duty on the films,-or something— 
and they~ do the most preposterous 
things ! 
past there any more. 
find out about them?” 

Moving pictures! Then Gabrielle— 
all of them—had merely been making 
game of him! A wave of relief swept 
over him. 

“Me?” he questioned aloud. “Me? 
Oh, I found out easily enough,” he 
laughed, stretching his feet under the 
table with a sudden sense of inex- 
pressible luxury. “I’ll have a steak—a 
large steak,” he exclaimed joyfully to 
the attentive butler; and then, turning 
to his aunt, “You know, I think I’ll help 
them with one of their pictures,” he 
laughed again. “They’re going to have 
some sort of a guillotine festival over 
there this afternoon, and I’m going to 
ride over with some of the boys and 
make a thrilling rescue. ‘The Rescue!’ 
Isn’t that a fine name for a picture? 
Isn’t that a delightful idea?” 

“Gilbert, you be careful,” said his 
aunt, in a warning voice. “And how- 
ever delightful your idea may be, don’t 
forget that Betty expects to catch a 
glimpse of you some time to-day.” 

“And Betty mustn’t be disappointed,” 
murmufed Hamilton, as he walked out 
in search of her a little later. “‘Dear 


Is it a large place? 


It’s simply impossible to drive 
But how did you 
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Betty!” he thought, as her figure, com- 
fortably esconced in a wicker chair, 
caught his eye. “How plump and sweet 
she looks this morning! And how hon- 
estly solid!” 

He drew up a chair and smiled with 
pleasure at the welcome he saw in her 
eyes. betty was sitting in a corner of 
the veranda. 

“Are you warm enough here in the 
shade?” he asked. 

“Tt is a bit chilly, Gilbert,” she said. 

“T’ll get your jacket.” 

He found it.in the hall, and when he 
had buttoned it for her, he suddenly 
took her in his arms and held her very 
tight. 

“Gracious! Oh!” gasped Betty. 

Inside, some one was reeling off the 
“Blue Danube” on the piano player. 
With a whimsical gravity of manner, 
Hamilton waltzed Betty all around 
their corner of the veranda. 

“T love to hear the piano player play- 
ing,” sighed Betty. “There’s so much 
more expression than in hand playing. 
Oh, and Gilbert!” 

“Yes, dear?” 


Peaceful 


“Do you think I’m getting any— 
stouter ?” 

“My dear Betsy, no! You're just 
right—I’ve always said so—exquisitely 
satisfactory—plump to distraction—and 
you haven’t gained an ounce for the last 
two years.” 

For a moment she rested her head 
on his shoulder in that perfect trust 
which is born of perfect love, and to- 
gether they looked over the lawns, the 
fields, and the distant hills beyond. 

“TIsn’t it beautiful?” she breathed at 
last. “So romantic—and peaceful!” 

Romantic—and peaceful! Hamilton 
greeted the words with a sudden glow 
of satisfaction, like a patient whose in- 
stinct tells him that he is hearing the 
accurate diagnosis of his case. Roman- 
tic—and peaceful! Unconsciously Betty 
had named his needs, even as uncon- 
sciously as she fulfilled them. Behind 
the seclusion of the vines, his arm went 
stealing around her waist like an arm 
that knew its way. For Hamilton knew 
that he was a-tune with the stars at last, 
and that in Betty’s substantial love his 
heart had found itself. 
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clouds swung onward, 
rhe rain went after, 


Thrilled to the distance 
With lyric laughter. 


The wind shook boughs 
That were our shelter— 

Shook little rainbows 
Helter-skelter. 


We parted the branches. 
Lo, Earth was new! 
The rainbow called us— 
My heart called you! 
GLENN Warp DRESBACH. 























HE topical mind is either a 
very bad habit or an acute 
disease—I am _ not. sure 
which. The American play- 
wright is a great sufferer 

~from this malady, which I may as well 
call mens topicalis, because Latin adds 
such a tone to anything. The Ameri- 
‘can playwright sits cozily at the Lambs 
Club—otherwise the Café des Agneaux 
—and waits for dreadful things to hap- 
pen. When they do happen, as all 
well-regulated dreadful things must do, 
and the public is thoroughly saturated 
with them, and the newspapers have 
chatted them threadbare, the American 
playwright proceeds to offer them to 
his “patrons” in dramatic form, on the 
principle that one cannot have too much 
of a dreadful thing. 

You see, the American playwright is 
usually lacking in imagination. He is 
an astute person decorating a sordid 
age, and of course he has to live. You 
can’t blame him for having to live, be- 
cause you, too, have to do it. But you 
can blame him for the exasperating 
idea that people at the theater are fever- 
ishly anxious to see the very things 
they are heartily sick of outside of 
the theater. If you are stuck in the 
mud in real life, surely you would pre- 
fer to see your stage hero on a moun- 
taintop, with a scarlet sunset and all 
that sort of thing. 

The disease known as mens topicalis 
is induced by close attention to the 


newspapers. Why should the play- 
wright regret his lacking imagination 
when he can utilize such absorbing and 
highly advertised topics as, let us say, 
the Thaw case, or the Georgia tragedy, 
or the war? At least, he reasons that 


way, and thereupon carries coals to 
public being 


Newcastle—the general 
Newcastle. 

Still, it is difficult to understand ex- 
actly why Mr. Roi Cooper Megrue— 
or any other American playwright, for 
the matter of that—should be forced to 
wait for a war in order to write a play 
like “Under Fire.” But maladies are 
not logical affairs, and mens topicalis 
can be recognized, but not explained. I 
suppose it is due to a germ. Whatever 
you cannot explain is due to a germ. 
Personally, I should think that an 
imaginary war would be much more in- 
teresting to deal with. In an imaginary 
war, at any rate, one would be tread- 
ing on nobody’s corns, and really it 
does seem to me that the idea of in- 
furiating people by dallying with real 
events for the sake of emolument is 
not “quite nice.” 

The hero in a war play is always 
the same, whether he belong to the 
American Civil War, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, or that which is at present 
unhistoried. He never varies. He is 
eternally the same. He has a lofty 
mind, full of familiar quotations, and 
he loves to hear himself talk. He is 
assigned by the playwright to the only 
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charming maiden in the piece, and he 
always ends happily, or at least he 
marries her, which isn’t the same thing, 
perhaps. Why is it that no hero in 
a war play dies in the first act? He 
may be wounded; he may be at death’s 
door; your hopes may rise at the pros- 
pect of seeing the last of him. But 
he never dies. He recovers. He is 
as well, or better—which is often worse 
—than ever, and you realize that, as he 
probably receives a big salary, he must 
earn it by going all through the play. 

The heroine in a war play gives you 
the impression that nice girls never fall 
in love in times of peace. They wait 
for war, and then their hearts go out 
to the hero. In “Under Fire” the de- 
lightful heroine had been secretly mar- 
ried to the villain before the play be- 
gan; but, instantly it started, you knew 
that her ever-young affections belonged 
to the hero. She resembled the hero- 
ine of every other war play I have 
ever seen, and the resemblance was so 
close that the mystery of mens topicalis 
seemed as inexplicable as ever. 

The American playwrights this sea- 
son vie with each other in the inven- 
tion of spies. There are so many of 
them that it is hard to believe there 
can be any left for real issues. 

“T like your plum pudding,” said an 
English humorist, “but I hate your 
mean spies.” Only one nationality, by 
the bye, could perpetrate anything quite 
is awful as that. 

In the recent batch of war plays, of 
which “Under Fire” is the last I have 
viewed, the playwrights appear to look 
upon spies as a commodity to be used 
entirely. for melofarcical situations. 
Their diminished powers of imagina- 
tion are all directed toward the manu- 
facture of bafflingly impossible spies. 
It is almost like the old-time game of 
hunt the slipper. The spy is the only 
excuse they have to offer for the pres- 
ent batch, and you will admit that it is 
a bad excuse. 


As for “important papers,” they are 
as lively as ever. A paper, you know, 
is only impoftant when the hero leaves 
it around so that the villain can find 
it. It is the unimportant papers that 
are never found, and they are the only 
papers that interest me. In war plays 
the “important papers” of course are 
plans of fortifications ; in nonwar plays 
they are incriminating letters that the 
“adventuress” loves to keep—usually in 
a desk, in full view of the audience. 

Now why should the American play- 
wright wait until the world is wretched 
and racked and pessimistic to trot forth 
all the good old ideas, labeled as “topics 
of the moment”? Simply because, I 
suppose, he is a “business man”—often 
a “Tired Business Man,” too—and it 
appears to be the easiest thing to do. 
Then the manager, who also reads the 
newspapers, reasons in the same way— 
that the general public, being utterly 
weary of the whole business, will re- 
joice at seeing it on the stage. 

Oh, we inveigh against the Tired 
Business Man—l’ve done it often, but 
I’m really going to reform—because 
he goes to the theater to forget his 
troubles and feels that he can do that 
best when he can look at pretty girls 
in joyous costumes. After all, isn’t it 
more logical to go to the theater to get 
away from disagreeable topics than to 
steep yourself in them? If there are 
any more war plays, I am going to be 
a Tired Business Man, and, as there 
will surely be many more, I fancy that 
I am booked. 

Quite seriously, though—and please 
don’t smile—why should the stage rush 
in where presidents fear to tread? Why 
should the stage insist upon the privi- 
lege of expressing its sentiments on 
an event before that event has finished 
happening? Nobody but the manager 
or the playwright—and the press agent 
of the manager, as well as the press 
agent of the playwright—believes that 
he can possibly do any good, and he 
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might do a great deal of harm. That 
is, assuming that anybody takes the 
stage seriously—rather an appalling 
assumption. But if the war play doesn’t 
do any good, and doesn’t do any harm, 
it is at least an unmitigated bore. To 
be a bore is worse than to do harm, 
I think. 

So far, since the war began, we have 
had four war plays—to wit: “The 
White Feather,” “Inside the Lines,” 
“The Hyphen,” and “Under Fire,” and 
mens topicalis is still raging. In Eng- 
land they snuffed out a poetic war play 
by Stephen Phillips, called “Armaged- 
don,” and by so doing they showed con- 
summate good sense. The time is not 
ripe for that sort of thing at present. 
I should say that it might be very pos- 
sible when no war exists, but then, of 
course, it would not be very probable. 
The American playwright, as I sug- 
gested above, sits still at the Café des 


‘ 


Agneaux and waits for the “extras” 


to appear with inspiration in the 
“scare” headlines. It is a restful habit 
—exceedingly restful for the imagina- 
tion and lovely for posterity, because 
nothing will be handed down to it. 

Usually I feel awfully sorry for pos- 
terity, invariably waiting to have things 
handed down to it. Our posterity will 
fare extremely well. It will get noth- 
ing. I feel envious of it, as it will 
escape so much. It may ‘even “wot” 
nothing of Bernard Shaw and Granville 
sarker. Don’t you wish you were pos- 
terity? 

Some European critics have declared 
that the American people are not seri- 
ous. To these ridiculous critics I 
merely say: “Go and see some of our 
farces, and you will change your minds. 
Then you will see how exceedingly seri- 
ous we all are.” Farce, in this coun- 
try, is quite a mathematical matter, be- 
cause the farce maker is confronted 
with the disconcerting task of trying 
to make you laugh at the very same 
tricks that used to amuse you when 
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the world was younger. The farce 
writer does not suffer from mens topi- 
calis. Nothing like that. He cannot 
watch the newspapers for headlines and 
dramatize those, as he is fond of doing 
in drama, for farce means—or should 
mean—intoxication, fire, extravagance, 
exuberance, humor, wit, and other nice- 
ties of that ilk. A man who can write 
a farce that will convulse a second- 
night audience—a first-night audience 
is usually convulsed before the curtain 
rises—is, in-his way, a genius. He is, 
therefore, very rare. Equally there- 
fore, his ability has been born in him 
and not acquired. He has very little 
in common with the farce writers of 
to-day, who have carefully studied 
other farces and noted where the laughs 
come in. 

We had three farces before the new 
theatrical season was out of its swad- 
dling clothes: “The Last Laugh”—cer- 
tainly a dangerous title—by Paul 
Dickey and Charles \V. Goddard; “Mr. 
Myd’s Mystery,” by Lillian Trimble 
Bradley; and “No. 13 Washington 
Square,” by Leroy Scott. They were 
all three generously offered to those 
who have been taught by other farce 
writers where and when to laugh. You 
and I—in our ingenuous way—may 
think we know exactly where to laugh 
in any given piece. We are mistaken. 
To be able to laugh at the average farce 
we must have seen a hundred of them, 
and have become infected, so to speak. 

If you have worked hard at the art 
of theater laughter—and really you 
have to study for years before becom- 
ing laugh perfect—you will die with 
mirth the very instant one of the char- 
acters pretends to be somebody else. 
For instance, in “The Last Laugh”’— 
which at least owns a very clever idea 
—the hero pretends to be a lay figure 
that is coming to life; in “Mr. Myd’s 
Mystery”—that succumbed to anemia 
very rapidly, poor thing!—Mr. Myd 
puts on glasses and another suit of 








clothes and pretends to be somebody 
else; and in “No. 13 Washington 
Square” the society woman dons a 
servant’s garb and—pretends to be her 
mistress ! 

That may not be funny at all to you, 
if you are new at the business of the- 
ater-going. If, however, you are well 
seasoned, disciplined, and prepared, you 
will fall back in your seat and laugh 
until the tears roll down your cheeks. 
Why? Because that is just the thing 
your ancestors used to laugh at, that a 
modern audience is expected to laugh 
at, and that every American playwright 
loves. I call it a very serious matter— 
one of those serious matters that prove 
the lugubrious trend of the American 
mind—but it is the favorite idea in 
farce. To pretend to be somebody else! 
To fool your own wife! To be the 
cause of that adorable pastime known 
as “complications” ! 

At first, I am bound to admit, it does 
seem hard to laugh at such things, but 
that is where the joy of it all comes 
in. Nothing that is easy is worth while. 
You can learn to laugh by seeing hun- 
dreds of such farces and by realizing 
that this must be humor because you 
seldom get anything else. In Shake- 
speare’s plays characters pretend to be 
somebody else without asking you to 
laugh at all. Look at Rosalind, for in- 
stance, in the Forest of Arden, when 
she dons doublet and and her 
own lover doesn’t know her, just be- 
cause she is not wearing skirts. Or 
Portia, who holds forth in a court- 
room as a man without even sticking 
on a false mustache. 

We have progressed. What Shake- 
speare took so seriously we now laugh 
at in farce, and that is why I say our 
farce is serious—much more serious 
than our drama, and that to laugh at 
it we must put ourselves in training, 
with a distinct goal in view. “The 
Boomerang,” Mr. Belasco’s latest offer- 
ing, is a farce, but—note this—he calls 


hose, 
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it a comedy because nobody pretends 
to be anybody else. If he had an- 
nounced it as a farce, we should have 
known beforehand what was going to 
happen, and should have been prepared 
with our ready-made laughter. As it 
was, we were prepared for nothing at 
all, and laughed because we were 
amused, and not because the piece 
might have amused our ancestors. 
“The Boomerang” was the slightest 
sort of play, but it was delightful. 

However, let me be just and kind 
and generous wherever it is possible. 
Let me admit that I have seen two 
specimens of musical comedy this sea- 
son whose advertisements are not amiss 
in the amusement column. These 
were “The Blue Paradise,” at the Ca- 
sino, and “The Girl Who Smiles,” at 
the Lyric and Longacre Theaters. Both 
these sops to the Tired Business Man 
offered diversion to those who are not 
in his class—though, as I hinted before, 
my prejudices against the Tired Busi- 
nes§ Man are vanishing. He cannot en- 
dure the foolishness of serious plays 
or the seriousness of foolish plays, so 
musical comedy is enacted for his ben- 
efit. While I refuse to consider it in 
its most virulent form, my gentle heart 
goes out to it as set forth in “The Blue 
Paradise” and “The Girl Who Smiles.” 
It is so harmless and so beautifully 
childish and so free from mens topicalis 
and other germ diseases. You can take 
it homeopathically or allopathically, and 
it is never guilty of leaving an “impres- 
sion.” It is the things that leave im- 
pressions that hurt—because the im- 
pressions are nearly always of the 
wrong sort. 

The impression often left by the the- 
ater to-day is that ticket speculators 
are nice, affectionate benefactors, be- 
cause you cannot possibly afford the 
doubtful luxuries they offer, and that 
“cut-rate” ticket purveyors are the in- 
ventions of the devil because they make 
those luxuries so possible. 
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® IT is to be hoped that no one 

will be dismayed by the por- 

tentous bulk of W. Somerset 
Maugham’s novel, “Of Hu- 

man Bondage,” published by 

the George H. Doran Company, nor 
by the disclosure of the fact that it is 
a biographical novel, designed to give 
a history of Philip Carey’s life from 
boyhood to. his thirtieth year. For it 


is most decidedly what is called a “hu- 
man document.” 
Young Carey has the sort of tem- 


perament that exposes its victim to all 
sorts of suffering from the reaction of 
environment. His sensitiveness is the 
primary. cause of his troubles, and, nat- 
urally enough, this will lay: him open to 
the charge of infirmity of purpose. His 
career tends to strengthen this impres- 
sion, for he becomes, in turn, account- 
ant, art student, and medical student. 
Forced by financial stringency to drop 
the last, he takes up the work of a 
floorwalker. But he shows sufficient 
tenacity to resume his medical studies, 
and the book ends with his establish- 
ment as a practicing physician. 

It is in his adventures with women 
that the flaws in his character appear 
most distinctly. He has an ignoble af- 
fair with Mildred; ignoble because of 
the baseness of the woman and his sub- 
jection to an entirely physical passion. 

His attachments, masculine and femi- 
nine, are easily made and as easily 
broken, and the twenty years of his 
life accounted for in the story are filled 
with episodes of great variety. 
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While it cannot be said that the book 
is Overwritten, in spite of its six hun- 
dred and forty-eight pages, one cannot 
but feel occasionally that the author has 
gone to unnecessary extremes in his 
analysis of relatively unimportant de- 
tails. But any view of the novel must 
concede its vitality and genuineness. 


re 


In his introduction to a volume of 
the literary remains of George Boon, 
H. G. Wells pledges his word that Boon 
is aS genuine an individual as George 
Meek, the celebrated Bath chairman. 

The book is called “Boon, The Mind 
of the Race, The Wild Asses of the 
Devil, and The Last Trump,” and pur- 
ports to be a collection of Boon’s writ- 
ings prepared for publication by Regi- 
nald Bliss. 

Boon is dead; he was unable to sur- 
vive the shock of the-opening of the 
great war. He was supposed to be—or, 
acting upon the hint from Mr. Wells, 
shall we say he actually was ?—a popular 
novelist, an author of best sellers. He 
attained the distinction only through the 
exercise of a self-control that was al- 
most superhuman, reénforced by the 
contemplation of the back of Miss 
Battewick, who was his secretary. If 
it had not been for this, we can see 
where his impish fancy might have led 
him, if we may judge from the frag- 
ments which Mr. Reginald Bliss has 
gathered for our entertainment. 

It is difficult to classify this bundle 
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of opinions of George Boon. Mr. Wells 
has made it impossible for us to call 
it fiction and be courteous at the same 
time. There is much keen literary crit- 
icism, not a little burlesque, and quan- 
tities of fantastic and whimsical ideas 
that must be read to be appreciated. 
Boon, beyond all doubt, was a man 
without much reverence for reputation. 
Bernard Shaw, Henry James, George 
Moore, and A. C. Benson are among 
those who are made the subjects of his 
whimsical wit. The United States he 
personifies as “a vain, garrulous, and 
prosperous female of uncertain age and 
still more uncertain temper.” He had 


planned to write a book about this lady 
under the title “Aunt Dove.” 

It is a book the philosophy of which 
will stimulate thought, even while its 
grotesqueness provokes laughter. 


es me 


There are indications in Robert W. 
Chambers’ new novel “Athalie,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., that he 
is beginning to be rather bored by the 
young women of whom he has written 
so many stories. Doubtless it was to 
be expected; routine of any sort has 
its penalties. 

In this instance it is a matter to be 
principally on account of 
She doesn’t deserve it 


regretted, 
Athalie herself. 

and we are inclined, for her sake, to 
be envious of her more fortunate prede- 
cessors. 

Her beginnings are humble enough. 
She is the daughter of the keeper of a 
road house on Long Island, who makes 
this story possible by dying when 
Athalie and her sisters are still young, 
thus forcing them to seek a living in 
New York. Endowed with the powers 
of a clairvoyant, she nevertheless avoids 
any exhibition of them, preferring the 
occupation of stenographer and type- 
writer to anything that savors of for- 
tune telling. 


Circumstances, however, force her to 
utilize her gifts, and she ultimately be- 
comes the fashion. So at last we find 
her in the atmosphere of smart metro- 
politan life, in the midst of which the 
heroines of Mr. Chambers all play their 
respective rdles. 

Her love affair -with Clive Bailey, 
junior, beginning at the road house, 
which he visits with his father and a 
party of fishermen, runs through the 
whole of the book, but with many ups 
and downs, as it should. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything 
of the book’s quality beyond what we 
have said. Mr. Chambers’ art is so 
widely known and understood and ap- 
preciated that nothing in the way of 
enlightenment can be added now. 
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The gradual disclosure of the real 
character of Walker Farr is actually 
the theme of Holman F. Day’s new 
book, “The Landloper,” published by 
Harper & Brothers. He is first intro- 
duced to the reader as a New England 
tramp, and if it were not for the fact 
that this idea of the hero is rather 
elaborately developed in the opening 
chapters, we should suspect that Mr. 
Day had undertaken to write a novel 
“with a purpose.” 

So much is made of this phase of 
the story, that we are led 
quite naturally into Farr’s fight for re- 
form. 

Pursuing his apparently purposeless 
way, he finds himself in a town that is 
being victimized by a private corpora- 
tion which supplies the water. In its 
eagerness for dividends, it is drawing 
its supply from sources that cost it the 
least money, regardless of purity; with 
the result, of course, that the town’s 
mortality, especially among the children, 
shows an alarming increase. In a man- 
ner that is almost obvious, because of 
its simplicity, the tramp starts a cru- 


however, 
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sade and forces the offending corpo- 
ration to change its methods. 

Farr is, of course, not a-tramp in the 
ordinary sense of the word. If he had 
been, he would never have displayed the 
initiative and vigor necessary to rouse 
the town to a sense of its danger and 
the energy it displayed in removing the 
cause. 

He has character and masculine at- 
traction sufficient not only to fight the 
water company successfully, but inci- 
dentally to develop a romance. 
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It’s a fair question whether Billy Lane 
or the Demon Rum is the hero of a new 
book by George Randolph Chester and 
Lillian Chester called “The Enemy,” 
and published by Hearst’s International 
Library. 

The book may have its value as a 
tract on the evils of the drink habit, 
but as a work of fiction its claim to 
distinction is not so certain. 

Billy Lane, besides being a young 
architect of great promise, with a con- 
siderable degree of achievement stand- 
ing to his credit, is blessed—or damned 
—with a convivial temperament, which 
makes him popular and dangerous at 
the same time. 

Harrison Stuart, an older man, and 
brilliant artist, 


years prior 


also an architect and a 


has disappeared a number of 
to the time of the story, ruined by his 
taste for whisky, leaving his wife and 
young daughter destitute. 


Lane discovers him as one of the 
habitués of a dive known as Mike 
Dowd’s Sink Hole, rescues and redeems 
him, and reinstates him in his profes- 
sion. 


Ainslee’s 


Stuart, concerned for his young 
friend because of the latter’s obvious 
weakness for strong drink, warns him, 
but without result. Finally he declares 
to Lane that he shall not marry his 
daughter, with whom Lane has fallen 
in love. 

This is the material out of which 
the story is constructed, material in 
which there are undoubted dramatic 
possibilities, though not, it must be con- 
fessed, any specially novel features. If 
the characterization were more convinc- 
ing, and if there were less declamation 
on the subject of whisky, the story 
would have gained in power and in- 
terest. 

> * 


Important New Books 
“The Bent Twig,” 
Henry Holt & Co. 
“Me,” Anonymous; Century Co. 
“Thirty,” Howard V. O’Brien; Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
“Missing: Page Thirteen,” Anna 
rine Green; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
“The Boomerang,” William Hamilton Os- 
borne; McBride, Nast & Co. 
“The Lost Prince,” Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett; Century Co. 
“Straight Down the Crooked Lane,” Bertha 
Runkle; Century Co. 
“Michael O’Halloran,”’ Gene Stratton Por- 
ter; Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“The Rainbow Trail,” Zane Grey; 
& Bros 
The Mistress of the Little Hous 
Klickman; F, A. Stokes Co 
“Alloy of Gold,” 
McBride, Nast & Co. 
“From the Shelf,” Paxton Holgar; E 
Dutton & Co. 
“Milestone,” 
Doran Co. 
“The Tollhouse,” Evelyn St. Leger; E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
“The Crayon Clue,” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Dorothy Canfield; 


Katha- 


Harper 


Flora 
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Francis W. Sulliva 


Harold Bigbie; George 


Minnie J. Reynolds; 
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E have had so many requests for back 
numbers of AINSLEE’s containing Al- 
bert Payson Terhune’s fascinating “Stories 
of the Super-women”™ that we have decided 
to make a special offer of the few remaining 
complete sets of the series. Preceding “Nell 
Gwyn, the Laughing Siren,” in this present 
issue, nineteen of these wonder women have 
enlivened the pages of ArNsLee’s: Lola 
Montez, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Adah Men- 
ken, George Sand, Delilah, Ninon de Len- 
clos, Madame Jumel, Peg Woffington, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, Madame Récamier, Cleo- 
patra, Marie de Chevreuse, Lady Hamilton, 
Semiramis, Madame Pompadour, Lady 
Blessington, Helen of Troy, Madame du 
Barry, and Poppza. While the magazines 
containing these articles last, we will fur- 
nish the nineteen numbers for two dollars. 
The “super-women” are not obtainable in 
hook form. 


PEAKING of super-women, here is an 

interesting letter from Horace Fish, au- 

thor of “The Fury,” received just after the 

publication of Mr. Terhune’s article on “Ma- 

dame du Barry, the Seven-million-dollar 
Siren”: 


‘What I write begins with authentic his- 


tory, and ends with belief—just where they 
! After Du 
guillotined, her body was 


ingle depends upon you Barry 


I turned over 


to the French surgeon, Clavier, brother of the 
minister of war. Doctor Clavier retained 
and preserved the heart. Whether by his 
own preparation and action or not, it was 
started into a process of ossification, which 
is still continuing. This rather terrible me- 
mento was kept in the Clavier family very 
sacredly, and handed on down in it to the 
great-grandson of Doctor Clavier. By this 
descendant it was given, for what reason I 
know, to a student in Ger- 
The latter brought it with him to this 
country, and cherished it until his old mother, 
to whom he had never mentioned possession 
of the heart, complained of insomnia, dis- 


do not fellow 


many 





turbing hallucinations, and nightly sounds of 
music and revelry. This immediately sug- 
gested to the son the wild gayety at Versailles 
in Du Barry's time. He told his mother of 
the heart. Thereafter the poor old lady be- 
came so miserable with fear and imagination 
that the son was finally persuaded to give it 
away to an American army officer, whose 
hobby is antiquities. An old and virtually 
unquestioned document of its history went 
with the gift, and is get-atable. 

“Well, the upshot of all this is that the 
heart is temporarily in my possession. ‘ 
Selieving, as I do, quite fully in its authen- 
ticity, it seems extraordinary to hold in your 
hand the birthplace of such terrible emotions 
as that poor, brilliant wretch must have suf- 
fered.” 


Ay 


ERE in this issue you have the first of 
the brilliant new series of theater ar- 
ticles by Alan Dale. We say “new” series, 
for it was with AINSLEE’s, years ago, that 
this most widely quoted of play reviewers 
won his reputation for wit and _ brilliancy. 
Mr. Dale will have full rein during the com- 
ing year to be his own-extremely entertain- 
ing self. 


oe 


a” SLEE’S, as you 
} 


been rather prejudiced against serials. 


know, has always 
Only twice, in the past five years, have we 
found a story of such distinction as to com- 
pel us to lay aside our usual policy of 
“everything complete in each number.” Now 
we have found another one. “The Daughter 
Pays” is a novel of such sweeping power 
and absorbing interest that we simply could 
not afford to let it get away from us. We 
plan to print it in as long installments as 
we can without sacrificing the complete 
novelette, the short stories, or any other of 
the regular AINSLEE features. The author, 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, is well known in Eng- 
land. We predict that after the publication 
of the first large installment of “The Daugh- 














ter Pays,” in the next Arnstee’s, she will be 
well known in this country. 


HE December short stories form an un- 
usually entertaining collection. Wil- 
liam Almon Wolff, who wrote “The Heavy 
Father” in this issue, contributes the sprightly 
‘romance of “Ebenezer Timpson’s Son,” in 
which a young man with a yearning for 
soul finds success and happiness in coal. 
Flavia Rosser has written a delightful lit- 
tle tale of French Canada called “The Eter- 
nal Masculine,” while Victor Rousseau and 


UCH has been said and volumes have 
been written describing at length the 


many kinds of baths civilized man has in- 
dulged in from time to time. Every pos- 
sible resource of the human mind has been 


brought into play to fashion new methods 
of bathing, but, strange as it may seem, the 
most important, as well as the most bene- 
ficial of all baths, the “Internal Bath,” has 
been given little thought. The reason for 
this is probably due to the fact that few 
people seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquiring 
and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is 
that not one of them would be correct. To 
avoid any misconception as to what consti- 
tutes an internal bath, let it be said that a 


Ainslee’s 


What is an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


Joseph Ernest add to their gay series, “The 
Flights of Frangois” and “The Vanity Box.” 

“The Mills of the Gods,” a dramatic tale 
by Herman Whitaker, shows why some 
Mexicans fail to see all Americans as loving 
friends and benefactors. Elmer Brown 
Mason, who wrote “Gloves, Love, Monte 
Carlo, Etc.,” for a recent number, strilfes a 
new note in fiction of the Southern moun- 
tains with “A Wilderness Miracle.” 

The next of Albert Payson Terhune’s 


“Stories of the Super-women” has to do 
with the lure of ‘Madame de Montespan, the 
Wild-cat Heartbreaker.” 


hot water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill of fare is a dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to witness 
an average post-mortem, the sights they 


would see and the things they would learn 
would prove of such lasting benefit and im- 
press them so profoundly that further argu- 
ment in favor of internal bathing would be 
unnecessary to convince them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not possible to do this, 
profitable as such an experience would doubt- 
less prove to be. There is, then, only one 
other way to get this information into their 
hands, and that is by acquainting them with 
such knowledge as will enable them to appre- 
ciate the value of this long-sought-for, 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phys- 








ical condition. Also, they have almost no 
conception of how a little carelessness, indif- 
ference or neglect can be the fundamental 
cause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known as 
“constipation,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto- 
infection,’ and a multitude of other terms, 
is not only curable but preventable through 
the consistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean intesti- 
nal tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of to-day is only fifty per cent effi- 
cient.” Reduced to simple English, this 
means that most men are trying to do a 
man’s portion of work on half a man’s 
power. This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent over- 
load. A machine could not stand this and 
not break down, and the body certainly can- 
not do more than a machine. There is en- 
tirely too much unnecessary and avoidable 
sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, including 
physically vigorous, 
The number is appall- 


yourself, who are 
healthy, and strong? 
ingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 
‘renuous days people have time to do every- 

else necessary for the attainment of 

happiness but the most essential thing of all 

that of giving their bodies their proper 
care, 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bath- 
ing can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting 
that such a simple procedure as this will do 
what is claimed for it, is it not worth while 
to learn more about that which will accom- 
plish this end? Internal Bathing will do this, 
and it will do it for people of all ages and 
in all conditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (poisons). 
Their doing so would prevent the absorption 
into the blood of the poisonous excretions of 
the body, and health would be the inevitable 
result. 


If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complex- 
ion clean, your mind keen, your blood pres- 
sure normal, your nerves relaxed, and be 
able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your de- 
clining years, practice internal bathing and 
begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called to 
the importance of internal bathing, it may be 
that a number of questions will suggest them- 
selves to your mind. You will probably 
want to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, 
WHY people should take them, and the 
WAY to take them. These and countless 
other questions are all answered in a book- 
let entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY and 
THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATHING,” 
written by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the in- 
ventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose life- 
long study and research along this line make 
him the pre-eminent authority on this sub- 
ject. Not only has internal bathing saved 
and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the 
lives of a multitude of hopeless individuals 
have been equally spared and prolonged. 
No book has ever been written containing 
such a vast amount of practical information 
to the business man, the worker, and the 
housewife; all that is necessary to secure 
this book is to write to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell 
at Number 134 West 65th Street, New York 
City, and mention having read this article in 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, and same will be im- 
mediately mailed to you free of all cost or 
obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and if the 
reading of this article will result in a proper 
appreciation on your part of the value of in- 
ternal bathing, it will have served its pur- 
pose. What you will want to do now is to 
avail yourself of the opportunity for learn- 
ing more about the subject, and your writing 
for this book will give you that information. 
Do not put off doing this, but send for the 
book now while the matter is fresh in your 
mind, 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of 
your opportunity to get this valuable infor- 
mation which is free for the asking. If you 
would be natural, be healthy. It is unnatural 
to be sick. Why be unnatural, when it is 
such a simple thing to be well? 
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ANOTHER STRIKING NOVEL 


When Ainslee’s does print a serial it 
is a novel of unusual appeal. We 
have just found another. 


“The Daughter Pays” 


By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


You will have the first large section 
of this compelling novel in Ainslee’s 
for December. 

The same issue contains a complete 
novelette by Andrew Soutar, and 
many crisp, entertaining short stories. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Many noqueste have been received for back numbers 
containing Albert Payson Terhune’s fascinating “Stories 
of the Super-Women.”” While they last the magazines 
containing the nineteen of these stories already pub- 
lished will be furnished for two dollars the set. Address: 
Ainslee’s Magazine, 15th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. City. 











In the December number Mr. Ter- 
hune writes of “Madame de Monte- 
span, the Wild-Cat Heartbreaker.” 


AINSLEE’S for DECEMBER 


On sale November 13th 
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The Goal of Cigarette Pe 


for men who prefer to roll their own cigarettes, can only be 
attained with Riz La Croix “papers.” Because the supreme 
Quality of these world-famous cigarette papers insures absolute 
smoke-satisfaction at all times and on all occasions. 


R1iZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Give the best results with any tobacco. 
Smooth, round, firm cigarettes that 
hold their shape—rolled in a 
few seconds without bother 
or fuss. ( 
The extreme thinness and \ 
lightness of Riz LaCroix make 
cigarette rolling easy—a real 
aie 9 You get the pure 
avor of the tobacco—no “paper \ FREE 
taste” in the smoke —because Two interest- 


e e ing, illustrated Book- 
combustion is perfect. Z lets — cue about RIZ LA 
- ae CROIX rette Papers, the other 
Naturally adhesive, because pa, 5. “Roll Your Own 
made of best flax-linen —a pure cigarettes — sent anywhere in U.S. on re- 
quest. Address The American Tobacco Company, 

vegetable product. Room 4186, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATIONS 


Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 is 
paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a machine 
when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 machine for 
$48.80. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


Standard ° M o del 

Visible Jy. © SMItN Number 2 
Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement writing 76 characters—unl- 
versally used in teaching the touch system, (Keyboard writing 84 characters $2.00 extra.) The entire line 
of writing completely visible at all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, 
the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift 
action, in fact every late style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to 
H A S ° h % you with everything complete, tools, cover, operating book and instructions, ribbon, 
e ° mit % practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine the pestnatien of been 
oom : \ beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you have seen it. I have sold severa 
R 802-231 N. Filth Ave. & thousand of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 machines at this bargain price 
CHICAGO, ILL. and every one of these Woutents of satisfied customers had this beautiful, strictly 
4 y ial up to date machine on five days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. I will sen 
ome ae. 2 CS \, it to you F. O. B, Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you 
in thig ra pn ae 7 so are not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can re- 
nas Semen. I w \. turn it at my expense. You won't want to return it after you try it—you 


pay you the $40.00 balance of Cc der 7 mrss 
the SPECIAL, $48.80 purchase \ annot equal this wonderful value anywhere. 
price, at the rate of $2.50 per Y. T ° Yy. Oo 
month. ‘The title to remain in 4 YOU Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now 
you until fully paid for, It is un- When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the machine 
derstood that I have five days in \ for five days’ trial. if you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, 
7 2x 8 > 5 7 pe- keep it and send me 50a month until my bargain price of $48.80 is paid. you don 
poe h 9 apenine ond we tee & Mt I 4 want it, return it to the express agent, receive vour $8.80 and return the machine 
writer. choose I @ tome, I will pay the return express charves. This machine is guaranteed just 
will carefully repack it and return it @ as if you psid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand people 
to the express agent. It is understood &% own and use these typewriters and think them the best ever man ufactured. 
that you give the standard guarantee for » The s: at this price is very limited, the price will probably be raised when my 
2 veg next advertisement ap sodon't delay. Fill in the coupon t y—malil to 
er FORE % mo—the typewriter wii shipped promptly. There isno red tape. I employ 
& no solicitors -no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood 
Name that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80is paid. You cannot 
& lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do 
& not send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 


‘HARRY A. SMITH, 802-231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, because I have i 
reduced 32,000 women we 
and have duit upas many 
more—scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your vitality 
—at the same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you to breathe, 
to stand, to walk and to correct such 
ailments as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: *'I weigh 83 Ibs. less and 
I have gained wonderfully in strength.’’ An- 


other says: ‘‘Last May I weighed 100 Ibs. 
this May I weigh 126, and oh! I feel so well,” 


| Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 34,624 So. Michigan Boulevard., Chicaze 
Author of “Beauty a Duty,” for sale at 
all bookstores 











” . 
“BATH HOUSE 23” “KEEP OUT 
Our Latest Novelty 
Bath house in wood veneer with 
swinging door and brass tas- 
tener; size 5x8 inches; with the door 
open you see a beautiful hand 
colored picture of an Ostend bath- 
ing girl. Comes boxed, prepaid for 
25e to introduce our new catalog of 
Pictures for The Den, ‘all win- 
ners!’ Catalog alone 10c, Stamps 
accepted. 
CELEBRITY ART CO. 
21 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. _ 
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coverup but eradicates them. 

Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 

Soap should be used in connec- ff 

tion with Maivine Cream. Atall 

druggists, or sent post paid op 

feceipt of price, Cream, 60c., 

Lotion, 50c., Soap, 25c. 

Prof, 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
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DON’T STAY TOO FAT 
COMFORT, health and fashion demand right physical pro- 
portions. You can reduce the flesh on your entire body, 
or any part, by wearing one of Dr. Jeanne Walter’s famous rub- 

ber garments for men and women a few hours a day, 
. The safe and quick way toreduce is by per- 
spiration. Endorsed by leading physicians. 


FROWN ERADICATOR $2.00 
CHIN REDUCER aa 2.00 
NECK AND CHIN REDUCER 3.00 
BUST REDUCER er -00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER . 6.00 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
e of reducing the flesh any- 
|. Invaluable to those sufferin: 


aeateun Sor further particulars. 
DR. JEANNE N. WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 
353 Fifth Avenue New York 


Entrance on East 34th Street 
Third door East of 5th Ave. 


Rust Reducer, $5.00 
Made from Dr. Walter's famous 
reducing rubber with Coutil back 














17 Jewels 

adjusted to 
temperature, 
permanent 











A pocket-partner 

5 . . . 
you ll rejoice in 
The South Bend Watch shown here 
combines the aristocratic elegance of 
extreme thinness with an on-the-dot 
time-keeping ability It must give good 
time—for it has passed the most rigid 
inspection and thorough testing at the 
factory 


Southend 





Built to meet your requirements—a 
life-time of accurate time-keeping. Made 
in various styles—$16.00 to $100.00, All 
movements and cases fully guaranteed. 


See Your Dealer 
He has or can get South Bend Watches. 


Send for 68-page Catalog 
Illustrated in color, showing the new 
“‘Chesterfield”’ series, the Studebaker 
Railroad grades, the Ladies’ Dainty 
models and others. 

South Bend Watch Co. 


1311 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, lad. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a simajl mail order business; began 
with $s. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability.. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40, Wash., D.C, 





$50 weekly, evenings at home. No 
experience, no canvassing. Every- 
thing furnished, don’t worry about 
capital. . Start at once. Boyd H. 
Brown, Dept. M 2, Omaha, Neb, 





WE will pay you $75 per month to 
travel, collect names, advertise and 
distribute samples. Expenses ad- 
vanced. Write today. Rider Co., 
Dept. 119, Coshocton, O. 


Free Illustrated Book tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. 8S. 
service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask 
for booklet C. 8-23. Ng obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washi nm, D. C. 








MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing guaran- 
teed hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders in- 
sure permanent increasing business. 
No capital or experience needed. 
Territory protected. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 No. 12th St, Phila, Pa. 


AGEN PS—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Miz. 

‘o., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AGENTS—Big Business; new wash- 
ing machine; fits any tub; sells for $10, 
Big profit. Won medal, Panama Expo- 
sition. Just the thing for apartments. 
Write for proposition. Home Devices 
Corp. 231 Bush Term., Bklyn., N. Y. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course $50.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., D Div. S 49, Lemont, I ti.” 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED in in 
each locality to see the trade and put 
out sub-agents on a new patented de- 
vice for inflating tires and registerin 
air pressure. Motorists buy on sigh 
as its use guarantees greater mileage. 
Popular prices three sizes. Ifyouare 
willing to work hard you can make 
big money. First man that can meas- 
ure up gets the agency—write now. 
Hansen Mfg. Co., 1214 Illuminating 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Government Clerks— Men, Women 
—875 month. Many positions ob- 
tainable. Writefor list. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. C-5, Rochester, N. Y. 











Ageats and Help Wanted—Coatiaued. 


AGENTS-—SELL “ZANOL” Con- 
centrated Extracts for making lig- 
uors at home. A few minutes does 
the work. Saves over 50%. Guaran- 
teed strictly legitimate. Small pack- 
age. Enormous demand, sells fast, 
coins you money. Send postal today. 
We'll show you how to make money 
quick. Universai Import Co., 629 
Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY.— 
The best line of food flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps and toilet preparations, 
ete. ever offered. Over 250 light 
weight, popular priced, quick selling 
necessities—in big demand—well ad- 
vertised—easy sellers—big repeaters 
—100% profit. Complete outfits fur- 
nished free to workers. Just a postal 
today. American Products Co., 3046 
American | Bldg.. Cincinnati, oO. 

GET MONEY — I DID; got $301.27 
in two weeks doing plating, writes 
M. L. Smith of Pennsylvania (used 
small outfit); start as Smith did— 
that’s easy; hundreds already started, 
money coming in, g s going out; 
people everywhere have tableware, 
watches, jewelry, etc., for the “Gray 
Plating Man.” eracwees outfits, all Co 

sizes, heavy plate, guaranteed. 
Gold, Siiver, Nickel, ‘Metal Piating, 
latest process, taught free, quickly; 
experience unnecessary; secrets ex- 
posed; own and boss a business that 
pays $15 to $50 weekly—you_ can; 
write today. Gray & Co. Plating 
Works, 965 Gray Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: 
each; all or spare time; correspond 
ence course unnecessary ; details (ree, 
Atlas Pub. Co., 309 Atias | Bidg.. Cin, mes. 





WE ACCEPT Mss. in any forall 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rey. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 





$50 to $100 weekly writing moving 
Picture Plays. Get free book; valu- 
able information; prize offer. Photo 
PlaywrightCollege, Box mieone 


FREE—Our instruction book “How 
to Write Photoplays.” $10 to $100 each 
paid. Your ideas are wanted. Enter- 
prise Co., 3348-Y Lowe Ave., Chicago, 








Moving Picture Acting 





CAN YOU ACT for the movies? My 
book, “Moving Picture Acting,’ ‘tells 
the practical side of moving picture 
acting, how to prepare and where to 
look for a position, salary, etc. Mailed 
on receipt of 0c. . Money returned if 
not satisfied. H. E. Griffin, 357 East 
55th Place, Chicago. 





Masic and Song Poems 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special oiler to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. 1t demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 

W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 








Advertising 


WILLSHOW YOU by mail how you 
earn $25 to $100 week writing acver- 
tisements. Facts free. Page-Davis 
Co., 7, Chicago, Ill, 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago, 








Home Employment 





LEARN AT HOME easy lessons, 
ladies’ and children’s hairdressing, 
marcel waving, manicuring, beauty 
culture. Many earn $18 to $50 week- 
ly. Pleasant work. Large illustrat- 
ed book free. FLIZABETH KING 
TTA, Station F, New York City. 








SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary, 
Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed. Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—its free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 





Patents and Lawyers 





IDEAS WANTED—Manutfacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Famacsiphta, 805 GSt., W ammeteg 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send skeich for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, W wWemineum, D.C. 


PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patents se- 
cured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C. Office 625 F St. 
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GENUINE 
PERFECT CUT 


— 
Ne 
Clear 
Saving \ 

of ” 

Ge Be 
Breast cas 8 at 


world’ scompeti- 
tion - sunening 
price, $s 


carat. $150.00 
per Seat ‘alae at re 
tail 


And here’s 
the reason: 


regular retail prices. 


Free Examination! 
You prove our claims yourself at 
our expense! Select any carat size 
diamond—choose any mounting from the 
thousands we illustrate in our catalogue 
We ship entirely at our expense —allow full 
examination and comparison without obligat- 
ing you to buy. Absolute eatietnetion assured 
you by buying the Basch way & 


L. BASCH & CO. 


Dept. L 2460 
State and Quincy Sts. 





CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


IAMONDS 97 cx 


No 
the 


protection 

whole 

“*See that your diamond is 
guaranteed,’ 


ae valuable authori! 
gently’ “Hsiotel guide to select gifts tor all 
a ie 
A. < Trousands of i ~~ ya Ck 
ends, onde, watches. platinum and 
cut glass, etc. all pri Me Zoujremark - 


You ei 
ross eg Aes 
or post 


“FREE DI DIAMOND Bi BOOK COUPON 
SOR RE HEM OM oe 
p wtthous & me, 1915 Basch 
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for the relief of:— 
RHEUMATISM 
INDICESTION 
URIC ACID 





Club Cocktails 


The introduction to the hospitable board 
can be achieved under no more auspicious 
circumstances than through the medium of 
Club Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end, 


Experts blend thechoicest liquors, 
mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the w 


Bottled directly at the fa- 
mous Spring at VICHY, France,. 
from which it takes its name. 


All varieties at your dealer's, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-I.Sauce 


Middccudeccccccccccccccccccccdeccccccccccceceeceeceteeeeececcccccccccccccultlclo- 


SSSA ee 
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You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


“[ HE ultimate value of 

a trade-mark, and of 
the advertising of a trade- 
mark, depend absolutely 
upon the merit of the 
goods which bear the 
trade-mark. Therefore 


you may depend upon it 


that when a manufac- 
turer brands his goods, 
thereby identifying them, 
and then advertises their 
identity, he is going to 
put merit into them. He 
knows that if he doesn’t, 
his first sales will be his 
last. The consumer may 
buy the first time on ad- 
vertising, but he buys the 
next time on satisfaction 
or not at all. 


The trade-mark makes it as 
easy to avoid the unsatisfac- 
tory as to repurchase the 
satisfactory. Therefore the 
presumption of excellence is 
always in favor of the trade- 
marked, nationally advertised 
goods as against the un- 
branded article of uncertain 
origin. 

The trade-mark of the known, 
established manufacturer is 
for your protection as well 
as his. In fact it is only be- 
cause the trade-mark pro- 
tects you that it is profitable 
to him. 


Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising are the two greatest 
public servants in business to- 
day. Their whole tendency 
is to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing 
prices ahd stabilizing them. 


AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine That Entertains" 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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“EVERYWOMAN* 


FOR THE 
WOMEN | STANDARD 
AND tis 23 «Oe FOR 
CHILDREN . 20 YEARS 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
Hose Supporters 


Prevent drop stitches, | 

Sew-ons for W 

menand Misses Be sure your corsets f samp le 
t of fourpost-| are fitted with them. air post 

paid, 5Qc. Seld Everywhere. PSc. dive age) 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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: POCKET EDITIONS :: 
ee CT) 
USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley's Lover's Guide; Woman's 
Secrets, or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Develo})- 
ment; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The 
Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. 8. 

Army Physical Exercises, 


Street & Smith, Pablishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


“Can take a pou 
or a patient, ~~ 
Other systems m 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
: sure and permanent,.”—,\. Y 
1, Aug., 1891. Send fur iecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
SON GIBES’ TREATMKNAT rom TUK 
iT f ag OF OESIT 
Harmlessand Positive. Ne Faellure. Your ee duction is - - 
iuce tostay. One month’s tre: ame nt $6.0 Mail or office 1370 
Srosdway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 
‘Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald. July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr.Gibbs is the recognised authority.””— N.Y. World,July 7.1909 











This Free Book tells how 


to win back your strength 


Write for your copy today 


If you want strength, vigor and renewed vi- 
tality, write for and read this valuable book. 

It also tells about Wincarnis—the famous 
tonic, restorative and blood maker. For 33 years 
Wincarnis has been famous in England and 
Europe. Over 10,000 physicians have recom- 
mended it—in writing. 

Wincarnis consists of but three ingredients, extract of 
beef, extract of malt and a specially selected wine from 
one of Portugal's most noted vintages. It is pleasant to 
take and easily digested. 

Write now for your free copy of ‘‘How to Get Weli.” 


EDWARD LASSERE, Inc., U. S. home 
Room 302, 400 West 23rd Street . 


WCARAIS) 


The Famous Tonic and Restorative 


GET A BETTER PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion regu- 
lar; vacations with pay; thousands of 
yacancies every year; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no lIsy- 
offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient. 


THIS BOOK 


tells of about 300,000 protected posi- 
tions in the U.S. Government Ser- 
vice, where there is a big chance for you 
if you want it-—with sure and generous pay 
mnd lifetime employment. Places open to 
American citizens of 18 or over. 

Special money back guarantee if you write 
today for Booklet CR 1061. IT IS Fi 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
































W ILLUSTRATED 
| ERE WATCH & 
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ON EASY TERMS 41t CASH PRICES , > x 


61—Tiffany Ring 
62—Tiffany Ring 


you to possess it. 





These are Sam 
Diamond Bargains we offer 


$ 60 oe? Diamond Cluster 


100 
63—Tiffany Ear Screws 65 
Our prices save money for you on every purchase, and our 
liberal terms will please you. The Diamonds we offer are 





Please mention this magazine 





of the 


55—6 Prong Tooth Ring 60 
66—Belcher Stud 40 


pore white, perfectly cut stones, the pick of the mines, ant Ly 

4 kt. solid ‘gold nans- made mountings. Every one a 

—and it requires ony, a small payment of one- vatth down for 
rite today—now—before you forget. 


FAR ND CS. Dept.V, 143 W. 36th St., NewYork 


or Dept.V., State & Madison St., Chicago 


when answering advertisements. 
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“Grant (the Harvard man) huddled the ball 
close in to his chest, and struck the line with 
every ounce of energy in back and shoulders 
and legs. A solid wall of flesh met him, a 
wall that crumbled ridiculously to let him 
through, and then he crashed impotently to 
ground under a powerful Yale tackle.” 


Just one incident in the most spectacular of 
all Yale-Harvard tussles. Read the whole story of 
the game in the POPULAR MAGAZINE on sale 

October 20th. It is told by 


HOLWORTHY HALL 


Creator of “PEPPER” 
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pr. Life Pub, Co. 





“ SUNSET” 


This picture, beautifully printed in 
colors, size 23 x 16% inches, sent 
as a premium on every yearly sub- 
scription to 


LC 


Fs 
Obey That Impulse 


Now is tl time to become a regular subscriber to Special 
| ind get it off your mind before the holiday Premium 
rush begins. Yearly subscription includes not Offer 
only premium picture, but the double E 
Christmas and Easter Numbers, find astened 
which sell for 25 cents each. If Dollars (Cam 
you wish to send LiFe adian $5.52, 
Or as a Christmas pres- _Foreign $6.04). 
ent, write us Send Lire for 
In case you do not wish to sub- at's once. One Year to 
scribe for one year, avail 
yourself of Lire’s special 
offer for three months, 
open only to new sub- 
scribers; no subscrip- 
tions renewed at this 
rate: three months 
$1.06 (Cana 
dian $1.13, 
Foreign 
$1.26) 





} Yearly subscription includes. the 
Re o 4 premium picture, “ Sunset.” 
Charles Dana Gtbson now draws id 
only for Life. Ps LIFE, 


16 West 31st Street, New York 
i 
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The New Way 
me pewriting 


A revolutionary new method, totally different from any- 

thing known heretofore, is doubling and trebling salaries of 

typists in all parts of the country, Already, hundreds 

formerly earning only §8 to $15 a week,are drawing §2;, $35 and even $50 

weekly and their work is easier than ever before. A w jolly new idea. Greatest 

Step since invention of typewriter itself—based on Gymnastic Finger Training! 
Amazing Speed—Easy for All 

Results felt from first day's use. Entire system —, learned at_ 

home in spare time. No interference with regular wor veed and 

accuracy are what business men want and they will pay on ' 

while salaries only to those who have them, This new system 

enables any one to write 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 


blindfolded without a single mistake. So certain are 
results that we offer the entire course on trial, Costs 
nothing unless you're fully satisfied. 

Send forbig illustrated 48-pagebook explaining system, 
telling all about the wonderful Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing and containing letters from hundreds of graduates 
whose salaries have already been Inercased 
$800, 6500 and up to $2,000 yearly. 

Write for free book today—a postal will do—no obli- 
gation—we'll send it by return post. But don't delay, 
tuis announcement may not appear again, 


THE TULLOSS TYPEWRITING SCHOOL 
__8891 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 











Boyd Syllabic tt ith onl characters. N 
ahona no TT net no thading’ nee wend signee 
not es.” 


* Speedy, practical vere fistcen be leaned in 3 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For ee ee mater. lose, ad- 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, lil 
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LaSalle Extension University, . Dept. F.827 Chicago, Ul. 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 








NEW YORK CITY 





Py Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me rour name —aianeni al address rao right HOW anc NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit agazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to teil good | investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists nake $1,000 grow ,000—in 
fuct gives you the vital investing — that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. 
have decided this month to give 506 six hee subscriptions 
to lavesting for Profit F REEL Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions poay prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take itnow. You'll be willing to pay 10c 
a copy after you have read it six months. 


i. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
eee ee ee ey 











OWN A BUSINESS 
WE WILL HELP YOU. 


“| made $88.16 first three da " writes Mr. Reed, of 
Ohio, Mr. Woodward earns $1 @ month. Mr. M. L. 
Smith turned out $301 in two a8 F, Rev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. See what they have done, judge 
what you can do. 


LET US START YOU 


in Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
ray’s new electro machine plates on watches, 
gasiy: tableware and metal goods. Prof. Gray’s 
Royal Immersion Process latest method. 
6 come out instantly with fine 
brilliant, beautiful thick plate, guar- 
anteed 3 to 10 yrs. No polishing or 
grinding. Every family, ae 

and restaurant want 

plated. 


PLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 
People bring it. You can hire 
boys to do the plating as we 
do. Men and women gather work for small per cont. Work is fine 


—no way to do it better. No experience required, we teach you. 
Ree ree. Outfits a for work when 


ormulas, 
i ed. terials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 worth of pa 
“Oar new Tien tootionias, circulars and SAMPLE FREE. nt 
wait, weal us your Address anyway. 
RAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
888 Gray Building.” Cincianatl, Ohio. 
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Than Any Other Class of Men 

7 Ly teach you to Tori = 6 a high grade . in eight 
weeks by mai mail and assure definite propositions from ala 

number of reliable firm pootge | who offer our students eonertun- 


ities to earn good zones while codon are learning. ormer 
uired. rite i ieee, ile ry af 
Sree of wood a S opsnings ont and gestimontal from h om hund ndreda ndreda of — 











Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in }¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical. 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as weil as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
lh, and you look years younger. No harm to tenderest 
in. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 
‘LEARN TO WRI 


RIN 
: saul PHOTO PLAYS 
an | Bio money in the 
a business 


Make A Fortune 


in Your Spare Time 
$10 to $500 Each Paid for 


Motion Picture Plays 


Experience or literary ability 

Thousands of Gotiase in cash prizes given Non bertideas. Send 

for our Pree book, How to Write Photoplays, today. 

ENTERPRISE COMPANY, AE 3348 Lowe Avenue, Chicago. 
o Chteag. oO go, comeary otters to bof Berg fe hry 
This of er is reliable 
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‘8 new mountings. 
mont to pom, A Ketan indocoment 
cost. ® your Toa 

8 12 Size, or rladien’ « % 


is 
r= ii lection sent on 
one htt one the p ao as first 
sei coal oges amounts pogebie monthly. If not just 
Handsome 116-Page 




















DEPENDABLE remedy. 
Keep Your Head Clear 


all the time. Let us show you 
testimonials from hundreds 
who were benefited. 
Send for FREE Trial 
Bottle to-day. 


HIMALYA CO. 


82 Warren Ave..W. RELI EVE D 
B 


HIMALYA 





New York College of Music 


] Directors: Carl Hein, August Fraemcke. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music 
by 40 eminent instructors. Send for Cata- 
logue, Dept. A 
128, 130 East 58th Street, New York ma 


a 
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NEW INVENTION 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 
Makes and Saves its cost every month. Saves miles 
Contains Economical safe, conve- 
iu owa B ivened 
waiting, 


fi 
standing out at a es or back 
to bother, Cheap fuel—1 cent ordi- 
ironing. Price low. 


™ Make Money x quick, 
sure, easy. 
=) business. ‘Bells ieclf. Experience 
i afford 


RTHUR FURNISS, 13 years old, son 
Mr. A. J. Furniss, 647 So. 2ist 
Louisville, Ky., was afflicted with 
‘delormed foot, due to paralysis. He 
came to us December 12, 1914. These 
photographs convince you beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that his foot was 
made straight and strong here. Read 
also this evidence in black and white: 


“Both Mrs. Furniss and myself are more than pleased 
with Arthur’s condition on his arrival home after 5 mouths’ 
treatment at the McLain Sanit.rium. ie is continuing to 
improve. Whenever we can say a onae Pics ing for your 
institution we will certainly do it.” A. J. FURNIS8, 


DEFORMITIES 


For thirty years this private institu- 
tion has been devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Curvature, Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Hip Disease, Bow Le Knock 
Kaees, Wry Neck, etc., es ally as 
found in children and young adults, 
Complete modern equipment. 

Write for information and our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis’ — also 
book of references. Both free. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 








Get Rid 


ttt FAT 


It makes you Unsightly, 
Uncomfortable, Unhealthy 


1 CAN HELP YOU 


to regain your vigor, health and figure. 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


My pay comes when your weight is reduced, if you so desire 
My treatment has often taken off fat at the rate of one pound 
aday. No dieting or exercising. A safe and sane method that 
has many endorsements. WMAN, Licensed Physician. 
State New York, 36 East Third Street, New York. Desk 258 
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WINTON SIX 











Quality not Limited 


VERY maker who advertises his wonderful low price 


acknowledges 


that his car is in the class where 


price counts more than anything else—that he is in 


competition on a price basis. 


You know what that means. 


In all such cars, every 


dollar’s worth of value that can be put into them is fig- 
ured out in advance, and is limited by that low selling 


price. 


How hopeless it is, then, to ex- 
pect in a low-priced car that thoro 
and continuing satisfaction that the 
owner of the high-grade Winton 
Six enjoys! For the Winton Six 
is designed and built—not to meet 
a low price, but to satisfy high ex- 
pectations, to possess every merit 
that contributes to an owner’s de- 
light. Its quality is not limited 
by price restrictions, nor by 


Hence, low price means low quality. 


other makers’ standards. Yet 
the Winton Six costs very little 
more than cars of ordinary worth. 
And when you buy a Winton Six, 
you enjoy the additional advan- 
tage of having it finished to 
meet your own taste, thereby 
giving your personal car a touch 
of distinction. Winton Sixes are 
never mistaken on the street for 
commonplace cars. 


Write for catalog today 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Thousands of Bonus Miles 


“Nobby Tread” users everywhere are receiving decidedly more 


mileage than they pay for. 

The price of the “Nobby Tread,” and the mileage adjustment of the 
“Nobby Tread” are based upon 5, 000 miles to the tire,—but all over the 
country “Nobby Tread” users are now securing mileage averages of 


8,000 Miles 
10,000 Miles 
12,000 Miles 


This supreme anti-skid tire properly inflated is constantly giving 
tremendous excess mileages over and above its extraordinary adjust- 


ment basis of 5,000 miles. 
We want to find and consult with any “Nobby Tread” users who 


are not securing excess mileage. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 
‘Nobby Tread’’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do no accept substitutes 


United StatesTires — 


Everyone should see the Panama-Pacific International Ex 
tiful and p ncotying, the world has ever known. United _—— Tires stor a boom 
and return— 





with the ‘original home air’’ in the tires 
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Puts a new meaning in 
the Good Morning Meal 

















Swift& Company. 
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TURKISH BLEND AR 


CIGARETTES 


‘*‘The Smoke of Double 
Delight,’’ because the Old 
World and the New have 
united to make this unique 
cigarette the one Perfect 
Turkish Blend. Serres, 
Bafra, Ephesus, Mahala— 
fairylands of the Orient— 
contribute to OMAR their 
Turkish leaf of incompar- 
able fragrance. The fam- 
ous plantations of Virginia 
and the Carolinas add 
their golden-mellow tobac- 
cos full of snap, zest and 
sparkle. 

OMAR has proven a 
revelation to smokers of 
all-Turkish. and blended 
cigarettes—its aromatic 
richness delights and sat- 
isfies—its lively relish 
attracts and exhilarates. 
OMAR is unique. 


20 tor 15° 
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Then place your two thumbs 
2 next to each other in the middle 


of the paper in this positi.n. 


Spread ihe tobacco the length 
of the paper, making it slightly 


paper, curved, to receive 
hollow in the centre. 


the tobacco, poured with the 
right hand. 


How To “Roll Your Own” 


It's a simple, easy process. You can do it 
with your eyes shut after a little practice. And 
what a joy is the fresh, fragrant cigarette of 
“Bull” Durham rolled by your own hand _ to 
your own liking! You “roll your own” with 


“Bull” 


In the fingers of the left hand, 
1 hold 


and note the difference. 
GE NUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


All over the world men of energy and action are rolling 
“Bull” into cigarettes. Probably not one of these millions of 
men “rolled his own” successfully at the first trial. There's a 
knack in it—rolling your own is an art—but you can learn it 
if you will follow these diagrams. Keep at it for a few days 
and you'll soon be able to make for yourself, to suit your own 
taste, the smartest, liveliest, mildest smoke in the world. 


“Bull” Durham, made of “bright” Virginia-North Carolina 
leaf, has a mellow-sweetness that is unique and an aroma 
that is unusually pleasing. 


Start “rolling your own” with “Bull” Durham today and 
you'll never again be satisfied with any other kind of a cigarette. 
let, showing correct 


RE 
way to “Roll Your 


Own” Cigarettes, and a package 
of cigarette papers, will both be 
mailed, free, to any address in 
United States on request. Ad- 
dress “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. 
C., Room 1126. 


s 


— *% fe illustrated book- 
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Roll Cigarette on lower fingers, 
index fingers moving up. With 
thumbs gently force edze 
paper ovcr the tobacco. 


Shape the Cigaretie by rolling 
it with the thumbs as you draw 


them apart. 


6 re the Ci-arette in your 
6 ven hand, with edge of paper 
slightly projecting, and— 


With the tip of your tongue 
moisten the projecting edge of 
the paper. 


Close ends of Cigarette by twist- 
ing the paper. e Cigarette is 
now ready to smoke. 


Ask for FREE pack- 
age of ‘‘papers’’ 
with each Sc sack 





